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DIPPEL OPERA NOT 
TO QUIT CHICAGO 


An Emphatic Denial of Philadelphia 
Rumor—‘‘ Business Better 
than Ever”’ 


Reports emanating from Philadelphia last 
week to the effect that the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company would abandon its 
appearances in Chicago next season and 
confine its operations to Philadelphia and 
New York received an emphatic” denial 
later from General Manager Andreas Dip- 
pel in Chicago. 

The statement was said to have been 
made by one of the Philadelphia directors 
of the company that the failure to attract 
paying houses both in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia had influenced a decision to aban- 
don the former city. That Edward T. 
Stotesbury, principal supporter of the com- 
pany in Philadelphia, was dissatisfied with 
the reception accorded the company in both 
cities was also mentioned, but Mr. Stotes- 
hury himself refused to discuss the matter. 
Vhiladelphians in general have complained 
because their seven weeks of opera are so 
divided that they do not coincide with the 
social season there, three and one-half 
weeks coming before and three and one- 
half weeks after the Chicago season. The 
nine week'y performances by the Metropol- 
itan company are all that Philadelphia is 
viven during the height of the season. 

In response to an inquiry from MusIcAL 
\MERICA in regard to the statement that 
the company would abandon Chicago, Mr. 
Dippel sent the following self-explanatory 
telegram on January 5: 

“The statement you mentioned is en- 
tirely unfounded and there is not a bit of 
truth in it. The Chicago Grand Opera 
Company this season is doing better busi- 
ness than.in any former season and is very 
likely to show a much better financial re- 
swt than last season, which was highly 
satisfactory. Nobody connected with the 
enterprise is thinking of abandoning Chi- 
ago as the operating basis, but it is also 
uur desire to expand our operations, as 
lemonstrated by the transcontinental tour 
utlined for this Spring, this tour being the 
rreatest operatic venture ever launched in 
the operatic history of the United States. 

“ANDREAS DIPPEL.” 
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FOUR NOVELTIES BY DIPPEL 


Chicago Opera Manager Announces At- 
tractions for New York Season 


General Manager Andreas Dippel, of tke 
hicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, has 
nnounced the five productions to be made 
his organization at the Metropolitan 
pera House during its season of four 
uesday evenings in February. Four of 
le productions will be novelties and two 
f them will be given on a single night. 
he season will open with Charpentier’s 
Louise” on February 4 and this will be 
he only opera given which has previously 
een heard in New York. 
On February 11 Riccardo Zandonai’s 
Conchita” will be sung, following its first 
hicago performance on January 17. The 
ollowing week Baron Frederic d’Erlang- 
r’s “Noel” will be given in conjunction 
vith Vittorio Gnecchi’s “Cassandra,” and, 
n February 25, Wilhelm Kienzl’s “Ranz des 
Vaches” (“Kukreigen”) wil be the attrac- 
ion, 





Francis Maclennan and Florence East- 
man to Join Hamburg Opera 


Bertin, Jan. 4.—Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Maclennan (Florence Eastman), the Amer- 
ican singers of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
will conclude their six-year contract with 
that institution next September and will be- 
‘ome the leading dramatic tenor and lyric 
soprano of the Hamburg Municipal Opera. 
It is understood that they have been offered 
a large increase in salary to make the 
change. A compatriot, Edyth Walker, has 
- been a member of the Hamburg company 
for severa! years. 
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ct for a Series of Concerts 


























ALESSANDRO BONCI 


The Celebrated Italian Tenor, Who Has Returned to the United States for An- 


other Extended Concert Tour. (See Page 7) 





as plaintiff and defendant before Justice 
Mayer and a jury in the United States 
District Court in New York this week 


bury seeks to recover $39,960 advanced to 
enable Mr. Hammerstein to complete his 
season of opera in Philadelphia’ in rgro. 
30th took the witness stand. 
bury testified that the money was a loan, 
pure and simple, and Mr. Hammerstein re- 
torted that it was not a loan, but a dona- 
tion made in accordance with Mr. Stotes- 


STOTESBURY SUES OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 


FOR THE RETURN OF OPERA MONEY 


Banker Declares $39,960 Advanced to Save 1910 Season in Philadelphia 


Was a Loan; Hammerstein Says It Was a Gift—Hardships of 
Opera-Giving Revealed in Testimony—A $250 House for a $1,500 
Prima Donna in “Louise’—How the Philadelphia Opera House 
Was Financed. 


DWARD T. STOTESBURY, the bury’s desire to have the opera house kept 


open for the general benefit of the com- 


wealthy supporter of grand opera . ; ; 
Philadelphia, and Oscar Hammer- ™Unity. In support of his contention, Mr. 
stein, the impresario faced each other Hammerstein pointed to statements by him 


and reproduced in the newspapers and to 
a curtain speech at the Philadelphia Opera 
House in which he made public acknowl- 
edgment of Mr. Stotesbury’s generosity. 
Mr. Stotesbury occupied the stand for the 
entire day last Monday. He repeated the 
history of financing Hammerstein in Phila- 
delphia. Hammerstein came to him in 
1908, he said, and told him that unless he 
could get $400,000 there would be no more 
opera for the City of Brotherly Love. 
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an action in which Mr. Stotes- 


Mr. Stotes- 
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PIS>Ts Signed with Him by New 


York Manager 


Richard Strauss, the most talked-of com- 
poser of the present age, is coming to the 
United States next season for a tour. The 
contract that will bring him here is said to 
be signed and stored away in the safe of a 
well-known New York manager, whose 
identity may not be revealed at this time. 
The visit of the composer of “Salomé,” 
“Elektra” and other ultra-modern works 
will undoubtedly stand out as the most con- 


spicuous feature of the season, since its 
appeal will not be directed to any special 
class of music-lovers, but will include those 
devoted to the opera, to song literature and 
to the orchestra. Besides appearing as a 
“guest conductor” with America’s leading 
symphony orchestras Dr. Strauss will very 
likely appear as an accompanist in certain 
recitals of his songs. It is possible also that 
he will be brought before the curtain of the 
Metropolitan Opera House when one of his 
operas is presented there, but this con- 
tingency depends upon a reconciliation be- 
tween him and the Metropolitan board of 
directors. Ever since “Salomé” was barred 
from the Metropolitan stage the composer 
has felt in anything but an amiable mood 
toward the New York institution. Report 
has it that’ Otto Kahn has accomplished 
much in the way of effecting a_ recon- 
ciliation. 

It is now seven years since Dr. Strauss 
has been in America. His visit during the 
season 1905-06 was of a somewhat sensa- 
tional character, in that, after appearing 
under the very highest auspices in the prin- 
cipal cities he signalized his departure by 
giving concerts in a New York department 
store for a big fee. His retort to the wide- 
spread criticism that followed this procedure 
was that any concert which he directed 
would be artistic, no matter where it was 
given. 

This episode is one of a series in recent 
years that have invested him with the 
distinction of being the most skilful 
self-advertiser in the musical profession. 
“Elektra,” “Die Rosenkavalier” and 
“Ariadne auf Naxos,” three operas of 
widely different character, have been given 
to the world since Dr. Strauss last visited 
America. The ‘first performance of each of 
them was attended by details that were 
cabled throughout the world. 


MAX PAUER ARRIVES 








Eminent Stuttgart Pianist. Here for a 
Concert Tour 


Max Pauer, the Stuttgart pianist, who is to 
tour America this season under the man- 
agement of M. H. Hanson, arrived this 
week on the Victoria Luise, from Bremen. 
After appearing as soloist at each of the 
New York Philharmonic Society’s concerts 
January 16 and 17, Mr. Pauer will play his 
first American recital in the New Aeolian 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, January 21, at 3 
o’clock, and not in the evening, as an- 
nounced last week. 

Mr. Pauer’s tour already seems an as- 
sured success, as he has been engaged as 
soloist’ with most of the principal or- 
chestras of the country. 


Weingartner at Boston Opera in Febru- 
ary 


ViENNA, Jan. 7.—Felix von Weingart- 
ner, conductor of the Vienna Hofoper, 
will sail for America in a few days for his 
second season as conductor at the Boston 
Opera House. He will conduct there dur- 
ing February Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
now being newly staged; “Tristan,” 
“Aida.” “Otello,” “Faust,” “Tosca” and 
Rizet’s “Djamileh.” ~ Lucille Marcel, the 
American soprano of Vienna, will sing 
Marguerite, Desdemona and Tosca, 
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SEES PASSING OF MODERN MUSICAL ECCENTRICITIES 





Germaine Schnitzer Finds Even 
Richard Strauss Already Chang- 
ing—-Why Recital Appearances 
Are More Gratifying to This 
Pianist than with Orchestra— 
Her Pride in Her Success in a 
Half Dozen Different Countries— 
Applause as an Incentive to Prog- 
ress—Popularity of the Grieg 
Concerto in Germany 


ERMAINE SCHNITZER is satisfied 
with herself. Now it is very widely 
believed that a musical artist who is con- 
tented with the effect of her achievements 
upon the public to the point of admitting 
it stands in the grave danger of relaxing 
her efforts for further advance and of rest- 
ing indolently upon her laurels until 
these eventually wither and crumble. 
But Miss Schnitzer’s self-satisfaction is 
not of this variety. She thinks it a good 
thing for one of her years (no, she daesn’t 
tell just what these years amount to) to 
be asked to fill such numerous engagements 
annually, to be so exceptionally empowered 
to make critics say agreeable things about 
her (especially German critics!), and to 
win to such an extent as she has the af- 
fections of the music-loving public in more 
than half a dozen different countries. And 
when you see the little French pianist you 
will agree with her way of thinking. 

Miss Schnitzer has played in France and 
she has played in Germany. She has per- 
formed in England, in Russia, in Rou- 
mania, in Austria. Every appearance has 
been a triumph and, if the applause of au- 
diences could be crystallized into tangible 
form, Miss Schnitzer would require a few 
dozen capacious museums to store the 
trophies of successive victories. Twice she 
has toured America with success. Such 
being the case she will now do so a third 
time. 

Miss Schnitzer had been back about two 
days when a representative of MusIcaL 
AmerIcA saw her. She was laboring at 
the time under a strong emotion, the result 
of reading a number of newspaper clip- 
pings sent to her from Europe, wherein 
fearsome and professorial German critics 
had expatiated eloquently upon the mani- 
fold beauties of her playing. “A thing like 
this really touches me,” she observed feel- 
ingly. “And I am _ even more deeply 
moved when I perceive the pleasure that 
the public seems to take in my work. 

“For me the applause of .audiences and 
the praise of critics are but incentives to 
spur the artist on to higher attainments. 
If one always did the same thing the nov- 
elty would wear off, the public ultimately 
lose interest and—where are your triumphs 
then? The more delighted I am _ with 
the approbation niy efforts have called 
forth, the more eager I become to do 
things calculated to earn me greater com- 
mendation. To me it has always seemed 
more or less fortunate that there are so 
many pianists in the world. The good ones 
stand out all the more prominently by 
contrast with the lesser personalities. Be- 
sides, the competition is wholesome and 
tends to keep one strung to the highest 
pitch of one’s abilities in order not to be 
surpassed and left in the rear of the pro- 
cession.” 

Besides other things American Miss 
Schnitzer has,.on her past visits, been espe- 
cially ple#8¢d with American-made pianos, 
American orchestras and their conductors 
—whether domestic or imported. She 
filled a number of orchestral engagements 
when she was last here and will do so 
again. 

Recitals vs. Orchestral Appearances 


“This does not mean, though, that I 
prefer playing with an orchestra to giving 
a recital. Consider the structure of a re- 
cital program. One starts out with Bach 
and the classics,.one plays Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Liszt and more modern things. One 
has time to warm up in the early pieces to 
meet the emotional demands of the later 
ones. If one is not, when the recital be- 
gins, in the mood necessary for the proper 
interpretation of a certain Liszt number, 
for example, there is still ample time to 
work oneself into it. But suppose you are 
to play a Liszt concerto and nothing more. 
By the time you have begun to warm up, 
by the time you find yourself in the proper 
emotional frame of mind, it is all over. 
Besides, in a concerto one does not have 
the glorious sound of the piano itself with 
all its infinite variety and glow of color 
alone and unobstructed by other sounds. 
And to me there is no instrument or no 
combination of instruments capable of 
more glorious effects than this one. If 
you don’t think so when listening to a re- 








“No Instrument or Combination of Instruments Is Capable of More Glorious 
Effects than the Piano.”—Germaine Schnitzer 


cital don’t blame the piano, blame the 
pianist. For me there is a strong element 
of physical delight in playing and hearing 
the sound of the piano. 

“Speaking of concertos, it is interesting 
to know that probably the most popular 
one in Germany to-day is the Grieg. The 
vogue which it is suddenly obtaining again 
is simply amazing. If there are pianists 
who decry this concerto and who neglect 
to play it you may feel sure that they do 
so on account of its difficulties. There is 
so much variety in the work that the 
proper performance of it makes great de- 
mands—demands which it is not given to 
every pianist to meet. And could anything 
be more absurd than to call it a ‘woman’s 
concerto,’ as I understand has been done. 
In that case one might well feel justified 
in insisting that only women should play 
the poetic Schumann concerto, most of 
Chopin’s work and Beethoven’s Concerto 
in G. I do not believe in a division of 
music which ascribes certain types of com- 
position to women and others to men. But 
in such works I believe that men should be 
able to disclose poetic, feminine qualities 
of interpretation, while women, on their 
side, should strive to attain a breadth and 
vigor characteristically masculine. Music 
cannot be restricted. 


Modern Tendencies Changing 


“Immensely as I admire the concerto of 
Grieg I find less satisfaction in his shorter 
piano pieces. I find them almost all alike. 
Indeed, there is too much similarity in the 
writings of all the Scandinavian compos- 
ers. I have some pieces by one Ole Olsen 
on my present programs, but he is some- 
what different in style from the general 
run of northern composers. I use a good 
deal of the modern Russian music and 
some of the modern French, especially De- 
bussy. I have Reger works, too, though 
they will probably not win much favor 
here. On the whole I think that these 
curious modern tendencies are beginning to 
exhaust themselves. Even Richard Strauss 
is changing. I heard his ‘Ariadne’ in 
Dresden. I was prepared to be horrified 
not only by the opera, but—being a loyal 
Frenchwoman—by the manner in which a 
Moliére play had been maltreated. The 
opera simply charmed me. It is often 
almost as simple in musical manner as 
Gluck and at times there are effects of ex- 
quisite charm and of the most delicious 
humor imaginable.” 

A piano work by Massenet seems almost 
an anomaly. Yet Miss Schnitzer is going 
to play one this Winter. What is more, it 
is a little romance that the late composer 
wrote especially for her. This is, how- 
ever, not the first work that the young 
artist has had written for her. Before she 
was ten years old two piano pieces had 
been written’ for her by Ernest Reyer— 
of all people in the world. 

“TI was introduced to him through Mar- 
montel,” relates Miss Schnitzer. “Of all 
things in the world Reyer most hated 
pianos and pianists. When he heard that 
he was to meet a pianist—and a _ very 
youthful one at that—he almost fainted 


and called me a ‘petite horreur’ They 
made him listen to me and, to my un- 
bounded pride and delight, he liked my 
playing. ‘I am going to write you some- 
thing,’ he said. He carried out his threat 
and the result was two of the most hor- 
rible things I have ever had to listen to. 
It was some time before I could bring my- 
self to study them, but I did and even 
played them in Reyer’s presence. He was 
delighted with his own music and came to 
the conclusion that the ‘petite horreur’ was 
not as horrible as he had first expected she 
would be.” m.. 2. F. 


SOCIETY HEARS CLARA BUTT 








English Contralto at Bagby Musicale 
with Farrar, Dr. Carl and Others 


Another brilliant program marked the 
Monday morning musicale given this week 
by Albert Morris Bagby at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Clara Butt, who was making her 
first American appearance, Geraldine Far- 
rar and Kennerley Rumford supplying a 
wealth of fine vocal music and Dr. William 
C. Carl, organist, and Arthur Rosenstein 
and Harold Craxton, accompanists, adding 
much to the artistic sum total. 

The English contralto sang an aria from 
Handel’s opera, “Sosarme”’; “Der Wan- 
derer,” by Schubert, followed by two en- 
cores, and a group of songs by Graham 
Peel, Landon Ronald and Franco Leoni, 
followed by an encore, “The Lost Chord,” 
with piano accompaniment by Mr. Craxton 
and Dr. Carl at the organ. The final num- 
ber was a duet by Mme. Butt and Mr. 
Rumford, Goring Thomas’s “Night Hymn 
at Sea,” with Dr. Carl at the organ. 

Miss Farrar gave a group of songs from 
Gluck, Schumann and Mozart, “Qual Far- 
faletta,” by Handel, and Bemberg’s “Valse.” 
She gave encores after each of her num- 
bers. In addition to his duet with Mme. 
Butt, Mr. Rumford sang two groups of 
songs, including three Irish ballads. 


Funeral Music for Whitelaw Reid 


At the funeral on Saturday, January 4, 
of the late Ambassador of the United 
States to Great Britain, Whitelaw Reid, a 
profoundly impressive musical program 
was given under the direction of Miles R 
Farrow, organist and choirmaster of the 
Cathedral of St. Jokn the Divine, where 
the services were held. In addition to the 
organ prelude and postlude, respectively 
the Chopin “Funeral March” and the 
“Dead March” from Handel’s “Saul,” se- 
lections from the 39th and goth Psalms 
were given, in antiphonal settings by Ful- 
ton and Turle, and the anthem, “Yea, 
Though I Walk,” from Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “Light of the World.” The hymns 
were a translation of a Greek canticle be- 
ginning “Those eternal bowers,” by St. 
John of Damascus, and John W. Chad- 
wick’s “It Singeth Low in Every Heart.” 
After the benediction the “Amen” was sung 
in the traditional setting of the court 
church of Saxony. The choir of men and 
boys sang with supreme effectiveness. 





NEW BEAUTIES INS. 
TINA LERNER'S ART 


Pianist Gives First New York 
Recital in Three Years—An 
Exemplary Program 


That Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, 
who Las not been heard here in three years, 
is a force to be reckoned with in the piano 
world to-day was proved to the satisfac- 
tion of all who heard her in her recital on 
Monday afternoon at A£olian Hall, New 


York. Miss Lerner is one of those artists 
who unobtrusively impress their extraor- 
dinary talent on their auditors and whose 
personal charm and ingratiating manner 
serve but to emphasize their powers as 
artists. There was much to admire in her 
program, too, possibly because she essayed 
compositions which have not been ham- 
mered into our ears this season and pos- 
sibly because she handled each with a cer- 
tain appropriate interpretative quality that 
brougkt a new color to its contents. 

An example that other pianists should 
follow is to give our modern ears a little 
Mozart as Miss Lerner did so beautifully. 
Opening her program with a _ heavenly 
“Larghetto,” one of those slow movements 
which audiences fifty years hence will en- 
joy just as much as we do (and our an- 
cestors did) the little pianist, whose frail 
figure might make one hesitant as to 
whether heavy octave work, broken chords 
and the like are within her ability, tossed 
off the “Rondo Brillante” of Weber with a 
deftness and a technical rerfection that 
aroused unbounded enthusiasm. Little does 
one hear of the piano music of the com- 
poser of “Der Freischiitz” to-day—for 
which one is more or less grateful. But 
when a piece of his is played as this was 
the hearer is pleased and refreshed. 

The Schumann F Sharp Minor Sonata, 
which is as fine as anything in the entire 
piano sonata literature, was the piece de 
résistance. The warmth of the poignantly 
conceived introduction, in which there is 
plenty of opportunity for tone, was brought 
out with a glow and an intensity that were 
admirable. That Miss Lerner can subdue 
emotion she showed in the poetic Aria, 
which Schumann took particular pains to 
mark “senza passione.” It was, on the 
whole, a reading of the masterpiece that 
had many notable features, among them 
first of all a poise stich as one is given 
rarely to enjoy. Miss Lerner nlaved the 
entire work without halting between the 
movements, thus producing an effect which 
can only be obtained in this way. On the 
other hand she knows what it is for an 
audience to listen to a sonata and accord- 
ingly she omitted all repeats in all the 
movements for whick: a debt of gratitude 
is due her. This is an example for all 
artists to take note of! 

Miss Lerner’s Chopin, which included 
three of the Etudes, C Sharp Minor, op. 10, 
F Major, Op. 25 and the G Flat (Black- 
Key) and the Nocturne in F Sharp Minor, 
Op. 48, was individual. Those who like 
the music of the Gallic Pole immersed in 
pungent perfume will not get it from Miss 
Lerner; she prefers, and wisely too, to 
give it to you delicately scented, as though 
there were pressed upon it faint odors 
rather than the exotic breath of the Orient, 
Tausig’s Valse Caprice on the Strauss 
Waltz, “Man lebt nur einmal,” is exceed- 
ingly clever and it is piano music that has a 
right to be heard. Technicallv it offers per- 
plexing problems, but these were readily 
solved. One must record that Miss Ler- 
ner’s Viennese rkythm in this composition 
was quite in accord with the best tradi- 
tions which we in America have been able 
to learn as to the dance in the Austrian 
capital. 

Liszt’s “Sonnetto del Petrarca,” No. 123, 
and his “Spanish Rhapsody” formed the 
final group. At the close the audience 
showered the artist with applause even 
greater than that which it gave her after 
the individual numbers. Arthur Hinton’s 
lovely “Etude Arabesque” was an extra. 

It was a recital such as any artist might 
feel proud to have given. Not in any way 
does Miss Lerner set out to astound, and 
for this she is to be congratulated. Her 
bearing on the platform is that of the se- 
rious artist, in which category she un- 
doubtedly belongs. A. W. K. 

Other opinions of Miss Lerner’s recital: 


During Miss Lerner’s absence from New York 


she has achieved a marked maturity and develop- 


ment in her playing. Her touch, although femi- 
ninely delicate, is nicely poetic; she phrases with 
good judgment, her crescendos are admirably 
obtained and her emphases are carefully placed.— 
The American. 

In the Mozart Larghetto her beauty of tone, her 
dainty and thoroughly musical touch, her suavity 
of style and her nicely adjusted dynamics were 
all brought into evidence. The Weber composi- 
tion gave — for great fluency in florid music 
and the scales in particular were excellently 
played.—The Sun. 
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MUSIC INVADES INDUSTRIAL DOMAIN AS RECREATIONAL UPLIFT FOR WORKERS 


Gas House Orchestra Makes Noon- 
day Melody for Audience in 
Overalls-—Performers Allowed 
Time for Practise During Work- 
ing Hours—J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
Daughter Introduces the Musi- 
cians to Grand Opera 


HAT the great industrial corporations 
are taking up musie to promote an 
esprit de corps among employées and to 
make work amid ordinarily depressing sur- 
roundings more enjoyable is illustrated in 
the plant of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany on the congested East Side of New 
York, where there is an orchestra which 
plays during the noon hour. Every mem- 
ber of the orchestra is a worker in the gas 
plant. While the members of the orches- 


tra are men, the women employées furnish 
part of the talent for the concerts. 

The plant is located in the famous “gas 
house district,” from which came Charles 
F. Murphy, the Tammany “boss,” and 
other politicians known throughout New 
York. It had not been suspected that this 
district had the nucleus of a musical or- 
ganization, or that the people were musi- 
cally inclined. Concerts in the district were 
rare, and most of the entertainment pro- 
vided was of the burlesque show and mov- 
ing picture variety. But the appeal of 
music proved once more to be universal, 
and there are no more enthusiastic audi- 
ences to be found than those which gather 
during the noon hour to listen to the pro- 
grams of the gas house orchestra. 

The superintendent of the gas plant is 
Marshall Cornine, who knows every man 
and woman in the place personally and is 
in complete sympathy with them after they 
leave the works as well as before. 

In passing among employées of the metal 
repair shop of the company a few months 
ago Mr. Cornine overheard two of the 
men talking about music. They were dis- 
cussing opera, Considerably interested, Mr. 
Cornine listened and then joined in the 
conversation. He found that while these 
employées had not been to the opera house 
they knew all about the operas and read 
everything which they could find about 
music in the newspapers. He asked them 
if they played any instrument. 

“T play the violin,” said one man. 


“The cornet’s my instrument,” said the 
other. 
“T thought I knew you fellows,” com- 


mented Cornine, “but I did not know there 
were musicians among you.” 

“Oh, there are lots of them,” said one of 
the workers. “You just make some in- 
quiries.” 

Cornine then made a complete canvass 
in the shop. He had a talk with all the 
employées and found out if they played 
any instrument or if they sang. The in- 
quiry developed the fact that there was 
talent in abundance. 

Before taking further 
sought the officials of the company and 
made some suggestions to them which 
would lead to assembling the talent into an 
organization of some kind, which could play 
during the noon hour or in the evening. 
The president of the company is George 
B. Cortelyou, the former private secretary 
to President McKinley and cabinet officer 
in the Roosevelt administration. Himself 
a musician, Cortelyou thought the idea ex- 
cellent and instructed Cornine to go ahead 
with his plans. 

The employées enthusiastically embraced 
the idea and quickly organized their musi- 
cal forces, with Nicholas Inglimo, an 
Italian, as the conductor. The first or- 
chestra consisted of Italians, Germans, an 
Englishman, three Americans and men of 
various other nationalities. 

After the orchestra was formed the 
superintendent began to find other talent, 
including dancers, monologists and sing- 
ers. There are 300 men in the shop and 
practically all of them formerly frequented 
places in the neighborhood for their lunch- 
eon. Now all but a dozen or so stay dur- 
ing the noon hour either to watch the en- 
tertainment or to take part in it 

The appended picture shows the orches- 
tra in action during a concert. There is 
no concert stage or uniform. The men in 
the audience listen to the concert in their 
work garb. Most of them are in overalls 
or shirt sleeves. Those in the orchestra, 
however, keep their coats on. The girl 
auditors are also in working attire. 

An aroma of illuminating gas. blended 
with tobacco smoke, pervades the long one- 
story shop and gives just the right atmos- 
phere to a concert by and for gas workers, 
while curious little gas tanks, pipes, rubber 
tubes, testing apparatus and gas meters in 
all stages of dissection make an appropriate 
setting. 
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Scene at a Noon-Hour Concert by the Orchestra Composed of Employees of the Consolidated Gas Company, in New York’s 


The piano is loaned by the company, and 
it is presided over by a girl stenographer. 
A touch of color or distinction is some- 
times given to the concerts by the presence 
of society women from uptown or settle- 
ment workers from the neighborhood. 


The orchestra’ consists of eighteen 
string and wind instruments. The leader 
wears a blue striped cotton jumper. Near- 


by is an American flag. The gas company 
has established a rule that members shall 
be privileged to practise every day from 
11:45 a. m. to 12:15 p. m. before they as- 
semble for the daily concert. This is 
scheduled to last until 12:45 o’clock, when 
the instruments are put away and the or- 
chestra goes to lunch. There is no deduc- 
tion of pay for the time consumed in 


“Gas House District” 


practise, performance and the midday 
meal. 

A few months ago it was discovered that 
among the clerical force were two clever 
young women with alto and _ soprano 
voices, and after a little persuasion Katie 
Cruse and Carrie Shurah were impressed 
into service, after Tessie Vetter, the sten- 
ographer before mentioned, was induced 
to become the pianist. Messrs. Kenny and 
Doolin are the official dancers of the shop. 

A description of a recent concert will tell 
something of the program. “The Wash- 
ington Post” march by Sousa was the first 
composition played. This was followed by 
“Home, Sweet Home” and an Italian waltz. 
Then a boy hung up a pasteboard placard, 
announcing “The Volunteer Singers.” The 


Misses Kruse and Shurah then sang popu- 
lar ballads. Next the orchestra played a 
selection from “The Bohemian _ Girl.” 
This was followed by a dancing specialty 
by Kenny and Doolin, and the program 
concluded with “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” No matter what the program is “The 
Star Spangled Banner” is always the con- 
cluding number at these concerts unless 
there are vociferous demands for encores, 
when “Home, Sweet Home” is played. 

One interested visitor was Anne Mor- 
gan, daughter of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
Miss Morgan was so much impressed by 
the gas house orchestra that she took the 
men in a body to the opera as her guests, 
the performance being “Manon Lescaut.” 

CLARENCE AXMAN 








GODOWSKY AS THE IMPRESSIONIST SEES HIM 
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By Grace L. Egbert 


HAT all-important but wobbly door 
opened and Godowsky, the far-famed, 


was acknowledging the welcoming ap- 





plause. In the half-ligkt of the platform 
-he had requested that all but three of 
the lights be turned out—he sat fingering 
his cuffs and watching the late-comers 


straggling to their seats. And those al- 
ready seated were watching him. They 
wondered at the incongruity of the short, 
thickset figure with rounding shoulders and 
his deserved glory of delicate technical ac- 
complishment. 


But at his first touch there were sharp 
in-takings of breath from his listeners: the 
heavy body was forgotten and the marvel 
of his flying fingers centered the attention 


Imperceptibly the figure of the player 
merged and became a part of the instru 
ment in the dimness and the surge of the 


music. There was a message being pro- 
nounced—a message impelling, irresistible 
We lost the sense of means and method. 
we divined his vision, we felt the arrival at 
a destination without being conscious of 
the steps of the journey 


And when the last vibration of the 
Strauss waltz had ceased the heavy figure 
detached itself from the piano and bowed, 
wearily, triumphantly. 





Clara Butt Enjoys the American Brand 
of Interview 
Mme. Clara Butt, the English. contralto. 


figures that she has been interviewed over 
2000 times in the course of her professional 


career and she has found the American 
interview far less of an ordeal than in anv 
other land. “I consider the American 


method much superior to the English,” the 
prima donna said several days after her 
arrival. “The average English reporter sits 
there waiting for you to say something, until 
you begin to feel as uncomfortable as he 
looks. The American, on the contrary, puts 
you completely at your ease by doing most 
of the talking himself, and all you have to 
do is to fill in the gaps in the conversation 
Both Mr. Rumford and myself usually de- 
test being interviewed, but we have quite 
enjoyed the experience over here.” 
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American Teachers’ Association Considers Important Phases of Country’s Artistic Development at Meetings Held in Poughkeepsie—A 
Significant Conference on Status of Public School Music—Tina Lerner and Carrie Bridewell Entertain Delegates 








[By a Staff Correspondent] 

OUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 2—The 
Music Teachers’ National Association 

held its thirty-fourth annual meeting at 
Vassar. College on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wedriesday and Thursday, December 30, 31 
and January 1 and 2 with a large attend- 
ance of men and women who are promi 
nent in the musical life of America and a 





and sentiment is crystallizing. With this 
condition obtaining it is evident that a na- 
tional association might be a guiding force 
and corrective influence of great value were 
it to act along suck: lines as would throw 
the light of more mature judgment on the 
problems of the present day teacher. The 
national association should either meet this 
condition or else resolve itself into a purely 
cultural society with such avowed aims as 
would suits its clientéle. It is probable that 


16, Ave Maris Stella (Ist Mode); André Raison. 
Organist of Ste. Genevieve du Mont, Paris, from 
1685, Kyrie du premier ton pour un plein jeu 
accompagné d’une Pedalle de Trompette en Taille; 
Preludes and Strophes for the Magnificat, 
Girolamo Diruta, Organist in Chioggia, b. ca. 1560, 
“Magnificat nelli tasti naturali’” (Sth Mode); Eras- 
mus Kindermann, Nuremburg, 1616, Prelude 
(8th Mode); Dietrich Buxtehude, b. Helsingor, 
1637, Organist of the Marienkirche in_ Libeck 
1668-1707, Prelude (1st Mode). Chorale-Preludes: 
qonans, Sebastian Bach, ‘‘Meine Seele erhebt den 

érrn” (Magnificat: tonus peregrinus), “An Was- 
serfliissen nD “In yg Peel Johannes 
Brahms, “O Traurigkeit, erzeleid’’; Ch.-M. 





Some of the prominent delegates, including Hamilton MacDougall, Wellesley Cotlege; Gustave L. Becker; Beulah Tompkins, Vassar; Hetty 


S. Wheeler, Wellesley; Leo R. Lewis, 


Tufts College; 


Cincinnati; George Coleman Gow, Vassar; Caroline Gardner Bartlett, New York 


program which, aside from many interest- 
ing papers on musical topics, included an 
organ recital by Wallace Goodrich of. Bos- 
ton, a song recital by Mme. Carrie Bride- 
well, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and a piano recital by Tina Ler- 
ner, the Russian pianist. 

The development of the National Asso- 
ciation, during the past five years, has been 
quite outside of the lines to be expected 
if one is to judge from the purposes of 
the founders and the tendencies of the 
first years of the association’s activities. 
During these first years the tendency was 
to make the association quite similar to 
the many State associations and to act as 
a clearing-house in a larger way for the 
more local organizations. In following 
out this policy the aim was to have sub- 
jects of definite value to the teachers pres- 
ent treated in a practical manner and to 
reach as large a number of the rank and 
file as possible. In this way it conformed 
to a certain extent with the methods still 
in vogue in the associations which have 
and are, devoting their activities to purely 
academic subjects. 

However, in the last few annual meet- 
ings the association has developed along 
other lines. Many of the papers presented 
treated of subjects more or less abstruse, 
and while they may be of great interest to 
the thorough musician do not appeal to the 
average teacher from the standpoint of 
practicality. The attendance has become 
more representative of the college depart- 
ment of music and the large conservatory 
and less representative of the isolated 
teacher. The helpful discussions which 
marked previous meetings have been 
largely curtailed in usefulness by being 
shortened and by being concerned with 
subjects belonging rather to the cultural 
than the practical domain. It must be said, 
however, that these discussions have been 
better handled, the men participating have 
been better equipped for the handling of 
the subjects considered, and the sum total 
of musical knowledge definitely added to. 
Effort has been made, also, to publish all 
papers and discussions in something like 
permanent form, so that they might form 
the basis of reference matter on the sub- 
jects treated. 

With this evolution in the fundamental 
principles it is still the purpose, judging 
from the name of the societv and the at- 
titude of its members, to supplement the 
State associations and offer a court of last 
resort for the solution of their teaching 
problems. Despite this attitude the pro- 
grams of the annual meetings have grad- 
ually changed, along with the character of 
membership attendance until but a small 
proportion of the convention time is de- 
voted to the practical questions which 
every teacher has to meet in his daily per- 
sonal work and in his relations with his 
fellow teachers. The State associations, 


on the other hand, have taken a new lease 
on life and are meeting these problems 
courageously. While no definite solutions 
to pressing questions have been found yet 
much useful discussion has been provoked 


the next two years will see a realization 
of this fact brought Lome to the associa- 
tion. 

The chief matters before the annual 
business meeting were the election of three 
members of the executive committee and 
the reports of the various officers. The 
latter showed the association to be in good 
condition. J. Lawrence Erb, Wooster, 
Ohio; Hamilton MacDougall, Wellesley 
College, and E. B. Birge, Indianapolis, were 
chosen as the three members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. This committee later 
elected Charles H. Farnsworth, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia, president; Allen Spen- 
cer, Chicago, vice-president; J. Lawrence 
Erb, Wooster, secretary and Waldo S. 
Pratt treasurer and editor of the associa- 
tion’s publications. The project to change 
the name to “The National Musical Asso- 
ciation” was not carried. 


The Opening Session 


The opening session on Monday evening 
was devoted to a reception tendered to the 
members of the association by the trustees 
of Vassar College. This was largely at- 
tended and was a brilliant function. The 
formal opening of the meetings was re- 
served for Tuesday morning and consisted 
of addresses by President James M. Taylor, 
D.D., LL.D., of Vassar; Walter L. Bo- 
gert, president of the New York State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, and John C. 
Griggs, president of the Dutchess County 
Association of Musicians. 

The first paper was “Church Music and 
the Gregorian System” and was prepared 
and read by Wallace Goodrich, dean of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
3oston. The paper showed a wealth of 
knowledge of the subject treated and was 
a tracing of the influence of the Gregorian 
system on the music of the church. This 
influence was shown to be greatly beneficial 
to the development of the true form of 
music in the church and the degeneracy of 
music for religious purposes in the present 
day was deplored. Mr. Goodrich advo- 
cated a return, as far as practical, to the 
Gregorian principles, claiming that they 
were ideal in their application to the re- 
ligious idea. 

At 4.30 the same day Mr. Goodrich gave 
an organ recital, with explanatory remarks 
on certain phases of the churck service as 
treated by organists from Pierre Cornet to 
Ernest Chausson. This recital was closely 
allied in subject matter to the lecture of 
the morning, and the two should have been 
more closely related in the time of giving. 
Both the lecture and the recital would have 
gained much in value had the two been 
combined. The compositions played gave 
little opportunity for Mr. Goodrich to dis- 
play his ability as a performer and de- 
pended on their historical interest to hold 
the attention of the audience. The matter 
presented must undoubtedly have been of 
great interest and value to those primarilv 
concerned with the development of music 
for the churck: service. The program was 
as follows: 


Pierre Cornet, Brussels 15, Salve Regina (2nd 
Mode); Padre Manuel Rodriguez Coelho, Lisbon 


Richard Zeckwer, Philadelphia; Leonard B. McWhood, Drew; A. G. Gantvoort, 


Widor, Chorale from the Symphonie Romane 
(Upon the melody of the Gradual for Easter Day, 
*‘Haec dies. quam fecit Dominus, exultemus’’); 
Vincent d’Indy, Ernest Chausson,: “Qui sequitur 
me non aimbulat in tenebris’” (3rd Mode), “Veni 
Sponsa Christi” (7th Mode), Antiphons for the 
Office of Vespers. 


Music for College Yells 


The second paper was entitled “College 
Calls” and was presented by Leonard B. 
McWhood, of Drew Seminary. The paper 
properly should have been named “College 
Yells,” for it was concerned with a pres- 
entation of the view that the college yell 
as now practised is barbaric and to be con- 
demned from every standpoint excepting 
that of inciting the home team to victory. 
Tt was suggested that in place of yells 
musical calls be used and interesting illus- 
trations were given. Attention was also 
directed to the songs of German college 
students. 

This paper was followed by one on “The 
History of the American College of Mu- 
s‘cians” by Edward Morris Bowman. In 
view of the agitation in favor of the 
standardization of the teaching of music 
the history of this organization, which had 
as it prime purpose the establishing of such 
a standard, was most interesting. The 
paper, in its published form in the records 
of the association, will form a record of 
definite achievement well worth perusing 
by those who are now advocating these 
reforms, 

‘One of the most interesting features of 
the first day’s sessions was the informal 
talk by Henry E. Krehbiel, critic of the 
New York Tribune, on “New Lights on 
Beethoven from His Conversation Books.” 
The “Conversation Books,” as will be re- 
called, were those unbound sheets of paper, 
sometimes consisting of but one page, 
sumetimes of many pages, on whick. Bee- 
thoven and his visitors wrote their ques- 
tions and answers during the time of the 
master’s deafness. Mr. Krehbiel paid a 
tribute to Thayer’s “Life of Beethoven,” 
whick: was never finished and which it is 
understood Mr. Krehbiel is preparing and 
completing for publication in English, the 
original and incomplete edition having been 
published in German after having been re- 
fused in America. The lecturer took up in 
detail the Schindler book on the ‘subject 
and accused that writer, whose visiting 
cards proclaimed him the “friend. of Bee- 
thoven,” of falsifying the “Conversation 
Books” to bolster up his own inaccuracies 
and false statements. Since some of these 
matters depend on the kinds of ink used 
and on evidence which is merely the pitting 
of the word of one man against that of 
another, it is evident that the musical world 
will hold its judgment in abeyance until 
the full evidence in the case is presented 
Mr. Krehbiel’s talk was delightful an’l 
most interesting both because of the sub- 
ject matter and the method of presentation 
and his complete contributions to the sub- 
ject will be received with interest. 


Physics and Music 


In the afternoon the paper on “Physics 
and Music,” prepared by Clark Wells 
Chamberlain, Ph.D., was read by Edna 


Carter, Ph.D., also of Vassar College. The 
paper was devoted to the well-known phys- 
ical facts concerning tone and its qualities 
and brought. out little that was new ex- 
cepting certain illustrations of tone waves 
showing the relation of tone color to wave 
forms. 

Mrs. Caroline Gardner Bartlett, of New 
York, read a paper entitled “The Singer 
and His Environment.” This paper con- 
tained nothing of the instructive and was 
merely a plea for the better moral environ- 
ment of the young men and women who 
come to New York to study voice. It is 
probable that some of the statements were 
overdrawn. 

The final paper of the afternoon was one 
by Dr. Frank E. Miller, of inew York, on 
“Vocal Art Science from the Standpoint 
of the Use and Abuse of the Voice.” The 
paper: was profusely illustrated by singers 
brought from New York by Dr. Miller. 
Whether from lack of time or for some 
other reason Dr. Miller failed to make his 
points clear, or perhaps did not arrive at 
the definite ideas which he wished to pre- 
sent. The subject is a-broad one and nat- 
urally takes time for discussion, which was 
unfortunately not available. The subject, 
as it was left, was not muct. clearer than 
when it was begun. Dr. Miller, however, 
did prove conclusively the efficacy of cer- 
tain operations to enable the singer to do 
his best work. 


Mme. Bridewell’s Recital 


The first evening recital was by Mme. 
Carrie Bridewell. The program was as 
follows: 

Lunghi dai Caro Bene, Secchi; Se Ta M’ami, 
Pergolesi; Chi Vuol la Zingarella, Pasiello; 1m 
Herbst, Franz; Schlafliedchen, Herman; Der Todt 
und das Madchen, Schubert; Meine Liebe ist 
Griin, Brahms; La Brise, Saint-Saéns; Sapho, 
Massenet; Mandoline, Debussy; I’m Wearing Awa’, 
Jean, Foote; What’s in the Air To-day, Eden; 
Allah, Chadwick; Child’s Prayer, Harold. 


Mme. Bridewell’s voice is of the true 
contralto quality and noble in its power 
and breadth. Furthermore, coupled with 
these natural qualifications there is a good 
vocal technic and a keen insight into the 
effects possible of production with such an 
organ. It is true that in the more delicate 
songs there was sometimes felt on the 
part of the audience a desire for a little 
more finesse, a little less of the heroic 
style, but, after all, no one singer possesses 
all of the virtues. In the Secchi number 
Mme. Bridewell was especially happy, dem- 
onstrating her ability as a singer of bel 
canto and in the Pasiello she won imme- 
diate applause by the verve and style of 
her rendition. Her “Im Herbst” was a 
thoroughly great rendition from every 
standpoint. Indeed, her group of German 
lieder went far toward proving her a singer 
of supreme qualifications. To this kind 
of work both her voice and temperament 
are eminently suited. In her group of 
French songs she was compelled to re- 
spond to an encore after Debussy’s “Man- 
doline,” which was well done. Her songs 
in English showed the same care in enun- 
ciation that her other groups gave evidence 
of and were received with the most hearty 
approval. Victor Kiesewetter was an able 
accompanist. 


Training of the Composer 


The second day’s sessions were probably 
the most interesting of the meeting. The 
chief meetings of the morning were the 
conferences on Theory and Public School 
Music. In these two conferences the pa- 
pers were of direct value and the discus- 
sions were productive of information of 
interest. 

Hamilton C. MacDougall, of Wellesley 
College, read the main paper at the theory 
conference on “The Training of the Com- 
poser.” In this paper Mr. MacDougall 
touched directly on the methods of pre- 
senting this subject to the average student. 
He compared the methods of teaching com- 
position with those of teaching lenguage 
and emphasized the necessity of training 
the student to write the idiomatic phrases 
He demonstrated also that this training 
should come through the examination of 
works of the great composers and not 
from mere textbook study. He spoke of 
the value of hymn tunes and chorales and 
such works as Mendelssohn’s “Songs with- 
out Words” and of the vice which our mod- 
ern writers of textbooks have done along 
these lines. The gist of “tis remarks was 
that the composer learns to compose by 
composing and that his best textbook is 
found in real music, not in the theoretical 
study of those works through the textbook. 

The subject was discussed by Orlando A. 
Mansfield, Wilson College; Leonard B. 


; [Continued on next page] 
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McWhood, Drew Seminary, and others. 
Many ideas along the lines of practical 
teaching were brought out and the confer- 
ence was of undoubted benefit. 


Public School Music Conference 


The conference on public school music, 
which occurred at the. same time, unfor- 
tunately, for it was of such value that all 
should have been present, was opened by a 
paper, “Closer Relations between School 
Music Teachers and the Professional Mu- 
sician,” by Etta Crane, Potsdam Normal 
School. The conference was presided over 
by Osbourne McConathy, Chelsea, Mass., 
who contributed largely to the success of 
the discussion. 

The tendency of the discussion was not 
to devote the time to methods of getting 
results from public students but to obtain- 
ing co-operation between those teaching in 
the public schools and those outside of that 
branch of music. There was a tendency to 
be broadminded and to allow that the faults 
had been .great on both sides, and that 
while so-called pro- 
fessional musicians 
had been intolerant 
public school teach- 
ers of music had 
not always meas- 
ured up to an exact- 
ing standard. Evi- 
dence was presented 
showing the vast 
improvement along 
the lines of musical 





teaching in the 
schools and_ alsa 
showing increasing 
co-operation be- 








tween musicians in 
both lines of work. 
Special stress was 
laid on the chang- 
ing conditions in the 
public schools and effort was made 
to forecast the rearrangement of studies 
with the view of providing for mu- 
sic. The question of credits for music 
study was thoroughly discussed. At the 
close of the conference a committee was 
appointed to consider the various questions 
raised with instructions to investigate 
thoroughly and report to the next meeting 
with recommendations for definite action. 
The men and women concerned in this con- 
ference approached their subjects with 
clear and well-defined ideas, with a broad 
viewpoint, and seemed interested in pro- 
ducing definite results. In many ways this 
conference bade fair to be the most pro- 
ductive of actual results of any meeting 
of the convention. 

‘the morning closed with. the President's 
address by George Coleman Gow, of Vas- 
sar, This address was on the subject of 
“The Teacher and His Material” and was 
a masterly presentation. Mr. Gow made a 
plea for the treating of music as a science 


Carrie Bridewell, 
Contralto, Who Gave 
a Recital at the 
Convention 


The International Musical Soclety 


After the annual business meeting there 
was an open meeting of the International 
Musical Society, of which Waldo S. Pratt 
is president. The three papers presented 
at this meeting were designed to meet the 
program demands of that society and not 
of the association, and so skould not be 
criticized from the standpoint of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. 

The first paper was by Fritz Krull, In- 
dianapolis, and was “A Contribution to the 
Theories for the Fixing of the Intervals of 
the Major Diatonic Scale.” As a matter 
of historical research and of scientific pres- 
entation this paper was most admirable 
and will undoubtedly be of value to those 
seeking information along those lines. It 
will be available in the publications of the 
society. 

Charles H. Mills, University of Illinois, 
spoke of “The Granting of Degrees in Mu- 
sic.” He traced the general history of the 
place of music in the universities and espe- 
cially of the requirements for the granting 
of degrees beginning with the middle ages, 
pointing out that theoretical music held an 
important place in education in the schemes 
of the Greeks and later civilizations. With 
the development of music, the youngest of 
the arts, there was a constant shifting of 
standards, with the result that it lost its 
place in the general educational scheme. 
In its recreative process music lost its place 
as an equal with other studies and the prob- 
lem is not yet settled. The degrees there- 
fore stow somewhat of this struggle. The 
functions of the music school in the uni- 
versity, the meaning of ‘degrees, the re- 
quirements, none of these have been ab- 
solutely settled. His solution of the prob- 
lem was to have music studied as a science 
on a par with the other sciences. 

Probably the most interesting of these 
three papers, as well as the most practically 
helpful, was that by Leo R. Lewis, Tufts 
College, on “The Possibilities of Thematic 
Indexing.” In this paper Mr. Lewis spoke 
of his system of, thematic indexing by 
which he had definitely located for imme- 
diate reference the hymn tunes of 120 
books with approximately 80,000 cards. 
The system was not indicated in detail. 
The chief merit of the paper was in the 
demonstration of the efficacy of the sys- 
tem and the practical use it might have in 
case it were extended to every known tune, 
This would immediately make possible the 
location of any tune, would tell where it 
was used, who first used it and other valu- 
able information. An entire system he 
estimated would cost $100,000 for 10,000,000 
cards, 

Tina Lerner’s Recital 


The recital on Wednesday evening was 
by Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist. It 
was given in the auditorium of the Y. W. 
C. A. and was tendered to the members of 
the National Association by the Dutchess 
County Association as a recital and recep- 
tion. The recital and reception were 





From Left to Right: 
York; J. Lawrence Erb, Wooster University, Wooster, O., and W. J. Baltzell, 
Editor of “The Musician” 


and for the presentation to the world at 
large of all of the new knowledge, just as 
is done in the scientific world. The ten- 
dency to keep good methods and ideas for 
one’s personal use was to be deplored, since 
it put music on the basis of a trade and-not 
a science. In his talk he used Guido of 
Arezzo as an example of the man who con- 
tributed largely to the science of music 
in the proper spirit. 


Prof. Case, University of Wisconsin; Edward Bergé, New 


largely attended and not a seat was to be 
had at the beginning of the recital. The 
program was: 


César Franck; Prelude, Fugue and Variation 
Unsranget by Harold Bauer); Dohnanyi, Rhap- 
sodie Major; Schubert-Liszt, Wanderer, Fan- 
tasie; Chopin, Four Preludes: Nocturne B Major. 
op. 9, No. 3,. Fantasie. F Minor and Tarantella; 
Gabrilowitsch, Feuillet d’Album; Hinton, Etude 
Arabesque (Dedicated to Tina Lerner); Tschai- 
kowsky-Pabst, Paraphrase on “Eugene Onégin.” 


This program was unique in that it con- 
tained many numbers which are not often 
heard at the average piano recital. It was 
a somewhat exacting list of works to be 
performed, but Miss Lerner acquitted her- 
self triumphantly, being recalled many 
times and encored. 

Miss Lerner demonstrated beyond a 


.S 


pupils in place of the present loose meth- 
ods. This was one of the most practical 
papers of the meetings. 

In “The Regeneration of Philistia” Mr. 
Lewis, of Tufts, took up the question of 
the use of the mechanical player in the 
education of music students and others. 
Speaking of the use of these at Tufts he 





Leo R. Lewis, of Tufts College (in Center); Mr. Francis, His Assistant (on Left), 
and Henry Dike Sleeper, of Smith College 


doubt that she is one of the best equipped 
pianists technically now before the public. 
This was shown in the ease with which she 
performed the Dohnanyi Rhapsodie, the 
“Wanderer Fantasie,” the Chopin “Taran- 
tella” and the Tschaikowsky paraphrase. 
The Harold Bauer arrangement of the 
César Franck was 
played with a fine 
repose and_ tonal 
balance and was a 
happy beginning for 
a program the key- 
note of which was 
modernity. 

Aside from her 
technical equipment 
Miss Lerner inter- 
ests the listener be- 
cause of her mod- 
esty while on the 
stage, and her 
power of interpre- 
tation, which is 
quite out of all pro- 
portion to her self- 
effacement, In spite 
of an appearance of 
physical frailty there was power in her 
tone and authority in her readings. The 
finer passages, too, were given with a fine- 
ness of perception which was unexpected. 
Her Chopin was as delicate and cameo-like 
as her “Wanderer Fantasie” was bold and 
forceful. The tribute paid to her was all 
the more remarkable because it came from 
professional musicians who might have 
been expected to be hypercritical. 








Tina Lerner, 
Who Entertained the 
Delegates with a 
Piano Recital 


Present-day Needs in Piano Teaching 


Tke last day of the meeting began with 
a piano conference presided over by Mrs. 
Thomas Tapper, New York, on the “Pres- 
ent Day Needs in Piano Teaching.” Mary 
E. O’Brien of- Boston, Kate S. Chittenden 
and Anna Lockwood of New York and 
others participated in the discussion. The 
chief points brought out were that music 
and not individuals should be taught and 
that there should be an. organization of 
piano. teachers as there is one of organists. 

). Lawrence Erb, Wooster, Ohio, read a 
paper on “The Conservatory of Music,” in 
which he made much use of statistics col- 
lected for a government report by A, L. 
Manchester. He showed the vastness of 
music study in college and other conserva- 
tories and especially showed the pre- 
eminence of the Middle West. In sum- 
ming up from these facts he concluded that 
there is a wide range of efficiency in both 
the theoretical and practical sides of the 
work and pointed out that while the prob- 
lem is slowly solving itself, yet there must 
be a great increase in the quality of the 
work and that appreciation must have a 
solid foundation upon which to rest. He 
also recommended jury examinations for 


offered interesting illustrations of their 
value. From generalizations Mr. Lewis 
proceeded to specific instances and by a 
liberal use of the player-piano demon- 
strated the efficiency of this instrument as 
an aid to a musical education. Before an 
audience which Mr, Lewis might have an- 
ticipated would be if not hostile, at least 
critical, he succeeded in so proving his 
point that much entl.usiasm and discussion 
were aroused. Mr. Lewis ought to be pre- 
vailed upon to present this lecture to as 
many of the State associations as are able 
to obtain it, since it is in direct line with 
their efforts toward constructive work, 
Quite aside from the value of the paper 
Mr. Lewis possesses an excellent and 
charming literary style and a commanding 
stage presence and should have a larger 
public for his interesting and valuable 
work. 


The Professional Accompanist 


Charles Gilbert Spross, of New York, 
one of the best accompanists in this coun- 
try, read a paper on “The Professional Ac- 
companist.” Departing from his notes Mr. 
Spross by narrating some of his personal 
experiences, drove home some of his points 
in a way which emphasized to his au- 
ditors the thorny way of the professional 
accompanist. Mr. Spross showed that the 
accompanist must have technic as a matter 
of course, that he must possess a ready 
memory and excellent sight reading ability, 
the power to rescue a singer or player from 
failure and the sense of anticipating what 
the soloist is going to do. The paper was 
listened to with great interest and Mr. 
Spross’s personal experiences gave the au- 
dience a chance to see behind the scenes. 
This paper should be heard at other gath- 
erings where there are pianists who aspire 
to be accompanists. The probable result 
would be-a great thinning of the ranks of 
ambitious aspirants. 

Orlando A. Mansfield of Wilson College, 
himself an Englishman, read a paper on 
“Modern Englisk Organ Playing and 
Writing.” The paper was a compendium 
of information of the subject of players 
and composers for that instrument in Eng- 
land, from 1850, and will present when 
published by the association information 
valuable for research work probably avail- 
able in no other form. 

The closing functions of the meetings 
were a demonstration of the Jacques Dal- 
croze system of rhythmic gymnastics by 
Clara Brooke, of Chicago, which though 
it did not prove the availability and neces- 
sity of the system for music students was 
nevertheless most interesting; and a recital 
of record music on the chapel organ. 

After these the session closed until 
the meeting next year, which will _prob- 
ably be in Cincinnati, though official 
announcement has not as yet been 
made. ARTHUR L, JupDsoN. 
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CLARA BUTT WINS 
POPULAR SUCCESS 


Celebrated British Contralto Makes 
Reappearance After Thirteen 
Years’ Absence 


Although the program of the second con- 
cert of the Volpe Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall last Tuesday evening was excep- 





tionally interesting in its composition—it 


centained Schumann’s D Minor Symphony, 
the third “Leonore” Overture, Grieg’s two 
*Elegiac Melodies” for strings and Mas- 


‘senet’s “Erinnyes” Suite—and although 


much of it was effectively played it was 
quite unmistakable that from the very out- 


set the main interest was concentrated 
upon the soloist, Clara Butt, the English 
contralto, who on this occasion faced an 
American audience for the first time in 
some thirteen years. It was a large audi- 
‘ence, too, and in view of the profusely 
recorded foreign triumphs of the artist its 
expectation was emphatically on tip-toe. 

Mme. Butt scored a popular success of 
the most undeniable order. Of that there 
was not the slightest question after she 
had sung her first two numbers, Beetho- 
ven’s “In Questa Tomba” and Glucks 
“Divinités du Styx.” Seldom has Car- 
negie Hall resounded with applause olf 
more indubitable sincerity. In response to 
it the singer was kept busy walking from 
the entrance to the front of the stage and 
back again, bowing to the audience and 
then facing about to bow to the orchestra. 
And this applause began da capo after she 
had sung Elgar’s two “Sea Pieces,” “Sab- 
bath Morning at Sea” and “Where Corals 
Lie,” which constituted her share in the 
second half of the program. It was not to 
be stilled until she had condescended to re- 
peat the second of these songs. It was, all 
told, a genuine ovation and a genuine popu- 
lar triumph. 

Mme. Butt is in all respects a most re- 
markable person. She is astonishing in 
appearance and amazing in voice. She is 
perhaps one of the most absolutely indi- 
vidual members of the contralto gentry 
that has ever been heard in this ‘country. 
More than six feet two in height, with 
Junoesque features, she presents a truly 
impressive figure. She fairly overtopped 
Mr. Volpe even as he stood elevated on a 
conductor’s stand well over a foot in 
height. Her voice resembles her imposing 
physical proportions. It is a huge organ, 
of almost unbelievable volume and ampli- 
tude, of great resonance and astonishing 
carrying power, a voice as large as the 
body it dwells in. Its range is very con- 
siderable and it reaches down to depths 
positively cavernous. It is almost awe- 
inspiring in the extremes of the lower reg- 
ister, positively baritonal in quality. Had 
the hearer listened to her opening phrases 
in the Beethoven number blindfolded he 
might readily have believed that these tones 
were emitted by a man. The vocal timbre 
changes in most curious fashion as the 
singer proceeds up the scale and in the 
upper regions of her compass it has _ the 
delicate lightness of a lyric-soprano. That 
there are certain well defined breaks in the 
transition from register to register is un- 
deniably true. Mme. Butt’s intonation is 
good and her phrasing generally satisfying. 
Her English enunciation was highly com- 
mendable. She was at her best in the Elgar 
songs, of which the second is the better, 
though neither—despite their admirable or- 
chestration—can be regarded as exception- 
ally original or inspired. 

It was a bad night for strings and so it 
was not surprising that the tone of the or- 
chestra was not always as good as it has 
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been in the past. On the whole, the splen- 
did Schumann Symphony was very 
roughly played, the first movement par- 
ticularly lacking the essential elasticity and 
springiness. Mr. Volpe deserves the 
heartiest thanks for following Mr. Stran- 
sky’s example in playing the two Grieg 
melodies which audiences always delight in. 
“Heart Wounds” lost some of its poig- 
nancy by a too rapid tempo, but the “Last 
Spring” was very well played and de- 
servedly applauded. The Massenet Suite, 
delicious in its melodic charm and graces 
of orchestral color, was effective. It should 
be played more frequently, Mr. Bronstein 
did the ‘cello solo in the “Scéne Re- 
ligieuse”—better known as the famous 
“Elégie ’—with pleasing tone and with feel- 
ing even if he was not constantly in faith- 
ful accord with the pitch. H. F, P. 
Comments of other New York critics: 


Her voice is a marvel—nothing less—and when 
she puts that restraint upon it which all artistic 
utierance commands it is of genuinely elemental 
puissance, transporting, irresistible—The New 
York Tribune. 


* * * Mme. Butt’s singing had a power, a 
force of expression, a sweep and domination, and 
in many respects a beauty of tone that made a 
deep impression upon her listeners. One of her 
most excellent qualities is her clearness ot -enun- 
ciation that makes the text of the music she sings 
clearly intelligible to her listeners, and they will 
pardon her much for this.—The New York Times. 


One of the most unusual sin ing voices of the 
present generation. * * * hilé’ it arouses 
amazement through its power, its range and flex- 
ibility, the instrument has marked shortcomings.— 
The New York World. 


She has overwhelming impetuosity of delivery, 
undeniable temperament and skill in the declama- 
tory treatment of text. Her singing united char- 
acteristics which called for admiration with other 
which could cause only regret.—Z7he New Yorie 

un, 





CLARA BUTT MAKES _ 
HER BOSTON DEBUT 


Appears in Concert with Kennerley 
Rumford and Impresses Critic with 
Her Power and Simplicity 


; Boston, Jan. 6—Yesterday afternoon 
Clara Butt, the much heralded English con- 
tralto, who had not visited Boston for 
thirteen years, appeared with her husband, 
Kennerley Rumford, the baritone, in Sym- 
phony Hall. This was Mr. Rumford’s first 
appearance in America. Harold Craxton 
was accompanist and John P. Marshall or- 
ganist. The program was diversified, in- 
cluding songs by Strauss, Grieg, Handel, 
Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, MacDowell, 
C. H, Parry, C. V. Stanford, M. V. White, 
Goring-Thomas, Debussy, Graham, Peel, 
Franco Leone, S. Liddle’s “Abide With 
Me”; Goring-Thomas’s “Night Hymn at 
Sea,” sung as a duet, with organ accom- 
paniment. There was a large and very ap- 
plausive audience. 

Mr, Rumford interpreted his songs with 
taste and an agreeable quality of tone. Of 
Mme. Butt’s performance the Boston 
Herald said, in part: “The utter absence of 
any trace of the sensational was one of the 
singer's chief charms. * * * An un- 
commonly tall woman, whose figure was so 
well proportioned, however, as to be en- 
tirely pleasing. Her demeanor was calm 
and gracious, her movements gracefully de- 
liberate, her whole presence betokening re- 
finement, dignity and self-command with- 
out assurance. And when she sang, the 
promise of her aspect was more than ful- 
hlled. A clearer, more musical, more reso- 
nant or more powerful voice has seldom 
been heard. Her middle and high notes 
possess a peculiarly ringing quality com- 
bined with remarkable sweetness of tone. 
Her deepest notes are full, rich and melo- 
dious. In lighter passages her delicacy is 
delightful, with every modulation as clear 
as a silvery bell, and when power is called 
for her tones swell forth without any ap- 
pearance of effort and overtop easily the 
great volume of sound from the piano and 
the full-voiced organ. The program was 
admirably chosen to exhibit the wide range 
of Mme. Butt’s capabilities.” 








Beethoven Program for Mannes Recital 


A “Beethoven Program” consisting of 
three of the master’s great sonatas for vio- 
lin and piano will be offered by David and 
Clara Mannes at their second concert of 


‘the season on Sunday evening, January 109, 


at the Belasco Theater, New York. For it 
they have chosen the C Minor, op. 30, No. 
2, the A Major, op. 12, No. 2, and the G 
Major, op. 96, three works which are varied 
in content and show tke great genius of 
the composer to the best advantage. 





Charpentier’s “Louise” is to be sung in 
Trieste in Italian this Winter. 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET 


Next Congert, Wednesday Evening, Jan. 15 
at. 8.15 at Rumfor Hall, New York 
Program: ‘Mozart, Quartet in D; Saint Saens. 


Sonata for Piano and 'Cello; Dvorak artet in E 
flat. Assisting Artist, Miss Betty ieee Pianist. 





CLEMENT'S ARTISTRY 
ENCHANTS HEARERS 


French Tenor in First Recital of 
Season Gives Remarkable Exhi- 
bition of Singing 


Edmond Clément has repeatedly demon- 
strated that sensational success in singing 
can most assuredly be achieved by methods 
that are in all respects the direct antithesis 
of sensationalism. His New York recitals 
during the past two years have attracted 
audiences of enormous size and have 
moved them to expressions of de- 


light of the kind which only the out- 
and-out sensationalist is generally credited 
with the ability of provoking. And yet Mr. 
Clément is the living embodiment of re- 
fined artistry, the incarnation of French 
delicacy, elegance and taste. Everything 
about him—his singing, his bearing, his 
very manner of walking across the plat- 
form—reflects the quintessence of distinc- 
tion. He is a genuine aristocrat in his art. 

In spite of the rain A£olian Hall was 
packed almost to its capacity, when the 
eminent tenor gave his first New York re- 
cital of the season last Tuesday afternoon. 
The applause with which he was greeted at 
various intervals during the progress of 
the recital was such as the most pampered 
of popular vocal idols might well have been 
proud of. At the close of the recital there 
was a rush for the edge of the platform 
and a demand for encores which Mr. 
Clément was constrained to gratify in lib- 
eral measure. He was in fine vocal form. 
And yet comment on the purely vocal side 
of this singer’s performances is, in the last 
analysis, superfluous, for he could still ¢n- 
chant with his incomparable art had he not 
a tithe of his present natural vocal endow- 
ments. 

His program, which follows. was of un- 
even merit, as far as sheer musical value 
of individual songs was concerned: 

“Sabre en Main,” Saint-Saéns; ‘‘Mignonne,”’ 
Bruneau; “Enfant de Catane,”’ Widor; ‘“‘Automne,” 
Fauré; “A Des Oiseaux,” Hue; ‘‘Nocturne,”’ 
Chausson; ‘‘Menteuse Cherie,” Massenet; “Le 
Printemps,” Hahn; ‘‘Beau Soir,’? Debussy; “Séré- 
nade,” Bizet; “Aubade,” Erlanger; ‘‘Chanson de 
uin,” Godard; “La Cloche Feélée, Charpentier; 
‘Bergerett,”” Weckerlin. 





None of these numbers is a mastersong, 
though some of them have an easy charm 
to commend, and others certain other ele- 
ments of interest. What most delighted 
his hearers was Weckerlin’s “Bergerette,” 
the “Dream” aria from  Massenet’s 
“Manon”—which he sang as an encore to 
an excellent harp accompaniment by Carlos 
Salzedo — Arcadet’s “Chanson Lorrain” 
and Weckerlin’s “Bergére Légére.” 

For exquisite finish of style, beauty of 
phrasing and deeply soulful expression 
nothing that Mr. Clément did surpassed the 
“Manon” number. So intense was the gen- 
eral pleasure of his performance of it that 
there was a repetition of the number. 

The Saint-Saéns song which opened the 
concert is lusty and vigorous and hence ill- 
adapted to Mr. Clément’s more repressed 
methods. But he more than compensated 
for this by the Widor, the Fauré and the 
Massenet and Bizet pieces which followed. 

The Weckerlin “Bergerette” is a little 
masterpiece of airy humor and Mr. Cle- 
ment’s deft handling of it was deliciously 
spirituel, That the tenor is the sprightliest 
kind of a comedian has long been known 
and his interpretation of Arcadet’s droll 
“Chanson Lorrain” has come to be one of 
his hallmarks. No recital of his is com- 
plete without it, and the audience burst 
into spontaneous applause when it heard 
the opening bars of the song. It would be 
a pleasure to hear Mr. Clément in an en- 
tire program of comic songs of this kind. 
He has the true French faculty of em- 
phasizing their piquant esprit without the 
slightest suggestion of coarseness or vul- 
garity. The little by-play of gesture and 
facial expression is in itself quite irre- 
sistible. 

Maurice Lafarge’s handling of the ac- 
companiments was in all respects an ex- 
ample of what good accompaniment should 
be. H. F. P. 





Mme. Olitzka and Zimbalist in Society 
Musicale 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the distinguished con- 
tralto, and Efrem Zimbalist, the famous 
violinist, performed at a society musicale 
for the benefit of settkement work at the 
Hotel Plaza, New York, January 6, the 
former singing songs by Stradella, Robert 
Franz, d’Albert and Rachmaninoff, with 
accompaniments by Charles Gilbert Spross, 
and the latter playing the Bruch Violin 
Concerto in G Minor, with Eugene Lutsky 
at the piano. 














Worcester Tele- 
gram, Oct. 19.—‘‘The 
audience of 350 _ people 
was greatly pleased with 
Miss Thornton’s interpre- 
tation of the Brahms 
numbers, which she gave 
with keen conception of 
their meaning and with 
true musicianship. The 
last number of the pro- 
gram called forth a de- 
mand for more, which was 
granted.’’ 


Boston Advertiser, 
Nov. 19.—‘‘Miss Thornton 
is well cast for such a 
whimsical group, as are 
the Fantasy’ pieces. The 
masculine, Schumannesque 
style which pervades the 
work was at all times sus- 
tained, and the pianist 
easily caught the quasi- 
extemporaneous idea of 
these little masterpieces. 
‘Des Abends,’ with its 
endless repetitions of its 
chief melody, is usually 
dull and uninteresting 
when played by lesser 
pianist, but Miss Thorn- 
ton chose a fine tempo, 
colored the theme well and 
held the interest- of her 
audience. The wild ‘In 
der Nacht’ was excep- 
tionally well played. and 
the final ‘‘Ende vom Lied’’ 
was sonorous and powerful 
enough—even to the furi- 
~, tempo of its middle 
part.’’ 


Boston Post, Nov. 
19.—‘“‘Miss Thornton 
showed indisputable  tal- 
ent . . . she imparts 
genuine musical interest 
to her performances.’’ 


Boston Monitor, 
Nov. 19.—‘‘The musician 
is there, the potential art- 
ist with a message is 
there. Miss Thornton is 
entirely prepared for pub- 
lic appearance.”’ 


Management: 
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Boston Globe, Nov. 
19.—‘‘Few young players 
ask a hearing in this busy 
town as well prepared. 

‘Miss Thornton already 
has learned to differenti- 
ate in the quality and at- 
tack of tone, to make a 
tone vocal, to lift a melody 
out from its accompani- 
ment, and to begin and 
end it gracefully. She 
also looks beneath the 
notes for their content, 
and yesterday found much 
of the hidden beauty in the 
little pictures in Schu- 
mann’s ‘Phantasiestuecke.’ 
Chopin’s sonata in B flat 
minor, in which Schumann 
said the composer ‘had 
bound together.four of his 
maddest children,’ in the 
main was well played. 
Miss Thornton can make 
the piano sonorous without 
being a: A large audi- 
ence applauded apprecia- 
tively.’’ 


Youngstown Daily 
Indicator, Dec. 3.— 
“The beauty of tone of 
her playing, her technique 
and sympathetic interpre- 
tation won the hearers and 
her playing was a decided 
treat.’’ 


The Elyria Ohio 
Democrat, Dec. 5.— 
**Miss Thornton played but 
a few notes before it was 
evident that she is gifted 
with an unusually beauti- 
ful touch, and a sense of 
tone values that would 
have made her in _ the 
world of painting, a color- 
ist of rare quality.’’ 


Boston Times, Novy. 
22. — ‘‘Miss’ Thornton’s 
technique is immensely 
facile and sure, her style 
is pure and good, and. is 
characterized by much 
grace and brilliancy.’’ 
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ANOTHER METHOD OF “BRINGING 
GOOD MUSIC TO THE PEOPLE” 


Alexander Russell Describes How He Is Meeting the Problem in a 
Big New York Department Store—Programs That Interest and 
Unconsciously Educate a Peculiarly Mixed Audience 








Reins the past three or four months 
the daily papers of New York City 
have devoted considerable space to edi- 
torials, letters from prominent musicians 
and others on the subject of free Winter 
concerts for the masses. Arguments have. 
been advanced that the great public which 
has given evidence of its desire to listen 
to good music at the municipal concerts in 
the various city parks during the Summer 
months each year should not be allowed to 





Alexander Russell, Concert Director and 
Organist at Wanamaker’s 


hunger for this kind of spiritual fare dur- 
ing the so-called “season,” when the city 
is virtually flooded with concerts of all 
kinds, which the poor man is not able to en- 
Joy on account of the prices of admission. 

In all this discussion the fact has been 
overlooked that the public is not wholly 
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without free music during the Winter 
months. For a decade or more excellent 
concerts have been given and are given 
to-day in the auditorium of the Wana- 
maker Store in New York. These enter- 
tainments are well worth hearing and are 
of a character to be enjoyable to the musi- 
cally inclined individual as well as to the 
person to whom music is but a secondary 
matter. The fact that these concerts are 
attended daily by thousands of persons 
is proof positive that they are worthy of 
attention. 


_ It may be recorded that. just so far as 
it is possible to conduct a series of musical 
performances in a department store with- 
out commercializing them or making them 
partake of the character of an advertising 
adjunct, this has been accomplished. The 
aim has been primarily to interest and 
educate the public and the high standard 
maintained in the fulfilment of this object 
is a credit to the ability of Alexander Rus- 
sell, who is the concert director and organ- 
ist of the auditorium. In obtaining the 
services of this musician a few years ago, 
the Wanamaker house practically pro- 
claimed. its intention of having concerts of 
a standard that would excel those heard 
there hitherto. Mr. Russell, who had 
already established himself as a composer 
of attainment, as a pianist, having studied 
abroad with such masters as Harold 
Bauer and Leopold Godowsky, and as an 
organist, having spent time in Paris under 
the noted Frenchman, Charles Marie 
Widor, was indeed a man to whom the 
management could look for excellent work, 
and he has fulfilled every expectation. 


“The problem of giving concerts for the 
public at large is, one that requires far 
more study and careful observation than 
one would ordinarily suppose,’ said Mr. 
Russell to a MusicaL AMERICA man the 
other day. “It is no simple matter to in- 
terest everybody and that in a measure is 
what we aim at; in doing so, we must not 
‘play down,’ as it were, or the value of the 
entertainment is immediately lost. One 
often hears it said that one can always get 
a crowd for a ‘free show.’ This may be so 
in the smaller cities, but in New York it 
does not hold. You cannot get people to 
come and listen to you here unless what 
you have to offer them is worth while. 


A Study of Audiences 


“In my work as concert director I have 
made a serious study of audiences, of what 
‘gets over’ and of what is never received 
by an audience. Our listeners here are, of 
course, composed of all sorts of persons, 
many of whom come direct from their 
homes to listen to the music, others, visi- 
tors from out of town, who happen to be 
in the store and are in a way ‘taking in the 
sights,’ and then those who drop in for a 
little while to be refreshed by the music, 
if such a thing is possible, and I feel 
strongly that it is. The programs given 
generally present soloists, singers and in- 
strumentalists, who are heard in solos, fre- 
quently with piano accompaniment and oc- 
casionally with the organ. Then the organ 
is played as a solo instrument quite in the 
manner of an organ recital at times, 
Variety is always found in the programs 
so that the person who does not like violin 
playing will be pleased with a group of 
songs or one or two organ pieces. 

“This Fall we gave from one to four 
concerts a day. A new idea was success- 
fully launched. We conceived the plan of 
giving ‘tableau opera, which was accom- 
plished by having a large frame set in the 
center of our stage, in which was enacted 
the opera. The music was sung by means 
of the Victrola records of all the well- 
known Metropolitan Opera artists being 
used, while the accompaniment was played 
by organ and piano. In this way we gave 
twenty-four performances each . of 
‘Madama Butterfly’ and ‘I Pagliacci’ and 
twelve of ‘Faust.’ It seems to me that 
this was of tremendous value to those who 
came to hear it, for the plot of the opera 
was unfolded by capable actors and the 
music heard through the agency of the 
world’s greatest singers. Surely those who 
crowded the auditorium daily must have 
profited by these performances.” 

Mr. Russell in his observations of his 
audiences has divided them into three 
classes with regard to their musical prefer- 
ences. “I find,” he observes, “that there 
are, first, a few who do not like music at 
all; then come those, numbering.a great 
many, who like it negatively, that is, who 
would not go far out of their way to hear 
it, but who enjoy it if they meet with it, and 








The Auditorium of Wanamaker’s Store in New York 


finally those who like it positively. In 
such an enterprise as the presentation of 
free concerts these three classes must be 
satisfied by a single program. 


A Memorial Concert to Massenet 


“For example, early in the Autumn we 
gave a memorial concert of the works of 
Massenet, who died last Summer. It was 
no little problem to make a program of 
his works that would stimulate our audi- 
ences. The desire to pay homage to the 
great Frenchman, whose music is loved by 
musicians and laymen alike the world over, 








Grace Hornby as “Nedda,” Umberto 
Sorrentino as “Canio,” in a Panto- 
mimic “Pagliacci” 


gave us the initial impetus for the con- 
cert. And so with the aid of four able 
singers and the organ, many of his best 
known arias and songs were heard. Such 
things as the ‘Legend of the Sage Brush,’ 
from ‘Le Jongleur, ‘Il est bon, from 
‘Hérodiade,’ and portions from ‘Manon’ 
were new to many in our audience, but 
they responded to them in no uncertain 
way. I played the popular ‘Méditation 
from ‘Thais’ on the organ far down on 
the program and if there were those who 
came to hear that composition (which in 
spite of its being a bit hackneyed is a 
beautiful melody in the truest sense) those 
persons were benefited without doubt by 
listening to the rest of the program.” 

Regarding the guiding principles on 
which he worked, Mr. Russell declared: 
“In every case one must appeal to the 
primitive sense of rhythm, which is innate 
in every human being to a certain de- 
gree. Even the savages have their drums 
of all kinds upon which they beat their 
calls. Then melody, that part of music 
which all of us enjoy, must be an import- 
ant factor, for music that is purely melo- 
dic makes an almost instantaneous appeal. 
Comes the civilized man and adds har- 
mony to rhythm and melody, making it 
complete. These three things must be 
observed if one wishes to hold one’s hear- 
ers, especially when one is playing to per- 
sons who can by no means be termed 
‘highbrow. Sudden harmonic changes 
and obscure melodic turns slip by them 
and interest them to no degree, so that if 
one insists on doing so, one will suddenly 
find oneself without an audienee. ~ 

“The masses can be educated only. when 
they are unconscious of the process. An- 
nounce to them that you are trying to up- 
lift them and they will not listen to you, 


for they find their intelligence insulted. 
And one cannot blame them. 


“My audiences now applaud such things 
as the Largo from the ‘New World Sym- 
phony’ of Dvorak, the ‘Magic Fire Scene’ 
from ‘Die Walkure,’ the Prelude and the 
‘Good Friday Music’ from ‘Parsifal,’ the 
first movement from Schubert’s ‘Unfin- 
ished’ Symphony, and some of the great 
original organ compositions. Intersperse 
these masterworks with familiar pieces 
like the Schubert Serenade, Dvorak Hu- 
moreske, the ‘Badinage’ of Victor Herbert, 
the ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus’ from ‘Tannhauser,’ 
and you can do what would be impossible 
if you attempted to play them a solid list 
of long symphonic works.” A. W. K. 





Bonci Preparing for Concert Tour After 
Mexican Opera Triumphs 


Alessandro Bonci, the illustrious Italian 
tenor, returned to New York January 6, 
after a season of opera in the City of 
Mexico, in which his appearances con- 
stituted the most brilliant feature. Mr. 
Bonci appeared in a wide variety of roles, 
and in each of them was received with the 
utmost acclaim. For his present tour of 
this country Mr. Bonci will confine himself 
to appearances in concert. The tour will 
extend from Boston, in the East, to Denver, 
in the West, and Texas cities in the South. 
His itinerary, beginning February 3 and ex- 
tending to April 26, as follows: 

February 3, San Antonio, Tex.; February 
6, Houston, Tex.; February 17, Clinton, Ia, ; 
February 20, Denver, Col.; February 22, 
Lincoln, Neb.; February 24, Louisville, Ky. ; 
February 26, Cincinnati, O.; February 28, 
Columbus, O.; March 2, Boston; March 4, 
Albany, N. Y.; March 6, Lansing, Mich.; 
March 7, Detroit, Mich.; March 10, Owen 
Sound, Can.; March 13, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
March 16, Cleveland, O.; March 24, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; March 26, Raleigh, N. C,; 
March 28, Morgantown, W. Va.; March 31, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; April 2, Des Moines, 
Ia.; April 4, Oklahoma City, Okla.; April 7, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; April 9, Austin, Tex.; 
April 12, New Orleans, La.; April 15, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; April 17, Wilmington, N. C.; 
April 26, Philadelphia. 





Liverpool to Have World’s Largest 
Organ 


The new organ which is to be placed in 
the great catk.edral now in course of erec- 
tion in Liverpool will probably be classed 
among the wonders of the world, as, ac- 
cording to the London correspondent of 
the New York Times, it will be the largest 
organ in existence. According to the Lon- 
don Musical Times the organ in the Syd- 
ney Town Hall now has the distinction of 
standing first in point of size. The Liver- 
pool organ will take four years to con- 
struct. It will contain 215 drawstops, 
speaking and mechanical, and the total 
number of pipes will reack: the remarkable 
number of 10,567. It will occupy two spe- 
cial chambers, one on each side of the chan- 
cel. It is the gift of Mrs, James Barrow 
of Waterloo, near Liverpool, and will cost 
£90,000. 


New York Début for Ethel Leginska 


Ethel Leginska, a young pianist, who will 
give her first New York recital in A¢®olian 
Hall on Monday afternoon, January 20, will 
play Beethoven’s Rondo a Capriccio, “The 
Wrath Over the Lost Farthing,” two 
Brahms numbers, a Chopin group and 
Liszt’s “Mazeppa.” 


| 
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Some excerpts from Press reviews of 21 recitals (in 7 weeks). A remarkable record made by 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


Recent Annual Holiday Recitals 
At the Lyceum Theater, New York City 


N. Y. Times.—Kitty Cheatham delighted her 
large audience. * * * Miss Cheatham is in- 
imitable in her children’s songs. * * * One 
moment of the afternoon was alone worth go- 
ing to the matinée for, and that was when the 
story of “The Tar Baby” was recited—a fault- 
less bit of negro dialect, but, there were ‘many 
other. pleasures. In fact it was an afternoon of 
rare delight. 

New York Tribune.—Kitty Cheatham’s ad- 
mirers packed the Lyceum Theater and feasted 
and applauded to their heart’s content. * * * 
In her Negro Songs and Stories Miss Cheatham 
was, as ever, inimitable and her children’s num- 
bers were delightfully given. * * * 

N. Y. Herald.—Kitty Cheatham brought back 
to her older listeners the memories of childhood 
and amused the younger part of the audience 
with the most remarkable fairy tales. * * * 
When Miss Cheatham appeared about half the 
large audience was composed of children, but, by 
the time she had gone half way through her 
wonderful program ‘she had worked a marvelous 
transformation—all were children. Five o’clock 
had long gone by when Miss Cheatham began 
the last part of her program, but no one wanted 
to go back to the outside world, so all held tight 
and waited for the nursery rhymes that made the 
difficult process of getting back to earth all the 
mater. * = * 

The New York Press.—Kitty Cheatham pre- 
sented a program of exceptional interest and 
great charm and the theater was crowded as 
always is the case. * * * 

The New York American.—Kitty Cheatham 
is one of the joys of the Christmas Season, the 
whole program was rendered in the exquisite 
way usual to Miss Cheatham. .*° * * 

N. Y. Evening Post.—Kitty Cheatham’s pro- 
gram was greatly enjoyed by old and young. 
She gave a number of new things which com- 
pared very favorably with the old and she has a 
way of doing the old things which make them 
seem new. * * * 

N. Y. Evening Sun.—There were many artistic 
songs and stories yesterday afternoon. * * * 
From the famous Homer twins in a box to 
Guillaume Stengel-Sembrich there couldn’t have 
been more representative youth from six to sixty 
than met in the Lyceum Theater at Kitty 
Cheatham’s matinée, and again at the second 
matinée the three children of Clara Butt—the 
Kneisel twins, the younger members of the house 
of Damrosch, to say nothing of Haensel and 
Gretel—themselves, in the persons of Bella Alten 
and Marie Mattfeld—there were ever so many 
more, and one of the youngest persons present, 
judging by her manifestations of delight, was 
Mme. Nordica. This was the 23rd recital of the 
“Children’s Singer” in New York, and so many 
requests for old favorite songs were sent in that 
the printed list was quite swallowed up in popu- 
lar encores. It deserves remark that when a 
special children’s theater was opened in New 
York the other day, the names inscribed on the 
boxes there read like a series of rdles imperson- 
ated by yesterday’s Lyceum entertainer. * * * 

Evening Mail.—Holiday. time always brings 
Kitty Cheatham and her wonderful entertain- 
ments. * * * Never has she been more de- 
lightful and never has she collected a more at- 
tractive and interesting program. * * * 

Evening World.—Kitty Cheatham fairly ex- 
celled herself and the charm of her entertain- 


.a “Parsifal” 


ment, the appeal of her arch, graceful, remark- 
able personality was irresistible. The large 
audience fell completely under her sway. Now, 
she forced us to roars of laughter. * * 

Then she made us silent with the solemnity a 
audience. * * * She recited 
dainty children’s things in French, in which her 


REVIEWS OF RECITALS ON TOUR 


Detroit Free Press.—Kitty Cheatham, the 
world’s greatest authority on the literature of 
childhood and of Negro Folk Music, delighted a 
capacity audience at The Detroit Opera House 
with her rare and beautiful art—so full of deli- 
cacy and distinction. * * * 


Saginaw (Mich.) News.—A remarkable en- 
tertainment by a remarkable woman. Kitty 
Cheatham is a combination of versatility, i 
tellectuality, exquisite grace and charm—is 
keenly sensitive to receive impressions and 
brilliantly gifted to impart them. Grave and gay, 
frolicsome and fanciful, poetic in the truest ‘sense, 
her wonderful ability to entertain and hold her 
audience with a skill and artistry rarely em- 
bodied in one individual performer, left the im- 
pression of an afternoon which was a remark- 
able and unusual one. * * * 


Des Moines Capitol.—Kitty Cheatham came, 
saw and conquered. * * * Never before in 
the history of these concerts has so large an audi- 
ence assembled. Kitty Cheatham has a wonder- 
ful gift—the gift of youth. There is exquisite 
freshness about her indefinable art. * * * 


Des Moines Tribune.—Kitty Cheatham is the 
possessor of four intuitions which, in their rare 
combination, make perfect the genius of enter- 
tainment: an intuition of the harmonies, of the 
unities, of the verities, and finally (and in a 

* 


'| superlative degree) of the varieties. * * 


Omaha “Bee.”—kKitty Cheatham is so unlike 
any other person who appears before audiences 
and she combines so many arts in her entertain- 


| ment, that she can safely be placed in a class all 


by herself. * * -* 


Greeley (Col.) Republican.—Kitty Cheatham’s 
art is as delicate and fine as an old ivory minia- 


ture and cannot be easily described in words. 
2h 


Denver Republican.—Few people are en- 
dowed with the charming personality and imagi- 
nation of gifted Kitty Cheatham. She has the 
heart of a ‘child, the soul of an artist, the under- 


© |standing of a true woman and the technique to 





—Dover St. Studios, London. 


diction was exquisite. * * * She had to re- 


peat several of her songs and each time she dis- 
played one remarkable phase of her art—its won- 
derful spontaneity. Always the repetition in 
voice and gesture, was different from the origi- 
nal. The labor involved in unearthing the new 
things which Miss Cheatham presents must be 
enormous—always they are worth presenting. 
Ee at 

The Evening Globe.—Kitty Cheatham again 
succeeded in charming young and old with one 
of those rare programs which she alone has the 
secret of making successful. * * * 

The Evening Journal.—Kitty Cheatham 
ought to have a column all to herself, for, while 
the delight she gives to all kinds of children is 
perhaps of the obvious sort (so far as the chil- 
dren are concerned), her effects are secured 
through means that are the farthest pole from the 
obvious. This artist has the distinction of doing 
something unique through its originality. She 
talks and sings songs like no one else, and she 
manages to achieve a yearly miracle of finding 
something not only new, but worth while:to do. 
2 2 

Town and Country.—Kitty Cheatham again 
charmed her large audience with a wonderful 
selection of songs and stories. She has become 
a classic of the holiday season. * * * 


=) send it 


all over the footlights, and make her 
audience feel with her—this is Kitty Cheatham 
—a great artist in the biggest sense of the word 
* %* * She is one it is good for Denver to 
know. As_ vocalist, as actress, reciter or 
raconteuse, as hard to classify as genius must 
ever be, she presents one of the most pleasing, 
most diversified entertainments to be enjoyed in 
a round of years. * * * 


Cleveland Leader.—Miss Cheatham’s recitals 
are more than mere programs of songs. She is 
easily the foremost artist in her line in all the 
world. There was enough good acting in two 
hours at The Colonial Theater yesterday after- 
noon to fill an entire week with a fine, gracious, 
tender art, * * * 


Cleveland Plain Dealer.—Kitty Cheatham is 
captivating and fascinating; she excels in rela- 
tion of Negro Folk Lore and in the singing of 
negro songs. Her exquisite grace and dainti- 
ness in the deliv ery in things about children are 
inimitable. * * * 


Chicago Tribune.—The qualities one notices 
most in Kitty Cheatham’s programs are charm 
and distinction. The audience paid great tribute 
to the spirit animating the artist, and one to 
which she responded most generously. * * * 


Chicago Inter-Ocean—The Theater was 
crowded, for anyone who has experienced a 
Kitty Cheatham program goes again when oppor- 
tunity offers. Always she is a delight. * * * 


A few available dates in March and April—Season 1913-14 now booKing 
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Germany Has New Strauss Opera to Thank for Unexpected Crop 
of Coloratuta Sopranos—Too Much Personality in Interpre- 
tations Sheer Impertinence, Says Gerald Cumberland—New 
d’Annunzio-Mascagni Opera Waiting for a Nightingale’s Song 
—A Plea for a Time-Limit for Concerts—Concerning the 
Modern Pianist and the Popular Game of Matrimony 








ROM city to city Richard Strauss’s 
Ariadne, of more felicitous mood 
than either of her elder sisters, the grue- 
some Elektra and Salomé, passes in tri- 
umphal progress, tasting over and over 
again the sweets of her début conquests in 
Stuttgart. Prague now has heard the new 
work and “extraordinary success” is en- 
tered opposite the record, echoing the 
chronicle from both Bremen and Coburg. 
Many German cities will have heard it by 
the end of the season, with Berlin falling 
in line rather tardily, as the Royal Opera 
has decided to await the return of Zerbi- 
netta Hempel in April. 

Whence come all the Zerbinettas all of 
a sudden? asks Die Signale, in view of 
the chronic dearth of coloratura sopranos 
with which Germany long has been af- 
flicted. “For there is scarcely a Municipal 
Opera House anywhere so unimportant 
that it would dare withhold a new Rich- 
ard Strauss opera from its public, and now 
that ‘Ariadne’ contains a really desperate 
coloratura role trilling higk sopranos are 
suddenly as plentiful as the sands of the 
sea. ‘They will not be so plentiful very 
long, it is true, if they must always screech 
the Zerbinetta aria through without cuts. 
That, however, will surely not be required 
anywhere. 

“At the same time it is a remarkable 
development. If you read all the criticisms 
you are almost led to believe that never 
and nowhere has coloratura singing been 
so assiduously cultivated as in modern 
Germany. Concerning the Coburg Zerbi- 
netta, Fraulein Jovelli, the Coburg Tage- 
blatt states that she ‘acquitted herself of 
a task unique in all opera literature for its 
vocal difficulties and constant lofty tes- 
situra in admirable fashion. While in 
Freiburg the Carlsruhe prima donna May 
Scheider had to step in suddenly without 
any rehearsal or ever having sung the Zer- 
binetta beforehand, and lo! the public was 
highly delighted with the formidable aria.” 

There appears to be a slight over-state- 
ment of the case as regards Miss Scheider, 
as the young New York soprano attended 
the dress rehearsal of the new opera at 
Stuttgart with a view to preparing the 
role of Zerbinetta for the Carlsruhe pro- 
duction, and she doubtless had the music 
in preparation when the emergency call 
came from Freiburg. 

“But,” the Signale sounds the warning, 
“just wait, you aftergrowth of singers, for 
just when you have all transferred your- 
selves to the coloratura territory Strauss, 
ten to one, will present to- the world a 
heroic-contralto part in his next opera. 
Strauss is the man of surprises.” 


* * x 


FS agenda otherwise for a public Learing, 
the new d’Annunzio-Mascagni opera, 
“Parisina,” is held up by the season of 
the year. D’Annunzio is desirous that his 
collaborator write for the voice -of a 
nightingale. Mascagni is by no means re- 
luctant to supply this detail. but finds him- 
self confronted with the difficulty, accord- 
ing to Comedia, that he has never Leard 
a nightingale warble and is unable to find 
one unselfish enough to oblige him in the 
matter at this time of year. 

Pepys’s blackbird, as the London Daily 
Telegraph recalls, never finished any tune; 
and the composer of “Parisina” will have 
to wait until the Spring before he can find 
a nightingale even to begin one. 

x * 


HAT there really should be a time 
limit for concerts, in the interests of 
artists and audiences alike, is the conten- 
tion of a London critic who should expe- 
rience no difficulty in finding ample sup- 
port if he institutes a serious agitation. 
Two programs “of stupendous length” 
served up one evening recently brought the 
matter home. 
“At one of them there was a Beethoven 


sonata, eleven other piano solos, and no 
fewer than twenty songs, and as encores 
were numerous the recital had been in 
progress for nearly two hours before the 
last group but one in the program was 
reached—the penultimate and final groups 
embracing between them eleven numbers, 
some of them of considerable length. At 


But why brand the whole. profession 
with the more or less lurid vagaries of 
the individual ? 

x * 

LANNING for more reserve in music, 
Gerald Cumberland complains in Mu- 
sical Opinion that much of the music of 
the day is too violent, “too outspoken, too 
wanting in that strength which comes from 
saying less rather than more than what 
one means. Some of Strauss’s music, for 
example, is almost brutal in its unneces- 
sary frankness; at times he leaves nothing 
whatever to the imagination of the listener, 
the result being that he ruins his case by 
over-stating it. It is so witk many other 
composers. Their music 1s so unrestrain- 
edly emotional that one cannot hear much 
of it without becoming surfeited. Artistic 
strength frequently lies in what one with- 
holds. There is no hysteria in Beetho- 


ven; even in his most passionate moments 
there is a grave dignity and a fine re- 
serve whiclk. bespeak the noble mind. It 








At a Rehearsal of the Famous Lamoureux Orchestra, 


the other concert, which began at eight 
o'clock, the first half of the program was 
not concluded until 9:30, notwithstanding 
that ‘no encores’ was the order of the eve- 
ning. Wherefore we respectfully urge the 
desirability of a time-limit and suggest 
that a program of two hours’ duration 
ought to satisfy everybody of ‘sweet rea- 
sonableness.’ ” 

By all means let two hours be the out- 
side limit. 

k * x 


W' YULD you know the new sport that 
is gaining more and more devotees 
in the world of artists, Die Signale will 
tell you that it is the game of matrimony, 
which has, above all, the great advantage 
that it is not restricted to any special sea- 
son of the year and that it is, moreover, 
absolutely independent of the caprices of 
the weather. Schiller could say, “Let him 
who binds himself forever prove himself,” 
which, nevertheless, has not prevented 
marriage from being a failure oftentimes 
despite the most rigorous self-examination 
beforehand. 

“The modern pianist is entirely exempt 
from self-examination; for since he has 
no intention of binding himself forever 
and ties the marriage knot just as loosely 
as a cravat he can spare himself all such 
trouble. For him the wife is only a theme 
that is constantly varied, the life-union is 
to him a union for a montk, and marriage 
is only a situation from which, thanks to 
his energy, he quickly escapes. The mod- 
ern pianist, who is constantly working to 
perfect his technic, will not come to a 
standstill. He will accelerate the tempo 
and put us to shame with our congratula- 
tions upon his new marriage by making us 
always too-late-comers. It will then sim- 
plify matters for us to write under the 
name on our visiting card, ‘offers congrat- 
ulations for once and all.” Weddings will 
not be festal occasions then, but, instead, 
will belong to the daily habits of life.” 
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is the same with Bach, with Schumann, 
with Brahms. All great art should create 
the feeling of mystery, of big thought 
looming behind the written word, of big 
events passing within one’s reacl..” 

It seems to Mr. Cumberland that the 
greater an artist is, the less personal and 
the more objective is his work. The great 
men never speak of themselves; they have 
more important matters to communicate 
It is the man of limited genius who will 
turn his soul inside out for your inspection 
and who will feel no shame. “Chopin 
gives us himself; Lut Beethoven seems to 
give us mankind. Chopin is personal and 
intimate and confiding; Beethoven’s emo- 
tion and thought are universal. And this 
truth holds good in every branch of art. 
What can we know of Da Vinci from his 
pictures? Nothing. His personality evades 
our curiosity and our searching. 

“Has the world, I wonder, ever pos- 
sessed a school of interpreters who in their 
reserve and dignity have corresponded to 
the type of mind we see in Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms? It is exceedingly 
doubtful. One pianist of this kind the 
past generation may have had—Clara 
Schumann; and one violinist—Joachim. 
But I do not know of more. Liszt was an 
eager, volcanic man with surging emotions 
only half controlled. Rubinstein was fre- 
quently petulant in his playine. But both 
he and Liszt must, I suppose, have been 
finer players than anv pianist we have to- 
day. They, at all events, were never small 
or niggardly; they had the grand style. 
And if at times they spent their energies 
in ridiculous exaggerations of emotions 
they did so with a superb arrogance that 
went a long way toward excusing their 
fault. Only one thing in art is unforgiv- 
able and that is meanness in idea and in- 
sincerity of soul.” 

“There is something unhealthy in the 
personal intimacy which some _ violinists 
and pianists put into their interpretations. 
They regard every composition they play 
simply as a means of expréssing them- 
selves; the composer’s ideas are only of 
secondary importance. All great inter- 





pretations in music contain only that 
amount of the personality of the player 
which serves to reveal the essential mean- 
ing of the composition: more personality 
than this is sheer impertinence. And yet 
at the present moment tke most popular 
artists are precisely those who make a 
trade of their personal idiosyncrasies and 
who positively revel in revelations.” 

These observations are made in the 
course of a diatribe against the worship 
of personality, which falls in line in a se- 
ries of “Twelve Heresies.” The English 
critic is impressed by the astonishing and 
curious fact that the great majority. of 
people do not go to concerts primarily to 
listen to music but to hear how it will be 
interpreted by such and such an artist of 
European fame. “They are almost mor- 
bidly curious about every famous artist 
they have never heard or seen. His music 
matters little to them; the man _ himself 
matters everything.” 

The reason for this is, he thinks, to be 








—From Musica 


Camille Chevillard, Conductor, of Paris 


found in “the incurably romantic notions 
of the middle classes.” They imagine mu- 
siclans of European reputation as glorious 
creatures of undisciplined emotions and 
rather hectic pasts; they think that all the 
color and passion which they put into their 
interpretations must inevitably be trans- 
lated into actions. 

“The successful player or singer, how- 
ever, is a very different person from what 
his female admirers supnose; as a rule he 
is very business-like, rather cold and very 
much ‘on the make.’ He is not in the least 
romantic. He is out for money and he 
has neither time nor patience for the 
sentimentalities of life. In a word, he is 
a superb poseur. He looks interesting to 
the inexperienced, but those who have had 
opportunities of studying him at close 
quarters know well enough that his pic- 
turesque appearance and manners are 
merely a part and not by any means a 
small part of his stock in trade.” 

While this arraignment is a severe one, 
sufficiently severe to leave room for con- 
spicuous exceptions, no one will take issue 
with the assertion that this worship of 
personality is almost wholly preposterous, 
because the worshippers are deceived. 
What they worship is not really there. 
“They do not evolve an individuality out 
of a man’s interpretations, but they put 
into his renderings what they have gath- 
ered from his appearance and from his 
general manner.” 

HRISTMAS brought to the music de- 

partment of the Royal Library in 
Berlin an interesting gift in the shape of 
the first copy of the music of “Die Wacht 
am Rkein” as written down by the com- 
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poser Carl Wilhelm in Crefeld. The col- 
lection could already boast of an original 
copy of the words in the handwriting of 
the poet Max Schneckenburger. 

The manuscript of the music bears the 
autograph, “Composed on March 10, 1854, 
by Carl Wilhelm,” and greetings to his 
friend Wilhelm Groef in Moers, who 
shortly afterward published the song in 
the ninth volume of his collection of 
“Mannerlieder.” The German Museum in 
Niirnberg possesses a somewhat altered 
copy of this original score, also from the 
composer’s own hand. 

x * * 

UDAPEST paid homage to its most 
illustrious musical son _ recently by 
devoting a week to a festive celebration 
of the fortieth jubilee of Jend Hubay’s 
career as an artist. The programs arranged 
provided a comprehensive survey of Hu- 
bay’s activities as a composer, while bring- 
ing together as many of his pupils as was 
feasible and thus reviewing his achieve- 
ments as a violin pedagogue. The two 
most noteworthy of his former pupils who 
contributed their services were Franz von 
Vecsey and Joska Szigeti. Another of his 
pupils of Continental reputation to ap- 

pear was Stefi Geyer. 

At the first concert the composer con- 
ducted the orchestra and the soloists were 
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Anna Medek, one of the Royal Opera’s 
principal singers, Szigeti and Stefi Geyer. 
At the second Hubay himself played, as 
did several of his former pupils and the 
more advanced of his present ones, while 
Etienne Kerner, conductor-in-chief of the 
Royal Opera, conducted. Then two eve- 
nings were assigned to his works for the 
lyric stage, the Royal Opera giving a gala 
performance of “The Violin-Maker of 
Cremona” and the People’s Opera present- 
ing “The Village Vagabond.” In “The 
Violin-Maker of Cremona,” which Oscar 
Hammerstein left unproduced after an- 
nouncing it for his final season at the 
Manhattan, the violin solo was played by 
the composer. 
* * * 


ITH his fifty-three note octave the 
American resident of Berlin whose 
device has been proclaimed in London by 
an ecstatic compatriot as destined to revo- 
lutionize the art of music has “nothing new 
or remarkable” to his credit, after all, it 
appears. The London Evening Standard 
has received a letter from a correspondent 
who points out that at the loan collection 
of scientific apparatus exhibited at South 
Kensington in the year 1876 there was 
shown by R. H. M. Bosanquet, F. R. S., an 
enharmonic harmonium possessing a key- 
board of four and a half octaves, contain- 
ing seven tiers of keys. 

“As each tier contained twelve keys to 
the octave, there were altogether - eighty- 
four keys in each octave. The instrument 
was tuned according to the division of the 
octave into fifty-three equal intervals, a 
system sensibly identical with that of per- 
fect fifths.” The instrument is fully de- 
scribed in the official catalogue of that ex- 
hibition, which is still accessible. 

K * * 
ECENTLY there has been opened at 
the Castle of Saint Angelo in Rome 
the historic music museum that bears the 
name of its founder Gorga, according to 
the Musical News. There is to be found 
a collection of over 3,000 instruments, 
wind, string and percussion, classified ac- 
cording to epochs. On the day of the open- 
ing a quintet played a number of composi- 
tions on instruments belonging to the end 
of the eighteenth century. The concert 
was preceded by a lecture by Col. Borgatti, 
who demonstrated the use of a carillon 
keyboard invented by Signor Laichi which 
is run by electricity. 
*x* * x 
ACH fugues on the guitar must be 
among those things to which distance 
lends enchantment. The Spanish Emilio 
Pujol, who gave a guitar recital in London 
the other day, had on his program an ar- 
rangement for his instrument of a Bach 
fugue for the violin. In the same group 
he had a _ Bach gavotte, Schumann’s 
“Schlummerlied” and Schubert’s Moment 
Musical, No. 3. Later he played a group 
by his teacher, referred to as “the great 
Tarrega.” 
* * * 
SPENT PULL Y besprinkled with festi- 
vals as the year will be in Germany— 
and what year isn’t?—there probably will 
be none of the non-operatic genus that will 
command more general interest than the 
festival to be devoted to the three busy 
B’s in Berlin in April. 

Four pianists have been engaged thus 
far for the Bach-Beethoven-Brahms pro- 
grams. Eugen d’Albert heads the list, 
which otherwise embraces Artur Schnabel, 
Paul Goldschmidt and Frieda Kwast-Ho- 
dapp, the wife of James Kwast, of the Stern 
Conservatory’s piano faculty. The singers 
will be the Dutch soprano Frau Noorde- 
wier-Reddingius, the Hungarian Ilona Du- 
rigo, the German Hertha Dehmlow and 
Elfriede Goette, and Dr. Felix von Kraus, 
Felix Senius, J. von Raatz-Brockmann and 
Etelka Gerster’s son-in-law, Walter 
Kirchhoff, the Berlin Royal Opera tenor. 
The Klingler Quartet will provide the 
chamber music. 

* * * 

NE thing at least August Bungert, of 
“Odyssey” cycles celebrity, has in 
common with Richard Wagner—a society 
bearing his name that charges itself with 
the protection of his interests. The Bun- 
gert Bund was organized in Western Ger- 
many a year ago and last October its first 
Bungert Festival was so successful that 
similar concert series were arranged last 
month in Neuwied and Arnk.eim, and now 
another of the smaller cities, Iserlohn, is 
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preparing a repetition of the Wiesbaden 
festival. 

Other activities of the association are 
centered in an official monthly organ with 
the terse title, “Der Bund,” whose main 
mission is to advance the cause of its 
patron composer by bringing forward 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts of his, 
both such as concern music directly and 
his original poems, while at the same time 
reviewing the general artistic progress of 
the time. 

x * * 
HE score of Spohr’s early opera, 
“Alruna,” written at the age of 
twenty-four, has been discovered in the 
possession of Dr. Heinrich Wittich, a 
great-grandson of the composer. “The 
music,” says the Musical News, “might be 
described in a superficial way as Mo- 
zartean but is really in the style which we 
identify with Weber, and marks the nat- 
ural growth of the art in mid-Germany, 
founded as to form intrinsically on the 
Volkshed, with foretastes of the special 
Spohrian figurations and touches of har- 
mony. There is very little that is im- 
mature in the work.” 

The discovery is considered valuable as 
showing one of the stages of romantic 
opera. 

x * * 

PROPOS of politeness in criticism, a 
characteristic of the present day in 
England, so it is maintained, a prominent 
London daily unhesitatingly awards the 
gold metal for courteous and cautious cir- 
cumlocution to a_ critic who recently 
wrote of a singer that “her ideas of cor- 
rect intonation were scarcely consonant 

with the prevalent impression.” 

ie 


The Wrong Kind of Advertising 


Far be it from a newspaper writer to 
decry the importance of advertising. By 
all means, young aspirant for fame, adver- 
tise the fact that you are here and that 
you have something to offer, advises W. J. 
Henderson, in the New York Sun, but 
please do not begin by warning us that we 
are about to hear the greatest performer 
of the youthful century or something of 
that kind. And do not let a press agent 
fill columns with stories of how you have 
insured your fingers for $200,000 or how 
you have a violin worth $40,000 which you 
keep always under your pillow at night or 
how you have gone to a new steel building 
to sound a note from your magic instru- 
ment and set the girders singing. 





RETURN OF ELENA GERHARDT 





Noted “Lieder” Singer in Providence 
with Boston Symphony 


PROVIDENCE, Jan, 1.—In the third concert 
here by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on Tuesday evening the soloist was Elena 
Gerhardt, who made her first appearance 
in Providence. Her first group comprised 
two old Italian arias, which she sang with 
orchestral accompaniment, revealing a 
beautiful and powerful voice of remark- 
able range. Her final number, a group of 
these songs by Strauss, were rendered with 
unusual delicacy of taste, displaying to ad- 
vantage the pure tone and the volume of 
her voice. Owing to the illness of Dr. 
Muck the orchestra was conducted by Otto 
Urack, the new first ’cellist, and his read- 
ing of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
which the orchestra played here for the 
first time, was remarkable for delicacy and 
fine balance of tone. Mr. Urack and the 
orchestra gave a splendid hearing of Schu- 
mann’s Overture to “Genoveva” and Glaz- 
ounoff’s “Ouverture Solennelle,” the new 
conductor making a most favorable impres- 
sion with the Providence audience. 

G. F. H. 





Pittsburgh Reappearances for Cadman 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer 
and lecturer upon Indian folklore, left 
again for the East on January 2 to eng 
in a further series of recitals under RE 
Johnston’s management. Beginning on 
January 7 he will appear at Muskegon and 
Detroit, Mich.; Jamestown, N. Y.: Pitts- 
burgh, and Columbus, O. Mr. Cadman gives 
a miscellaneous recital of his compositions 
before the Tuesday Club, of Pittsburgh, 
this being his second appearance in that 
city this season. He has closed an engage- 
ment with the Daughters of 1812 in Pitts- 
burgh for March 27. Mr. Cadman will 
have the assistance once more of Harriet 
Marple and J. Louis Shenk, baritone. 





Two Chamber Music Novelties 


Ludwig Marum, the violinist, and How- 
ard Brockway, the composer-pianist, will 
give their first ensemble recital at Rumford 
Hall next Sunday evening, January 12. 
Besides a sonata:for violin and piano by 
Mr. Brockway the program contains a so- 
nata for the same instruments by Marco 
Enrico Bossi, which although written thir- 
teen years ago, has never had a hearing in 
New York. 
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Says the 
Cincinnati Enquirer: 


(Dec. 26, 1912) 


There is no more finished 
oratorio tenor today than 
Evan Williams, and he 
was in fine voice last 
night. 

He has the polish, all the 
experience, all the finesse 
to make him the accom- 
plished artist he is, and his 
singing of the touching 
“Thy Rebuke Hath 
Broken His Heart’ was 
the most beautiful 
moment of the _ entire 
evening. 


Mr. -Williams’s tour in the 
United States during the sea- 
son 1913-14 
booked by 


is now being 
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SOME NEW GANZ STORIES 








Anecdotes of Noted Swiss Pianist Throw Interesting Side-Lights 
on the Private Life of the Virtuoso—When 2,000 Soldiers 
Demanded a Recital—A Recital Without Applause 








HEN Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pian- 

ist, was serving in the army of his 
home-country, it happenéd that at the close 
of a strenuous day during the federal 
manoeuvres, nearly two thousand soldiers 
were assembled in a large hall for their 
supper. Ganz’s fame as a public player was 
already a national one, although he was but 
nineteen years old, and there were many 





Mr. Ganz Disdains the Long Locks and 
Flowing Tie of the Conventional 
Virtuoso 


of his former schoolmates among his fel- 
low-soldiers. 

After supper when everybody was rest- 
ing, drinking, smoking, and singing, some 
one suggested that Ganz should play one 
of the national marches. He refused on 
the ground that he was too tired, out of 
practice and that his stiff fingers had been 
holding the rifle all day long. The circle of 
petitioners grew from moment to moment. 

Hundreds began to shout his name. 
Officers came and inquired about the noise 
that was. going on. When the major in 
command learned the cause of the general 
commotion, he came towards Ganz, called 
his name, whereupon he got up and stood 
erect in anticipation of what was com.ng. 

The order given was: “Private Ganz, go 
to the piano” (which, by the way turned 
out to be of a venerable age) “and play the 
best you can of marches and _ national 
songs.” “At your orders, major,” was the 
answer and amidst a hurricane of approba- 
tion he walked towards the piano; the “con- 
cert” lasted nearly one hour. Marches 
alternated with songs, and when at the end 
of his forces as well as of the resting-time 
after supper, he gave his own transcription 
of the “Swiss retraite’ with drummers, the 
most popular march of the Swiss army. 


Such pandemonium reigned in the hall 
that the officers again had to make their 
appearance and come to the aid of the 


overworked victim. Amidst storms of 
applause Ganz returned to his chair. 
The next day, many a _ happy smile 


greeted him during the day’s hard work and 
he was well called the most popular soldier 
of that period. 


A Peculiarly Sympathetic Audience 


One of the most interesting and most 
unusual experiences of Mr. Ganz’s career 
took place some years ago in one of the big 
convent schools of the Middle West. 

When he arrived in the city he was told 
that one of the sisters had died in the morn- 
ing and asked to postpone his recital if 
possible. This he could not do being 
booked very closely for several weeks. So 
it was agreed upon that the recital should 
take place, but that the audience should re- 
frain from applauding. There were sev- 
eral hundred students and sisters in the 
hall of the very house where the sister had 
died. The first number of the program— 
the Beethoven Sonata “Appassionata,” pro- 
duced such a tense contact between the 
player and listeners that, as Ganz says, he 
could feel the approbation and intense re- 
sponsiveness of his auditors grow and 
deepen as the evening proceeded. At the 
conclusion of the program he had to add 
three more numbers and the tremendous 
sympathy coming from the audience over 
the footlights impressed him so immensely 
that for weeks, he says, in other cities ap- 
plause sounded to him shallow and mean- 
ingless. Ganz has given this experience 
much thought and is of the opinion that the 
real appeal of a real artist to a real audi- 
ence will always be reflected more intensely 
by breathless silence than by noisy hand- 


clapping. 
A Quick Retort 


A quick retort is a harmonious cadence, 
says Mr. Ganz, and he had an experience to 
prove it not long ago. The day he arrived 
in New York from Europe he was sitting 
in the gentlemen’s restaurant of a New 
York hotel. When he was about to light 
his pipe, the waiter hurriedly held on to his 
arm and said, “Sir, you cannot smoke in this 
room.” Ganz protested. The head waiter 
came. Ganz protested in a higher voice. 
Sut realizing that arguments were out of 
place, he sent for one of the managers 
whom he knew and quietly told him: “1 
just came from my home-country, Switzer- 
land. There we can do anything we want 
that is not against the laws that our people 
have made for themselves. This morning 
when getting into the port of New York 
I was again so impressed with the beauty 
of the Statue of Liberty that I took several 
pictures of it. This prohibition influence is 
a bad awakening,” he said, “and I do real- 
ize now you've got the ‘statue’ all right, but 
we, dear sir, Lave got the ‘liberty.’ ” 

He took his hat and walked out—with 
his pipe. 

The Ganz Dimple 


Mr. Ganz was interviewed one day by a 
reporter who seemingly was in the habit 
of writing up railroad wrecks, kidnapping 
stories and ball games. The man sat and 
sat and talked. Finally he szid to Ganz: 
“T see I don’t know enough about music to 
get any satisfaction from you.” 








into one glorious symphony. 


The Bulletin (Dec. 13, 
genius. 





PRESS COMMENTS THAT TELL HOW 


MAUD POWELL 


WAS RECEIVED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The Chronicle (Dec. 13, 1912): Entire program seemed blended 
Igi2): 


The Examiner (Dec. 13, 1912): More than ever deserving to 
be classed armong the leading violinists of the world. 


The Call (Dec. 13, 1912) : Music lovers who missed it 
(Maud Powell’s Recital) forfeited just so much of grace 
which, like a blessing lost or a benediction foregone, will 
not be made up to them. 


She thrills by the ardor of her 
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out the scale from loudest to softest. 


Such tone shading is only possi- 
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only piano in the world that contains it. 
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if desired. 


NOTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book descnbing the 
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be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
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Then he saw Ganz’s well-known dimple 
in his chin. “What about that?” the in- 
truder asked. “Well,” replied Ganz with 
repose, “that’s where I beat all of them. 
Josef Hofmann was the only serious rival 





Swiss 


Eminent 
Pianist, His Wife and Son, at Clarens, 
Lake Geneva 


Rudolph Ganz, the 


that I was afraid of, his dimple being a 
most conspicuous feature of face. But 
—~what do you think—we had a dimple con- 
test last Summer down at Lake Geneva 
and I beat him by one-third of an inch!” 
And that’s why the audience at the next 
day’s concert gave Ganz an even heartier 
welcome than he had anticipated. 
The Pianist Sans Long Hair and Frills 


Mr. Ganz said to a caller the other day: 
“So much has been written. about my not 
looking like the old-fashioned type of vir- 
tuoso with curls and frills that I could be 


mistaken for an American business man, 
stock broker, etc., etc., that | have begun 
to realize that there is as much interest in 
the one as the other. Of all the lovely 
things, however, that have been said about 
me I value the short remark of a well- 
known New York writer, who in his review 
said. ‘The short-haired Ganz is a man’s 
pianist as the short-haired Weingartner 1s 
a man’s conductor.’ And that’s why I don’t 
envy those who are inflicted with any un- 
usual crop of hair and who are doomed to 
carry their business sign with them every 
moment of their life.” 





Ethel Crane a Popular Substitute 


Ethel Crane, a soprano of high attain- 
ments who is now well established in the 
concert field, has been actively engaged sub- 
stituting for prominent church soloists dur- 
ing December. She sang two Sundays for 
Caroline Mihr-Hardy at tke Marble Col- 
legiate Church, one for Estelle Harris at 
the Church of the Divine Paternity and one 
at the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn and at a special mu- 
sical service at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York. 


Evan Williams to Give Song Recital in 
New York 


Evan Williams, the well-known Welsh 
tenor, whose singing during the past few 
years has been confined almost exclusively 
to Europe and the western part of the 
country, is to be heard in a song recital in 
J7Eolian Hall, New York, on Sunday after- 
noon, January 19. His last concert appear- 
ance here was two years ago, when he 
was heard with the New York Oratorio 
Society in César Franck’s “Béatitudes.” 





Sorrentino Sings for Women’s Forum 


Umberto Sorrentino, the young Italian 
tenor, scored a success singing for the 
Women’s Forum on Wednesday evening, 
January 1. His numbers were the “Forne 
a Sorriento,” “Tarantella Sincera,” and 
the Arioso from “Pagliacci,” a number 
which he was obliged to repeat. On the 
third he appeared at a musicale at the Hotel 
Astor, singing arias from “La Bohéme,” 
“Manon” and “Werther.” 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





* Heine has been wonderfully set by such 
men as Schubert, Schumann and Franz 
there is no reason why moderns should not 
again to-day voice in tone the beautiful 
sentiments of the great German poet. 

George F. Boyle, the young Australian 
composer-pianist, now resident in Balti- 
more, has set four Heine poems from 
“New Spring.” They are “Was Once an 
Ancient Monarch,” “The Butterfly Is in 
Love with the Rose,” “The Dreaming 
Waterlily” and “Who Was It?’* 

He has succeeded most decidedly in find- 
ing musical expression for these verses. 
To begin with, he has secured excellent 





*Four Sones ror a HiGH VoIcE wiItH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. “Was ONCE Aan ANCIENT Mon- 
arcH,” “Tue Butterrty Is 1n LOVE WITH THE 
Rose,” ‘‘THe Dreaminc WaATERLILY,” ““W Ho Was 
Ir?” By George F. Boyle. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Price, 50 cents each. 
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English translations, the first two rendered 
into English verse by one Kate F. Kroeker, 
the others by Emma Lazarus and Richard 
Garnett. 

In “Was Once an Ancient Monarch” 
Mr. Boyle has created the archaic atmos- 
phere which the text demands, by the use 
of comparatively simple means. He has 
infused into his setting modern harmonies, 
harmonies which, however, have their 
place in the sckeme and which are, in 
spite of their modernity, redolent of old- 
time atmosphere. 

Of recent lyrical songs one would have 
to seek far to find anything that is com- 
parable in loveliness to “The Butterfly Is 
in Love with the Rose.” Over a rippling 


- arpeggio accompaniment the composer has 


conceived a beautiful melody that sparkles 
and glistens with the joy of life. There 
are fine harmonic touches in it too. It is 
inscribed to Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, wife 
of,the eminent pianist, who has played Mr. 
Boyle’s Piano Concerto with success. 

“The Dreaming Waterlily,” a song which 
has one of the most beautiful of piano ac- 
companiments that one can imagine, is 
another gem in its purity of color and its 
perfection of design. If modern harmonic 
ideas were as consistently employed as Mr. 
Boyle uses them in this song there would 
be no cause for complaint that composers 
are leaving the path of melodic beauty and 
interesting themselves alone in combina- 
tions, harmonic and unharmonic, that have 
little meaning. 

The final song, “Who Was It?” is again 
splendid, though it has a melodic tinge 
which is slightly. operatic, a quality which 
is not against it by any manner of means 
Lut which is a bit unusual in a straight 
song. It is an impassioned lyric and one 
thaf has every chance of becoming well 


known. 
x * * 


REATURE SONGS’7} is the title of an 
unusually fine volume published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company. The music and 
the texts are by an American woman, 
Louise Ayres Garnett, and the illustrations 
by the inimitable Peter Newell. 

The composer has written ten rollicking 
animal songs, one better than the other. 
She has originality of musical thought and 
bright ideas in her verses. She has writ- 
ten music that is far from the conventional 
strumming of tonic and dominant ad nau- 
seam so frequently found in children’s 
songs. 

A number of the songs were introduced 
in manuscript by Kitty Cheatham in her 
recitals last season and it is to her that 
Mrs. Garnett has dedicated the volume. 

x * * 


HE new publications of Clayton F. 

Summy, the Chicago publisher,§ con- 

tain numerous interesting songs and piano 
pieces. 

Two songs, “The Token” and “I Re- 
member,” by Rowland E. Leach, are 
worthy bits of lyric endeavor, and Alired 
A. Oberndorfer’s setting of Poe’s ‘Eldo- 
rado” is well written and is made of mu- 
sic appropriate to the text. 

This same composer’s Idylle, op. 5, No. 
1, for the pianoforte, is a fanciful Largo, 
with much in it to command attention. It 
is a bit Puccini-ish in its harmonic plan— 
the Puccini of “The Girl of the Golden 
West”—but is otherwise quite individual. 

A suite for the pianoforte by R. Nathan- 
iel Dett has the unfortunate title “Mag- 
nolia,” a name too long associated with a 
famous brand of canned milk to be put 
to use now as a title for a musical work. 
It is pleasant music, cast in five move- 
ments, “Magnolias,” “The Deserted Cabin,” 





+“CrEATURE Sones.” Ten Songs with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Louise Ayres Garnett. Illus- 
trations by Peter Newell. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.25 net. 

§“Tue Toxen,” “I RemMemBer.” Two Songs 
by Rowland E. Leach. Price, 50 cents each. 
“Etporapo.” Song for a Medium or Low Voice. 


By Alfred A. Oberndorfer, op. 3, No. 1. Price, 50 
cents. “Inyrtiz.” For the Pianoforte. By Alfred 
A. Oberndorfer, op. 5, No. 1. Price, 60 cents. 


Suite for the Pianoforte. By 
R. Nathaniel Dett. In Two Volumes. Price, $1.50 
each. “THe PLAIDIE.”’ Song for a Medium 
Voice. By Jean Bohannan, Price, 50 cents. 
“THe Dusry Mutzer.’”’ Song for a Low Voice. 
By Louise Ayres Garneit. Price, 50 cents. “My 
Gop I THanx Tues.” Sacred Song for a Medium 
Voice. By Cora Willis Ware. Price, 50 cents 
“‘NorMANDY.” Danse Caprice for Piano. By 


**MAGNOLIAS.”” 


Arthur Wellesley. Price, 60 cents. GRANDE VALSE 
FROM “Ruses p’AMOUR.’ By Alexander Glazou- 
now, op. 6i. Arranged for Piano, Four Hands, 
by W. H. Clarke. Price, $1.50. All published by 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, III. 


“My Lady Love,” “Mammy” and “The 
Place Where the Rainbow Ends.” The 
second movement is by far the finest. It is 
pervaded by a strong melancholy emo- 
tional atmosphere and reveals in the com- 
poser a decided feeling for true musical 
color. He should not fail to write out the 
melody for violoncello solo, as it lies splen- 
didly in its original tonality for the in- 
strument and would be quite as effective as 
on the piano, if not more so. “Mammy” i 
a little excursion into negro coloring and 
is successful in the first and last parts; 
the middle section is weak. “Magnolias” 
and “The Place where the Rainbow Ends,” 
the latter a brilliant étude, twice too long 
for what it says, are difficult of execution, 
while “Mv Lady Love” and the two move- 
ments discussed above are easier and are 
within the ability of gifted amateurs. 

There also appear a Scotch ballad, “The 
Plaidie,” by Jean Bohannan, dedicated to 
and sung by Christine Miller, the contralto; 
“The Dusty Miller,” by Louise Ayres Gar- 
nett, and a sacred song, “My God I Thank 
Thee,” by Cora Willis Ware, and for 
piano solo there are “Normandy,” a sim- 
ple dance caprice by Arthur Wellesley and 
for four hands, an arrangement by W. H. 
Clarke of a Grande Valse from Glazou- 
now’s “Ruses d’Amour.” 

x * x 


LONG LIST of songs, including some 

of decided worth, is published by the 

New York house of M. Witmark & Sons.|| 

Harry M. Gilbert’s setting of Robert Her- 

rick’s “Bid Me to’ Live” is the best of 

them, a charming song that should find 

many admirers among concert-singers. It 
is well written, melodious and sincere. 

A ballad that is being sung with success 
is Benjamin Jefferson’s “Mother Dear,” 
which has ingratiating qualities, though its 
inspirational makeup is not of the highest. 
Other songs by Benjamin Jefferson are 
“St. Anthony’s Song,” “Only Just This 
Morning,” “Tomorrow and Tomorrow” 
and “Heavenly Father,” all of which are 
pleasantly melodic without being dis- 
tinctive. There are also “Imp of Dreams,” 
by William E. Haesche, Walter Rolfe’s 
“Closer Still with Thee” and Bjarne Rol- 
sette’s “’Tis I My Love Who Dreams.” 

Piano issues include a number of sets 
of piano pieces in the first grade, “Our 
Darlings” and “Fragrant Blossoms,” by 
George L. Spaulding; Marie Seuel-Holst’s 
“Forest Idyls,” “Links of Beauty,” by 
Paul Lawson; Elsie G. Phelan’s “A Frolic 
in a Candy Shop” and several nieces by 
W. Aletter in his usual salon style. For 
four hands there are Eduard Holst’s “The 

3ird’s Courtship,” Walter Rolfe’s “Hide 
and Seek,” George J. Trinkaus’s “A Game 
of Tag,” and Paul Wach’s “Parting 
Smile.” For two pianos there is to be had 
the Scherzo from Guilmant’s Fifth Organ 
Sonata, well arranged by Henry L. Gideon, 
the Boston composer. 

There are also several interesting issues 
for stringed instruments—George J. Trink- 
aus’s “Wooing Winds” and “Among the 
Flowers” for violin and piano; the same 
composer’s “The Approach of Night,” for 
violin, ’cello and piano; George J. Wetzel’s 
“The End of Day,” for ’cello and piano, 
and a auartet for four violins called “Sad- 
ness” from the suite “The Four Moods,” 


also by George J. Trinkaus. 
* * * 


HE John Church Company may justly 
feel proud of its new collection of 
“German, French and_ Italian Song 
Classics,”$ published in four attractive 
volumes, one each for soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass. 

The idea of bringing together under one 
cover the masterpieces of the various song 
literatures is no novel idea; and yet new 
ones have an especial value when the mat- 
ter is selected by an authority. In this 
case the authority is none other than Dr. 
Horatio Parker, the eminent American 
composer and professor of music at Yale 
University. He has exercised splendid 
judgment in the choice of material. his 
volumes being made up of songs by Bee- 
thoven, Franz, Bizet, Loewe, Rubinstein, 
Grieg, Strauss, Schubert, Schumann, Mas- 
senet, Giordani, Scarlatti, Lotti, Sarti, 
Marcello and others. A. W. K. 





|New Soncs ror a Soto Voice with Piano Ac- 
COMPANIMENT. Price, 60 cents each. Nrw Composrt- 
TIONS FOR Prano Soto, P1Ano Four Hanps. NEw 
CoMPosITIONS FOR VIOLIN, ’CELLto, Tr1o AND Quar- 
no All published by M. Witmark & Sons, New 
ork. 


§““GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN Sonc 
C1 ASSICS.”” A Collection of Mastersongs. Edited 
by Horatio Parker. Four Volumes: Soprano, 


Tenor, Alto, Bass. Price, 
the John Church Company, 
and London. 


Cincinnati, New York 
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Dramatic Soprano Barytone 
623 West 136th Sircet Telephone 2610 Audubon New York City 
SOPRANO 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSO 


Studio, 257 West 104th Street, New York City 


Teacher of Singing 
Telephone, Riverside 8101 





Successful 
Sacred Songs 


. OUT OF THE DEEP, J.C. Marks .50 


(Bass or Contralto) 


THE HOMELAND, H.B. Gaul .50 


(Medium Voice) 


THE CITY BEAUTIFUL,  G.H.Federlein .50 


(High Voice) 


TARRY WITH ME, §. A. Baldwin .50 


(Baritone or Contralto) 


THE DAWN OF EASTER, © J. 6. Marks .50 
EASTER DAWN, Mark Andrews .50 
(Medium Voice) 
| AM THE RESURRECTION, G.W. Torrance .50 
(High Voice) 

A sample book containing the above 
seven complete Sacred Songs will 
be sent on receipt of 25c, one only to 
a buyer. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for 
NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 
21 East 17th Street, New York 
New Address after Jan. 1st. 2 West 45th Street 




















New Songs Sung with Immense Success 
By SIGNOR ENRICO CARUSO 


**TARANTELLA SINCERA’”’ 
By V. de CRESCENZO 





Neapolitan and English Texts. Price 60 Cents 
“CORENGRATO" 
By S. > “quad 
Neapolitan and En,lish Price 60 Cents 


“FOR EVERMORE” 
By GEOFFREY O’HARA 
English Text only. Price 60 Cents 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
14 East 43d Street New York City 
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PACDIN 


TENOR 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St.. New York _—_— Phone 268 Columbus 


SOUSA and 


HIS BAND 


~1913.. 
| From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific 


PME m| Office, 1 West 34th St. 


os KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 


Ar atic Singing—Coschin 

AEOLIAN HA 29-33 West Ba St. 

STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant 5826 


Mme. CORINNE 


Rider-Kelsey 


SOPRANO 


(Rider-Kelsey—Cunningham Joint Recitals) 
CLAUDE 


Cunningham 


BARITONE 


For Terms and Dates Address: 
Bracey Beaumont, 603 W. 138th S¢é., N.Y. City 





























Seagon 1912-1913 


Florence HINK LE 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 
With the following Organizations this Past Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 


Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 


pearances. 

Handel & Haydn Society of Boston. 

Philadelphia Choral Society. 

New Orleans Choral Society. 

Apollo Club, St. Louis. 

Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 

Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 

Liederkranz Society, New York. 

Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 

Orpheus Club, Toledo. 

Worcester, Mass. » Music Festival. 

Buffalo Music Festival. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 

Festival Tour, six weeks. 
Dates for next season now booking. M ent 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, I West 34th St., New York 
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DALLAS IN EAGER ANTICIPATION OVER $40,000 OPERA SEASON 





Four Performances by the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Company to Be 
Given Next Month—Local Com- 
mittee Conducts Unique Cam- 
paign of Publicity 


ALLAS, Tex., apparently has no inten- 
tion of allowing the fact that it is to 
have a grand opera season next month to 
go unnoticed. A publicity campaign that is 
unique is being conducted vigorously by 
Robert N. Watkin and a committee of busi- 
ness men who believe that the expenditure 
of $40,000 for four performances by the 
Chicago-Philadelnhia Opera Company will 
not only raise the artistic status of their 
city but will serve to quicken its commer- 
cial interests. 
Says Mr. Watkin in his announcement: 


“Southerners who are interested in-grand 
opera but do not feel justified in journeying 
as far as Chicago or New York to patron- 
ize the world’s operatic stars will have an 
opportunity to hear them in Dallas Febru- 
ary 28 and March Ist, and at comparatively 
popular prices. 

“This opportunity results from the or- 
ganization by prominent Dallas citizens of 
a Grand Opera Committee and the sub- 
scription by them of a $40,000 guarantee 
fund to defray the enormous cost of the 
elaborate productions. 

“At the close of the 1910 operatic season 
Oscar Hammerstein decided to close the 
Manhattan Opera House, and his organiza- 
tion, with the exclusive rights to the mod- 
ern French opera répertoire, was taken 
over by the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
a new company affiliated with the Metro- 
politan was formed—the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company. This new or- 
ganization, under the management of Mr. 
Andreas Dippel, the noted Metropolitan 
impresario, has during the past two seasons 
been giving extended seasons of opera at 











Dallas Grand Opera Committee Office. 
Reed, assistant secretary. 








a 
| 


At left, Robert N. Watkin, secretary, and A. C. 
On the table are copies of ‘‘Musical America,’’ which, says Mr. 


Watkin, “‘the committee finds exceedingly helpful in giving up-to-date information about the 


opera situation in the big cities” 


the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadel- 
phia; Metropolitan Opera louse, New 
York: Auditorium Theater, Chicago; as 
well as brief seasons in St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Cleveland, and other cities. 

“These gentlemen have accepted the in- 
vitation of the Dallas committee to bring 
to Dallas in February such stars as Mary 
Garden, Tetrazzini, Dalmorés, Campanini, 
Sammarco and others. 

“To encourage persons living in neigh- 
boring cities and towns to avail themselves 
of this opportunity the railroads will offer 
special rates to Dallas and return.” 





Opportunity for the Inventor 


If the ingenious gentleman who invented 
the phonograph would kindly turn his at- 
tention to musical composition and con- 
struct an engine for composing music, a 
Vienna critic suggests that it would prove 
a most valuable saving of time and labor. 
Three-fourths of the piano pieces and songs 
which issue from the press are composed 
purely on the mechanical principle; and 
any piece of machinery which could arrange 
a certain quantity of notes would be fully 
competent to perform the task of a com- 
poser. Among the many sheets of this spe- 
cies of music which are daily appearing, 
it is not uncommon to meet with much ex- 
cellent scholarship with an almost total ab- 
sence of feeling and melody—a quality 
which seems to be at the present day quite 
as scarce as in times when composers were 
a much less numerous generation. 





Gliére’s New Symphonic Sea Poem 


Gliére’s “Les Sirénes,” which had its first 
perférmance a few weeks ago in London, 
attempts, and successfully, according to the 
London Times, a description of the sea. 
There is in the divided strings and the 
cross rhythms that ever-present suggestion 
of brine and bilge-water which gives its 
unique flavor to Loti’s “Pécheur d’Islande” ; 
and the irregular climaxes distributed over 
this are the very image of those “ames per- 
dues” which the Atlantic rolls in every 
third or seventh or tenth wave. The whole 


passage is a fine piece of “improvisation.” 
Upon these billows floats a ship—so that at 
least we conclude from the appearance of a 
theme which resembles more and more, by 
its transformations, a quotation from 
Isolde’s journey to Cornwall; and upon the 
fate of that ship, as it draws near the land, 
all hangs. Now are to come those strains 
of unearthly beauty which lured so many, 
and which one man in fable—or is it his- 
tory ?—alone resisted. We look for music 
which, without necessarily resembling, shall 
be as beautiful as the scene of Parsifal 
with the Flower-maidens. But we hear 
nothing for which Odysseus need have 
stopped the ears of his companions or have 
lashed himself to the mast. Yet that was 
just what the symphony should have sup- 
plied, because it was the one thing which 
the poem could not supply. In the distrac- 
tion of detail the music lost its grip and 
cogency, and the crowning beauty of form 
was denied it. 





Ernest Groom, the English baritone, 
who toured this country with Cécile 
Chaminade, sang the name part in the per- 
formance of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s “Le 
Devin du Village” recently given in Lon- 
don. 





Otto Erich Deutsch, who has written a 
biography of Schubert, has discovered five 
unpublished “Ecossaises” by that master in 
a volume in the possession of Frau Marie 
Kerner of Vienna. 
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The performances will be given in the 
Coliseum, which will be reconstructed for 
this purpose. “Thais,” with Mary Garden 
and “Lucia di Lammermoor” with Tet- 
razzini are the operas selected for the eve- 
ning performances. There will also be 
two matinées. 


DEBUT OF ATLANTA CHORUS 


Revival of Old Christmas Carols in 
Opening Concert 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec, 29.—The first> public 
appearance of the newly organized chorus 
of the Atlanta Music Festival Association 
came this afternoon when a free concert 
was given in the auditorium-armory. The 


concert marked the revival of the ancient 
Christmas carols that were sung at Yule- 
tide in medieval England. The words and 
music of several of the quaint songs date 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies and some were sung for the first time 
in America. The Music Festival Chorus, 
which is being trained by Dr. Percy f. 
Starnes, now numbers 300. Through the 
offer of free opera tickets to the Metro- 
politan company’s operas in the Spring, the 
association expects to increase the chorus 
to 400. Several thousand people were pres- 
ent at the opening concert and every of- 
fering was well received. L: K. S. 








Oley Speaks in Ohio Recital 


Oley Speaks, of Columbus, O., gave a 
song recital in Washington Court House, 
O., on December 30 for the Cecelian Club, 
the audience being large and very enthusi- 
astic. The program was made up of com- 
positions by Schubert, Schumann, Kellie, 
German, Tours, Marshall and others. Mr. 
Speaks also sang some of his own com- 
positions. Mrs. Thomas S. Callis, the prom- 
inent Columbus accompanist, was at the 
piano. 





The new organ in the rebuilt St, Mi- 
chael’s Church, Hamburg, the largest in 
the world, has 2,114 more pipes than the 
St. Louis World’s Fair organ, which 
hitherto has disputed the supremacy with 
the Sydney (Australia) Town Hall organ: 
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Ward-Stephens 


Teacher of 


Artistic 
Singing 








¢ ¢ 


Cleofonte Campanini, says: 
“Stephens is a great musician 


whom I sincerely admire.” 


¢ ¢ 


SOME OF THE BEST SOLO- 
ISTS IN AMERICA ARE 
STUDYING WITH MR. 
STEPHENS WHOSE WORK 
IS ATTRACTING INTER- 
NATIONAL ATTENTION. 


¢ ¢ 


Applications may now be made for 
admission to Mr. Stephens’ SUM- 
MER CLASS FOR TEACHERS, 
beginning June 15th and ending 
Sept. 15th, 1913. 


Address all communications to Ward-Stephens 
253 West 42d Street, New York 


*Phone 3956 Bryant 
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Just Issued 


“WITH SWEET LAVENDER” 


Transcribed for 
Violin and Pianoforte by 


LEOPOLD AUER 


Played by EFREM ZIMBALIST 


tenero 













VIOLIN 
















Price 50¢ 





Transcriptions for Violin and Piano 


By 
ARTHUR HARTMANN 
“TO A WILD ROSE” 


Op. 51, No. 1 
Original Edition—Simplified Edition 





“CLAIR DE LUNE” 


Op. 37, No. 1 
Price 50 Cents each 





Transcriptions for 
Violoncello and Piano 


By 
nm Bo ee SAA sere ee -50 
At G6. OR ZIVMRI FACE, ws cine ess -50 
2 = et MECCA « dald vase aeiebineaee .50 
i  ROOROTI TNE hav kd ded dees eo vievas .50 
Se eee? eee .60 

















NEW VIOLIN MUSIC 


GLUCK, C. Von. 
Andante amabile in G. 





(Arr. by Ruth Laighton)......... -50 
GOLDBLATT, MAURICE 

Meditation. Reverie-poétique..... 75 

Dance of the Sylphs............. -60 

Forest Magic. Melody in 7-4.... .60 

Avowal. Chant sans Paroles..... .60 

Bourrée in A Minor............... -60 
KUZDO, VICTOR 

Op. 16. Intermezzo-Pizzicato..... .50 
PABST, L. 

= Sie ee -60 


TARENGHI, MARIO 
Op. 49, No. 2. Sérenade triste. 
CAPE. DY DF. Weis owas vacecce -50 





Transcriptians from the Works of 


OLD MASTERS 


for Violin and Pianoforte 
By 


FABIAN REHFELD 


Cc. VON GLUCK 
Cees «Be EP PRIMOP. .. ce ccescccs .50 
Cavatina (Tempo di Minuetto)... .50 





L. CHERUBINI 

Be ee .50 
J. S. BACH 

WAVOCtS If DD MIMOP. . cc cidcicccccs .50 





SENT FREE: Thematic Catalogue of New Violin Music 





BOSTON 
120 Boyl!ston Street LEI 





ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


NEW YOR 


PZIG 11 West 36th Street 





LEONCAVALLO CALLS “I ZINGARI’”’ HIS BEST WORK 








6s] HAVE no hesitation in saying that I 

consider it my most successful compo- 
sition,” said Leoncavallo recently in Lon- 
don to a representative of the Philadelphia 
Record. ‘He was speaking of his latest 
opera, “I Zingari,’ which had its premiére 
in London early this season. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I really think that 
‘Zingari’ is as fine as ‘Pagliacci.’ Moreover, 
I feel sure that when it has grown up, as 
has ‘Pagliacci,’ it will be so admitted. How- 
ever, as it is said that we can never judge 
ourselves, it may be that I cannot judge 


my own work. In any case, it is not I 
who am now to crown or crush ‘Zingari.’ 

“As to the actual composing of it? I was 
at work for three and a half months from 
the first note to the last piece of orchestra- 
tion, so that my best is also my quickest 
—‘Pagliacci’ occupied four months—and, if 
my personal feelings are of any interest, I 
was astonished at my rapid rate of 
progress. 

“From 6 o’clock until midday I com- 
posed, or sought to, for I feel that the 
morning is inspifational, as the afternoon 
is work-a-day. The morning is fresh and 
sweet, the afternoon full of languor, odor- 
ous; or so it is in Italy. Then from about 
4 to 7 o’clock I worked on the orchestra- 
tion. 

“Silence is the first essential, harmonious 
color surroundings the second. I believe 
that most musicians compose at the piano. 
To me that would be fatally distracting. 
The music simply floods my mind; if I 
may say it, I hear every note, the complete 
melody, the rhythm, the expression, ex- 
actly as if it were being produced by a 
supernaturally perfect orchestra. There 
is no flaw and no hesitancy; it is an ex- 
quisitely smooth flow. 

“But, alas! it must be transferred to 
paper. I am at one and the same time very 
industrious and extremely lazy. My in- 
dustry is in concentration, in composing. 
My laziness is in a horror of having to 
score my compositions laboriously. Per- 


‘ haps this is because I can only ‘hear’ my 


music after long and very deep reflection, 
out of which it is difficult to raise oneself 
to a pitch of physical activity. 

“T engaged an exceedingly sympathetic 





Famous Singers for Beecham’s Opera 
Season at Covent Garden 


Lonvon, Jan. 3.—For his forthcoming 
season of opera at Covent Garden, Thomas 
Beecham is not sparing expense to obtain 
the best singers and most artistic produc- 
tions, Mr. Beecham and his orchestra 
have just returned from Berlin, where 
they had such success as, obtained by an 
English organization, filled the critics with 
astonishment. Mr. Beecham announces 
that he has obtained the services of the 
famous basso, Paul Knupfer, for his op- 
era season and that, in his production of 
Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier,’” Eva Van der 
Osten and Marguerite Siems will sing their 
original roles. Aino Ackté will sing the 
name part in “Salomé” and “Elektra” will 
be given with Fassbender, Mildenburg and 
Perard. 





Gerville-Réache and Vicarino Hear Los 
Angeles Opera Class 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 2.—Margaret Goetz, 
now actively engaged in Los Angeles, has 
just closed two series of artists’ and stu- 
dents’ répertoire classes. The first five 
were devoted entirely to the German lied 
and included twenty of Los Angeles’s 
church and concert singers and teachers. 
he next ten programs embraced early 
and modern English, French, German and 
\merican composers, and two opera and 
two oratorio programs, One of the opera 
programs was attended by Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, Regina Vicarino and other artists 
sojourning in the city. 





and musical amanuensis during the com- 
position of ‘Zingari,’ but the strain was so 
great, the fear of blundering and missing 
so upset him, that he suffered a nervous 
breakdown at the end of a week. I am 
cruel thus, but it is uncontrollable unkind- 
ness. I am so feverishly eager that there 
is no thought for a human being, and, in 
fact, when I myself score I invariably use 
a pencil. The time lost in dipping into the 
ink is irritating beyond description! 

“And yet the music does not always run 
so smoothly. In ‘Zingari,’ for example, the 
principal baritone song was written five 
times before it was satisfactory. It was 
good (or so I thought) on each occasion, 
but it was not in keeping with the charac- 
ter, the true gypsy spirit, of the opera. 

“That is an exceptionally important 
point. In addition to the emotion ex- 
pressed in the individual song, chorus, or 
intermezzo, permeating each and all of 
them is the character—national, racial, or 
even tribal. I lay special stress on this in 
speaking of ‘Zingari, for there I have care- 
fully aimed at reproducing music of pure 
character. ; 

“Many of my very sympathetic friends in 
London have expressed surprise that I do 
not compose at night. Sadly enough, it is 
not a matter of temperament. 

“I composed most of my ‘Boheme,’ 
‘Zaza’ and ‘Roland’ (the latter for the Ger- 
man Emperor) at night, and the result is if 
now I attempt such work, in an hour the 
five lines become six, seven, eight, and then 
dance and jump and disappear. So I burn 
the midnight oil—at midday.” 
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ARTHUR 


Hartmann 








The Distinguished Violinist 


Felix Borowski, Chicago Evening Post— 
Mr. Hartmann is a brilliant performer. He 
is master of his instrument, and knows its 
extremes, and plays upon it with rare facil- 
ity. He draws an intense, thrilling tone of 
delicate tenderness, and his virtuosity has 
gone to the lengths in which his play with 
bow and fingers and rapid action savors of 
witchery and magic. From his perform- 
ances of yesterday he seems to be virile, 
with considerable emotional depth. His in- 
telligence is seo tempered by feeling, 
and his individual expression is as _ pic- 
turesque in its way and as thoroughly char- 
acteristic as that of Ysaye, Kubelik or 
Cesar Thomson. It is his own manner and 
no reflection of another. 


Emilie Frances Bauer, the Evening Mail 
—The joy of the concert, however, lay in 
the violin playing of Arthur Hartmann, 
who played the rench concerto with the 
utmost finish, polish, delicacy of shadings, 
purity of tone and of intonation; in fact, 
with every quality which constitutes great 
violin playing. Yet Mr. Hartmann is 
more than a virtuoso, he is a deep musician 


and interpreter, and exceptional mental 
qualities permeate his work. He has the 
true Hungarian temperament, but under 


such refinement that a new and altogether 
indefinable quality makes itself felt and 
adds to the very few really great violinists 
one of distinct and valuable charm. 
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“GET AWAY FROM THE TEACHER” 








Emma Loeffler’s Advice to Singers During Actual Performance— 
Parrot-like Interpretations Avoided Only by Reliance Upon 
One’s Own Inspiration—-Some of the Advantages to Young 
Opera Singers of Being a “Big Frog in a Small Puddle”’ 








_~* singers, get away from the 
teacher.” Such is the greeting to 
vocalists given the other day by Emma 
Loeffler, the American soprano, who makes 
her first public appearance in her native 
city, Pittsburgh, this month, having already 
put to her credit a successful New York 
recital. 

“Far be it from me to suggest for a mo- 
ment a disregard of matters of voice tech- 
nic,” continued Miss Loeffler. “Technical 
resources are the tools of the singer’s trade 
and if he is to do good work these must 
be kept in fine condition. Thus it is quite 
proper for the singer to avail himself of 
all possible technical aids up to the time 
when he enters upon the stage. The trouble 
is that too many teachers fasten themselves 
upon the pupil with so firm a clutch that 
they cannot be dislodged when the pupil 
wants to commence his actual performance. 

“Technical equipment is absolutely neces- 
sary to a.good performance, but when once 
the singer has started to sing the technic 
should be subconscious. At that point the 
interpretation is the thing. The singer is 
to convey to the audience the message that 
he finds in the music, and that is why he 
should place behind him all thoughts of 
the teacher the moment he ascends the 
platform. 

“In interpreting a song the artist must 
liave in his mind a picture of what the com- 
position means to him, and this picture 
must be transmitted to the audience in such 
a vivid form that his hearers will see the 
meaning as clearly as he. The reproduc- 
tion of the vocal picture will not be suffi- 
ciently vivid if the singer simply gives the 
auditors a copy of the manner in which he 
has heard some one else interpret the song. 
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GEORGE H A mM L iN N asain 


The artist must form his own conceptions 
of the music that he is to sing. If he has 
no such conceptions he is not an artist. 


Parrot-like Interpretation 


“Thus the singer who goes upon a plat- 
form and simply repeats a song, parrot- 
like, as his teacher has taught it to him, 
will not find a responsive chord in the au- 
dience. On the other hand, the artist who 
acts upon inspiration and presents the com- 
position according to his own lights will 
succeed in impressing the audience, even 
though Lis interpretation may not be ac- 
cepted as a standard. 

“When once the performance is over the 
teacher is to be called into consultation 
again. Let him then pick his pupil’s sing- 
ing to pieces under the most rigid scru- 
tiny. The elements that are bad must be 
cast aside, and the good qualities retained 
and nurtured for the next performance 
wken once more the singer is to forget his 
teacher and become himself.” 

This faculty for following one’s own 
lights and asserting an interpretative inde- 
pendence under inspiration is given by Miss 
Loeffler as one means of supporting the 
singer under the demands of a taxing pro- 
gram. 

“Our great men accomplish their wonder- 
ful results,” declared the singer, “not be- 
cause of their superior strength but by the 
greatness of their inspiration. It is much 
the same with an artist. When I showed 
my exhausting iNew York recital program 
to friends they declared that I was under- 
taking too much. A former teacher, for 
whom I sang the program in advance, 
analyzed my work critically after the man- 
ner of teachers and then warned me: ‘Be- 
ware of the critics, they are a pitiless crew.’ 

“*When once I start to sing, was my 
reply, ‘I won’t know that there are such 
things as critics.’ 

“After the recital this same teacher said 
to me, ‘You were right—your singing 
showed that you had put out of your mind 
everything except your message and the 
inspiration that lay behind it.’ The result 
was that I was just as fresh at the close of 
the recital as I had been when I sang the 
first note.” 

Music lovers who remember Miss Loef- 
fler’s singing under the name of Regina 
Arte at the Manhattan Opera House dur- 
ing the first Hammerstein season may won- 
der why the soprano has assumed a dif- 
ferent name. In reality it is not a change 
from one nom de théatre to another, but 
simply a reversion to the singer’s excellent 
patronymic. 

Dropping a Stage Name 


As explained by Miss Loeffler, “When I 
first went to Paris the French people had 
a lot of trouble pronouncing my name, 
calling me ‘La Fleur’-—and what not. 
Wherefore I took the stage name of Arte, 
from. that of an old teacher of mine. After 
my season at the Manhattan I went to sing 
in the opera houses of Germany, and as I 
had a perfectly good German name of my 
own I discarded ‘Regina Arte’ and became 
Emma Loeffler again. As my father had 
done a lot to give me a musical education 
I felt that it was only right for him to 
have a share in whatever name I might 
make for myself.” 


Miss Loeffler is a firm believer in the 
advantage of being “a big frog in a small 
puddle,” as far as the beginning of an 
operatic career is concerned. “While Mr. 
Hammerstein was always fine to me at the 
Manhattan,” recollected the singer, “I was 
not kept busy enough, so I asked to be re- 
lieved from a contract which had another 
year to run and went over to Germany. 
There I soon secured the position of lead- 
ing soprano of the opera house of Colmar, 
a town of only 40,000 inhabitants. My 
American friends were aghast at my leav- 
ing the Mankattan for a small German op- 
era house and insisted that I was foolish. 

“But was I? A singer who is limited to 
small parts in a big house can never con- 
vince the public that she is competent to 























Emma Loeffler, the American Soprano, 
Now Making Her First Concert Tour 
of This Country 


sing the larger roles, nor can she get the 
experience necessary for them. The singer 
wko portrays a big role in one of the small 
German houses can get that experience, 
for it is possible for her to give just as fine 
a performance of the part as if she were 
singing it at the Metropolitan. And if she 
is gifted her ability will not be unnoticed 
in this smaller house. The directors of 
the various theaters are constantly visiting 
other Louses, on the lookout for promising 
talent, and with the close association of 
artists over there the singer who proves to 
be brilliant in a small theater may be called 
at any time even to Berlin itself. 
A Rehearsal Martinet 


“From that little house at Colmar I was 
called to Diisseldorf and to Mainz. Gold- 
bere was the director at Colmar and he 
was so insistent upon many rehearsals that 
when we saw him in the street we used to 
dodge along a side alley to avoid being 
hauled away for an extra rehearsal. This 
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thoroughness, however, results not only in 
valuable experience for the singers but in 
a splendidly finished production. Such was 
our performance of ‘Tiefland,’ for instance. 
We had gone through forty-five ensemble 
rehearsals, producing a perfection of en- 
semble that became the talk of operatic 
circles. 

“Resourcefulness and endurance are also 
bred in the artist by the routine of such 
houses. In one night I have sung San- 
tuzza in ‘Cavalleria’ and Nedda in ‘Pagli- 
acci, probably following this on the next 
day by playing “The Dollar Princess,’ as 
it is the custom of many of these com- 
panies to intersperse their opera produc- 
tions with light opera performances. The 
coloratura soprano is generally delegated 
to sing these comic opera parts. Such va- 
riety is good for the oneratic singer, for 
the movement and the dancing of these 
roles keep her from getting heavy in her 
methods—if not in her figure. 

“American singers are not really dis- 
liked by the German artists, though they 
are crowding the Germans off the boards. 
Americans are the favorites in the leading 
German houses and yet they all have the 
same ambition—to come back and sing op- 
era in America.” ae oe Se 


GALSTON IN SAN FRANCISCO 








Munich Pianist Warmly Received in 
Third Appearance There 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 30.—The Sunday 
matinée recital by Gottfried Galston was 
the third appearance of the eminent 
Munich pianist in this city, he having pre- 
viously played twice with the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra. He was also one of the 
— at the Christmas Eve street festi- 
val. 

Music lovers were present in good num- 
bers and throughout the entire program 
Mr. Galston’s playing brought forth un- 
limited enthusiasm: 

He made a wonderful impression with 
his heroic performance of the Bach- 
Busoni D Major Prelude and Fugue 
painted in bold outlines. The Schumann 
Sonata in G Minor followed, with the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte and Gluck-Sgam- 
bati Melody and Brahms Intermezzo op. 
119 and Valse op. 30, preceding a Chopin 
group. The audience was charmed into a 
rapturous mood with the Chopin numbers 
played as they were with such fine poetic 
effect, never degenerating into sentimental- 
ity. The final number was the Schulz- 
Evler adaptation of the Strauss “Blue 
Danube Waltz.” 

Mr. Galston impressed his listeners as 
an artist with a style all his own and a 
colossal figure in the world of pianists. 
The concert took place at the Cort Theater 
under the management of Frank W. Healy. 

= D. 





A book on “Charles Dickens and Music,” 
setting forth the author’s extensive use of 
music to illustrate character and create in- 
cident, has just been published in England 
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Frederick Weld’s work in the “Stabat 
Mater” was so artistic that he gave his 
hearers genuine pleasure. 
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MANY NEWCOMERS IN CHICAGO OPERA 


Julia Claussen, Swedish Contralto, and Kurt Schoenert, German Tenor, 
Make Debuts in “Lohengrin’”—Jane Osborn-Hannah Returns— 
First American Appearance of Leon Campagnola, Singing ‘‘Don 
Jos ” to Garden’s “Carmen’’—Schumann-Heink in “Hansel and 
Gretel” and Calleja in a New Role 


tinction to a small part and Henri Scott as 
Heinrich achieved some splendid moments 
musically. Conductor Winternitz, who 
very suavely directed the destinies of the 
afternoon’s “Hansel and Gretel,” was simi- 
larly successful with the Wagner score. 
The performance of “Hansel and Gretel” 
showed the witchery of Schumann-Heink 
‘at the box office as well as on the stage. 
Her appearance brought a full house which 
applauded her efforts liberally. Her make- 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, January 6, 1912. 


OHENGRIN was given its first 
presentation by the Chicago Opera 
Company on Wednesday of this week and 
it was given in true German style, with the 
chorus off the key and most hideously 
dressed, and with all the paucity of stage 
business which characterizes the stilted up and singing as the Witch were admir- 
action into which certain so-called tradi- able. The Gretel of Mable Riegelmann was 


; : : ah a charming conception and Marie Cavan, as 
tions have brought it. Perhaps this condition Rlanpet, Chong: too tla to pcanésve. the de- 
enabled the new contralto, Mme. Julia 


, sired delusion, acted well and her singing 

Claussen, who made her first bid for favor was for the most part adequate. In the 

ofa Chicago audience on this occasion as choicest bit of music allotted to the pair in 
— 

Ortrud, to achieve by contrast an increased 


Humperdinck’s score, the little prayer in the 
: forest, they departed so far from the pitch 
success. Without doubt, however, she more Pony P 
than deserved all the applause she re- 


pursued by the orchestra that what of effect 
: ; 4 their individual work deserved to accom- 

ceived, for not only is her voice one of 

warmth and richness and of ample power 


plish was more than nullified. 
: > ; Elsa Garrette as the Sandman looked 
and range, but her acting is imbued with 
sincerity and imaginative insight. She had 


more like a witch than a fairy, but Helen 
Warrum as the Dewman made up for the 
the strongest support of Clarence White- deficiency and displayed a voice that is capa- 
hill, as Telramund, and the insurgent pair 
made their cause most eloquent. Mme. 


ble of some really excellent singing. The 
appearance of the chorus when the witch 
Jane Osborn-Hannah and Kurt Schoenert PP 
also made their first appearance of the sea- 


blows up was not very cleverly contrived 

. and it would also seem that the witch did 

son as Elsa and Lohengrin. Mme. Hannah pot Jive in the forest at all, for the back- 
made an attractive Elsa and her acting as 
well as her singing was in every way excel- 


ground shows a panorama of rolling mea- 
> : dows; neither did the witch ride her broom 

lent. Lohengrin Schoenert, from Munich, 

should not be dealt with too severely, per- 


over the house, thereby defrauding the 
children in the audience of one of tkeir 

haps, on his first appearance; he is a typi- chief delights. The lighting of the golden 

cal Wagnerian tenor and should be hailed stairs step by step as the angels descend 

with delight in any German opera house, was however, a scenic feat. which offered 

for he has the stilted mannerisms and the partial recompense 

wooden vocalism which are invaluable amid Z 

such surroundings. Whether he can imbue Calleja In New Réle 

his really attractive stage presence with a 


! e The week opened with a repetition of 
sufficient simulation of human activity and the “Jewels of the Madonna” last Monday, 
his voice with enough flexibilitv and reso- 


announced as the last performance of the 
nance to blend properly with the surround-:! ,work this season, and given with Carolina 
ings in which he finds himself is a question} }White and the original cast, excepting for 
which cannot be determined on a first ap- 


‘ ; the substitution of Calleja as Gennaro. A 
pearance. Crabbé, as Heerrufer, lent dis-SiiMlarge audience applauded Calleja in ex- 


traordinary fashion. His conception was, 
in fact, one of considerable moving power 
and he acquitted himself of some of his 
best vocalism in it. The demand for fur- 
ther performances of the work has since 
brought the announcement of an added per- 
formance witk George Hamlin and Helen 
Stanley in the leading rdles, as a favor to 
those loyal supporters of the American con- 
tingent in the opera troupe. They are 
scheduled for Saturday night of the fol- 
lowing week. 

The repetition on Tuesday evening of 
“Hérodiade” was intended to include the 
original cast, but the sudden illness of Mr. 
Huberdeau caused some severe scurrying 
about, with the result that Nicolay put in 
some anxious study between midnight and 
dawn and then kept the whole force of con- 
ductors working by relays throughout the 
day, to the end that a new Phanuel might 
be developed over night and thus save a 
performance. Notwithstanding his natural 
doubt as to what really should come next, 
it must be said that his heroic efforts were 
deserving of naught but praise. Mmes. 
White and de Cisneros, who were again at 
peace with the world for a short: space, re- 
peated their former successes in the lav- 
ishly mounted work—despite the desperate 
cuts, which, in this instance, are almost dis- 
concerting. The finished singing which Mr. 
Dalmorés is enabled to present with the aid 
of Massenet’s. distinguished melodies 
should make this grateful rdéle dear to him. 
Charlier held his chorus well in hand and 
they .were decidedly on the key, which 
would indicate that they can sing in tune 
at least on occasions. 

The third hearing of the “Cricket on the 
Hearth” on Thursday evening was suffi- 
ciently well attended to show that either 
the slow, homely Dickens story, the Gold- 
mark music, or the idea of opera in English 
had taken a more than transient hold—or 
was it George Hamlin and Maggie Teyte, 
or the wholesome way in which Dufranne 
says “de Greegget”? At any rate, we 
stand a good show of opera in English as a 
fairly permanent institution if only the 
right kind of English texts are forthcom- 
ing with audiences that are ready to listen. 


New Tenor’s Début 


The large audience of Saturday after- 
noon subscribers was privileged to witness 
Mary Garden’s first reappearance as Car- 
men supported by a cast which was excel- 
lent in every respect, affording also a first 
hearing in this country for Mr. Dippel’s 
new tenor, Leon Campagnola, as Don José, 


and bringing forward Dufranne as the 
Escamillo and Helen Stanley as Micaela. 
Both the latter two singers were given spe- 
cial acclaim. Mr. Dufranne was compelled 
to repeat a part of the “Toreador” Song and 
Miss Stanley was called before the curtain 
several times at the end of the third act. 
Her excellent singing stood out conspicu- 
ously as the vocal achievement of the after- 
noon, considering the fact that she was un- 
aided by any of the stage action and thrill- 
ing ensemble with which Bizet has gener- 
ously supported the baritone. 

The Carmen of Mary Garden was a most 
excellent characterization and one which 
was attractive in every way, and what is of 
even greater import was the manner in 
which she stimulated the entire cast. Even 
her voice seems to rise to the demands of 
the wonderful music with which this great 
score abounds. Regarding the new tenor, 
it can safely be predicted that his season 
here will prove successful, although he did 
not evidence any such astounding qualities 
as will likely bring him into great vogue. 
His acting was well conceived and reason- 
ably free, and his voice is one of resonance 
and is pleasing in color and quantity. 

The Frasquita and Mercedes of Edna 
Darch and Margaret Keyes and the [/ 
Dancairo and El Remendado of Nicolay 
and Daddi were of the same uniform excel- 
lence which characterized earlier perform- 
ances and reached the highest point in the 
solo ensemble of the second act, an episode 
which always fails of fullest appreciation. 
Credit must not be omitted for the share 
contributed by Henri Scott, Desiré De- 
frére, Jean DeKeyser and Conductor Char- 
lier. Pretty Rosina Galli and her corps de 
ballet came in for some boisterous acclaim 
which threatened to halt the performance 
even after the action had been resumed at 
the beginning of the last act. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 





Pianist Ariani Arrives 

Adriano Ariani, the Italian pianist, ar- 
rived in New York last Saturday on the 
Canada after a stormy voyage. He gives 
two recitals in Montreal, following which 
he will play with many of the leading clubs 
and colleges, as well as with the New York 
and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras. 





Ottilie Metzger Sails 
BERLIN, Jan, 6.—Ottilie Metzger, prima 
donna contralto of the Hamburg Munici- 
pal Opera, sails this week to fill her con- 
cert engagement with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

















SIMMONS 


Baritone 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle 

Mr. Simmons, the baritone, displayed 
a voice of wide range and charming 
quality, and gave a consistent por- 
trayal of his part and sang well. 


Paterson Morning Call 

William Simmons, a New York bari- 
tone, was the soloist, possessing a well 
cultivated voice of pleasing quality, ex- 
ecuting the music in a very thorough 
manner. ’ 

















Albany Evening Journal 


Mr. Simmons, the baritone, made a 
success of his singing and fully de- 
served his many encores. 


For terms and dates address 
76 West G6GSth St., New York City 
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MARCUS 


KELLERMAN 


BASS BARITONE 





Jacksonville, Fla., Times. 


He is an artist in every sense of 
the word, and his singing was the 
more enjoyable, because of his 
clear enunciation, exquisite modu- 
lations, and perfect control. 


Augusta, Ga., Chronicle. 


The superlative only must be 
employed in describing Mr. Kel- 
lerman’s voice and style. His is a 
baritone voice of great power and 
sonority, broad, solid and’ superb. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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MONTREAL OPERA FORCES PREPARE LEONCAVALLO’S ‘ZAZA’ 


Alice Nielsen as ‘ Butterfly” 
Arouses Canadians at Perform- 
ance of Puccini Opera — Old- 
Timers Revel in Performance 
of the ‘‘ Barber” 


ONTREAL, Can., Jan. 6.—A compara- 
tive lull has followed the operatic 
excitement of Christmas week, the early 
days of the New Year being chiefly de- 
voted to rehearsals of Leoncavallo’s 
“Zaza,” which is to be given for the first 
time on Friday night, with that incom- 
parable tragedienne, Ferrabini, in the title 
role. This lady, unexcelled in dramatic 
Italian parts, toured America with Leon- 
cavallo’s concert company some years ago, 
and will create Zaza here with the com- 
poser’s complete approval and confidence in 


her interpretation of his ideas. 

Alice Nielsen sang Butterfly again last 
week and was responsible, in large meas- 
ure, for an effervescent performance of 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia.” It was interest- 
ing to note the heavy sprinkling in His 
Majesty’s that night of the older opera- 
goers, people who have not yet attuned 
themselves to impressionist music and who 
comment, on the way out, on the merits of 
the singers as compared with the stars 
of their own younger days. And _ such, 
not bothering to buy Signor  Bassi’s 
librettos in the lobby, knowing “Barbiere” 
back to front, beamed upon the singers 
and upon each other between acts and 
followed every line of the comedy with 
smile-wreathed faces. 

It was these people who almost drowned 
the introductory measures of Arditi’s “Il 
Bacio” with their delighted applause when 
the orchestra struck up the waltz in the 


. Lesson Scene, and it was they who clapped 


their hands lame at the conclusion and in- 
sisted upon a repetition. 

To win the approval of such critics 
was the greatest task to which Miss Niel- 
sen could have subjected herself; and to 
add that she gave music which recalled 
the superlative voice and style of Adelina 
Patti and pleased by doing it is all that 
really need be said about the American 
prima donna. She did not act Rosina, she 
was Rosina; and she did not so much sing 
the embroidered melodies as let them bub- 
ble out of her throat. There was no sug- 
gestion of rehearsal or of preconceived 
design, all appeared to be doing whatever 
occurred to them at the moment, and the 
loss of Almaviva’s wig in the romp in the 
Lesson Scene and the collapse of Figaro’s 
guitar in the first act were turned into ef- 
fective bits of business which were as 
pointed as any prearranged situations 
could have been. 

Jacchia conducted. Fornari and Ramella 
came from Boston and our own Cervi, 


Above, from left to right—Roland Conrad, tenor; Ester Ferrabini, soprano; Alban Grand, 
Below, from left to right—Mme. Courso, contralto; Beatrice La Palme, so- 


baritone. 
prano; Albert Huberty, basso, 


Huberty and Marti were as thoroughly im- 
bued with the gayety of the whole thing 
as the guests. 

A second performance of Baron Frederic 
d’Erlanger’s “Noél’ did not reveal any 
beauties which were not visible on the night 
of its introduction. To Hasselmans, who 
conducted, and to Mme. Carmen Melis be- 
long the credit of making the piece plausi- 
ble. A word must be added in praise of M. 
Jean Riddez for his Curé. 

“Noel” was done in combination with 
“Cavalleria.” Mme. Ester Ferrabini sang 
superbly in the- latter and acted as only a 
great artist could. 











ON THE SINGING OF 


BARITONE 





NEW CRITICAL OPINIONS 


REINALD WERRENRATH 





poise and intelligence. 


’ 


diade’ 


pulses, and his method is altogether admirable. 
repeated encores. In fact, Mr. Werrenrath 


his vocalization as one sees seldom. 


one of the most delightful of American singers. 


enunciation, moreover, is faultless. 





Minneapolis Tribune.—Mr. Werrenrath 
joys the unusual advantage of being able to add 
a rich, powerful, warmly colored and beautifully 
trained voice the attributes of poetry, imagination, 


en 


Minneapolis Journal.—Reinald Werrenrath 
sang ‘“‘Vision Fugitive’’ from Massenet’s ‘‘Hero 
with intense feeling and artistry. His voice 
is rich and limpid, of sufficient warmth to stir the 


Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. — His 
delivery of a group of German numbers called forth 
dis 
played such eminent training and rare control 


Michigan Daily (Ann Arbor).—Reinald 
Werrenrath sang his way into the favor of a 
audience last evening in the third concert of 
Choral Union series, confirming his reputation 


big 
the 


Times-News (Ann Arbor, Mich.).—Mr 
Werrenrath’s voice is of singular suavity and sweet 
ness, and it has been trained until it is fluent and 
flexible to an unusual degree. His singing is neve 
stentorian, and yet the restraint and refinement 


his art involves no loss of carrying power, and his 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
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Signor Rossi turned up unexpectedly 
from the Boston Opera on Saturday night 
to replace Polese as the Count in “Trova- 
tore,” and although he was obviously af- 
fected vocally by the exceptionally cold 
weather into which he was plunged, im- 
pressed his audience as being a young man 
with more than the usual amount of 
singer’s brains, an actor of the realist 
school and a decided acquisition to the 
company. The others, Melis, Claessens 
and Laffitte, had all sung in the opera here 
before. 

The sensation of the last popular con- 
cert was the singing of the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia” by Evelyn Scotney, who is 
seemingly never so happy as when con- 
fronted with a succession of extreme high 
notes, staccati and other arabesques with 
which she amuses herself and startles her 
audience. The management paid her the 
compliment of arranging for an orchestral 
accompaniment to the scene, a concession 
not made to any other soloist this season. 


Francis Rogers’ Current Engagements 


Francis Rogers gave a short song recital 
at the New York house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Phipps on Fifth avenue on the even- 
ing of December 30, assisted bv Bruno 
Huhn. Sunday, January 5, he and Howard 
trockway, who are to give a public re 
cital at Afolian Hall on the afternoon of 
January 15, gave a stirring program be 
fore a large audience of men at the Har- 
vard Club. The middle of the month Mr 
Rogers will give four recitals in New Eng- 
land. before leaving for a week’s tour of 
the Central West. which will include St 
Louis, January 31, and Chicago, February 4 





losef Holbrooke, composer of “The 
Children of Don,” will begin his twelfth 
annual series of Chamber Concerts in Lon- 
don in January 


WHEN AN ARTIST IS WITH 


AMERICAN SINGER 
IN MUNICH RECITAL 


Kansas City Soprano Heard with 
Pleasure—Plans for Wagner 
Centenniai 


Municu, Dec. 24.—The one hundredth 
anniversary of the day on which Richard 
Wagner was born—May 22, 1813—will be 
celebrated in Munich most appropriately. 
A week in May will be devoted to the per- 
formance of his most important works at 
the Prinz-Regenten Theater, and, by an ar- 
rangement entered into between the 
Hofoper and tke City of Munich, these 
performances will be given at such a low 
rate of admission that almost everyone will 
be able to attend. The best singers avail- 
able will-participate. It goes without say- 
ing that the receipts cannot by any means 
be made to cover expenses, and, while the 
deficit is guaranteed by the municipality, a 
committee has been formed to obtain sub- 
scriptions. It is even hoped that the latter 
will be large enough to form the nucleus of 
a fund, whereby this “Wagner week” may 
be repeated annually. 

Sarah A. Wilder, of Kansas City, gave 
a song recital last Wednesday evening at 
the Jahresyeiten. Miss Wilder, who since 
yesterday has become Frau Heinrich Neid- 
hardt, has of late been a pupil of the 
Munich-American, Kate Liddle. Her so- 
prano is of exceptional quality, and her 
lieder singing is distinguished for its inti- 
mate charm. She deserves particular com- 
mendation for stepping out of the beaten 
track in choosing her selections, which in- 
cluded, among a few familiar songs, Schu 
mann’s “Ihre Stimme,” “Kommen_ und 
Scheiden,” “Er ist’s,’ Hugo Wolf’s “Be- 
deckt mich mit Blumen,” “Auf dem 
grunen Balkon,” and Strauss’s “Morgen,” 
“Heimkehr” and “Freundliche Vision.” 
The singer was accompanied by Mr. Neid- 
Lardt, who played exquisitely. Earlv in the 
Spring this talented “Kiinstlerpaar” expect 
to settle in Chicago. 

Those who know Berlioz only by his 
symphonies or the big choral works 
wherein his predilections for the massive 
and the gigantic finds a vast field are un- 
aware how much more convincing he could 
be when simpler methods of expression 
were employed. “The Infancy of Christ,” 
for instance, which our “New Orchestral 
Society” brought out very creditably in- 
deed a few evenings ago, abounds in pas- 
sages of lyric charm and pastoral sim- 
plicity. Although the society is largely 
composed ef amateurs, Conductor Zilcher’s 
training produced excellent results. 

A significant commentary on the present 
state of music in Germany is to be found 
in Dr. Robert Louis’s book on that sub- 
ject, which has just gone into a third edi- 
tion (Munich: George Miller). The au- 
thor, a critic of acknowledged ability and 
known for his courageous candor, directs 
attention to the indisputable disharmony 
existing between those who compose seri 
ous music and the mass of people who are 
looked upon as music-lovers. The danger 
constantly grows that our music will lose 
its public, and become an art entirely for 
artists, appealing only to these, and only 
entirely understood and enjoyed by these. 
The contemporary production in the field 
of higher music has almost become a thing 
essentially interesting to musicians alone, 
in which the outsider often pretends to 
take an interest, but which, in fact, he sel- 
dom does. JACQUES MAYER 





A Dinner to Victor Herbert 

Victor Herbert, the composer, was the 
guest of honor last Sundav night at the 
twenty-first annual dinner of the Society 
of American Dramatists and Composers 
There were 125 members of the organiza- 
tion present, with Augustus Thomas, the 
president, as toastmaster. ~The dinner was 
held at Delmonico’s and the speakers, in 
addition to Mr. Herbert, included John 
Philip Sousa, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Charles Klein, Marshall P. Wilder and 
Norman McKinnell. 
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Corinne Welsh, Contralto 
Marguerite Starell, Soprano 
Ruth Harris, Lyric Soprano 





Ruby Cutter Savage, Soprano 
Lucia Dunham, Soprano 

John Barnes Wells, Tenor, and 
Harriet Ware, Composer-Pianist 
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Annie Louise David, Harpist 
Monica Dailey, Pianist 
Arthur Philips, Baritone 
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AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


rexoxn MURPHY 


TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
t West 34th Street, New York 


Charles Cilbert Spross 
(Composer of ''Will o’ the Wisp”) 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“My Star” (dedicated to Florence Hinkle) 

“That's the World in June” (to Anna Case) 

“Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorrée’’ (baritone) (to 
Chas. N. Granville) 

“A Song of Steel’’ (bass) (to Wm. D. Tucker) 

Address: 38 West 129th St., New York City 


THEODORA 


Sturkow-Ryder 


PIANIST 
(Phone Drexel, $300) 








47165 Leake Ave., Chicago 


VIDA LLEWELLYN 


CONCERT PIANIST In Europe 1912-13 
Berlin: Regensburgerst. 2 
Chicago: 1520 First National Bank Bulidiag 


PAUL 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


Heniot Lavy 


CONCERT PIANIST 
CHICAGO 


New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


Published by SCHIRMER 

Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
“Before the Crucifix,’’ 
“Spuk,” ‘*‘Wherefore,’’ 

Also ‘‘Romance’”’ for Plano. 


Mme. 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, alse 
Vocal @Coach and Accompanist 


refers te Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bechtel Aleock. 


Applications made at 206 W. 95th Street, N. Y. Tel. 9689 River. 
Sees 8 86—ee 


BARRON 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
569 W. 150th St., New York 


y Tel. 2900 Audubon 
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Member of Board of Directors 


Chicago Musical College 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 


CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna Soprane 


of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 
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NEW SONGS 


BY 
ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
“A GYPSY SONG” (High and 


PRICE 75 CENTS 
“MY TRUE LOVE LIES ASLEEP” 
(High and Low) PRICE 60 CENTS 
SACRED 


“THE PRAYER PERFECT” 


(High and Low) PRICE 60 CENTS 
For sale at all music stores. Published by 
x THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY - 














FEAST OF PIANO MUSIC IN VIENNA 





Four Americans in a Goodly Company of Concert-Givers, Including 
Schnabel, Sauer, Rosenthal and d’Albert—John Powell Plays 
Brahms and Liszt with Orchestra 


IENNA, Dec. 21.—The great pianists 
Lave been with us of late. Arthur 
Schnabel, whose deep sense of beauty is so 
plainly revealed in his lovely tone, resonant 
in the forte passages when he plays Brahms 
and tenderly lyric when he interprets Schu- 
bert, has been one of them. Then Emile 
Sauer has come with all his dazzling vir- 
tuosity, which, however, he never makes 
his chief aim, employing it only as the 
smooth vehicle for his interpretation. This 
time Debussy also was on his program. In 
the goodly company of these two there 
have been Backaus, incomparable when he 
plays Chopin and Schumann, and Rosen- 
thal who has come a second time, with or- 
chestra on this occasion, and on his pro- 
gram the E Flat Major Concerto by Liszt. 
This is a work exactly suited to him and 
of which he made a veritable coruscation 
of sound throughout. Besides, delicately 
rendered, there were the Chopin Concerto 
in E Minor and a series of smaller compo- 
sitions, among them the charming new 
Gavotte by Leschetizky recently played by 
Nadia Chebap. : 

Last, not least—the hackneyed quotation 
applies too well not to slip from my pen— 
there has been the young American, John 
Powell, who has gained such a host of 
friends and admirers in Vienna, and whose 
annual concert is looked forward to with 
special interest. For he always confers the 
rare pleasure of more than fulfilling all ex- 
pectations. . This last time he played with 
orchestra, that of the Tonkiinstlerverein, 
under Oscar Nedbal, and offered a peculiar 
treat in his admirable rendering of the in- 
tensely difficult Brahms Piano Concerto in 
B Flat Major and the A Major Concerto 
by Liszt. In the forte passages he easily 
dominated the orchestra, and in the deli- 
cately played parts he was always clear, 
strong and tender in turn, serious through- 
out, and apparently oblivious of all around 
him. At the close of the program a clamor 
arose for additions, which the artist finally 
gave in the Chopin Polonaise brilliantly 
dashed off. 

This young American, who is about to re- 
turn again for a tour of his native coun- 
try, takes his art very seriously, is a deep 
student of music theoretically also, and is 
at present engaged in writing a series of 
articles for an English magazine on the evo- 
lution of music. He is an interesting talker 
when started on this, his favorite subject. 
Another also lies very near his heart, and he 
grows very eloquent in upholding his desire 
for an increase of the twenty-four existing 
tones to forty-eight, in which he sees a new 
world to conquer by future composers. 
The negroes he heard in his early youth in 
his native city of Richmond have these in- 
tervening tones, he declares; they are but a 
return to original expression which was 
only through music, before speech existed. 


Other American Pianists Heard 


On the evening of the Powell concert, in 
the adjoining small hall of the Musik- 
verein building, the sisters Rose and Ottilie 
Sutro, of Baltimore, gave a recital on two 
pianos. I heard part of the opening num- 
ber, the Brahms Sonata in F Minor, Op. 
34b, generally supposed to have been writ- 
ten for Joachim by the composer, but in 
reality originally arranged for two pianos. 
The sisters play with great precision, ex- 
cellent technic and intelligent interpreta- 
tion. I regretted not to be able to hear tne 
remainder of the highly interesting pro- 
gram, which contained works bv Chopin 
and Liszt, the latter’s Concerto Pathétique 
as concluding number. I was later in- 
formed by a colleague that tke pair had 
scored a great success. 

The second of the popular young peo- 
ple’s concerts, introduced and managed by 
Hugo Knepler, drew a large audience last 
Wednesday afternoon and passed off as 
successfully as the first. It was the 
“Beethoven-Goethe” afternoon, and had on 
its program the Leonore Overture, No. 3, 
rendered by the Tonkiinstler Orchestra, 
under Oscar Nedbal, the “Waldstein” So- 
nata, splendidly played by d’Albert, who 
altogether enraptured the youthful audi- 
ence; the “Clarchenlieder,” from “Egmont,” 


feelingly sung by Clara Musil, of the Volks- 
oper, and Goethe selections impressively re- 
cited by Albert Heine, of the Royal Burg 
Theater. 

At an interesting concert given at the 
Boésendorfer Saal on the 12th, by Leontine 
Gartner, the violoncellist, Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska assisted, playing with her 
customary virtuosity and artistic under- 
standing the piano part in the opening num- 
ber, the Brahms ‘Sonata in E Minor. The 
young American pianist had but a few days 
before returned from a successful concert 
tour. In the final number, the Locatelli 
Sonata in D Major, the ’cellist was ably 
accompanied by Dr. Karl Liszniewska, 
Marguerite Melville’s Polish husband. 

At a pupil’s concert last Saturday even- 
ing of the violin virtuoso, Mary Dickenson, 
Bessie Taylor, of Chicago, played with 
great beauty and warmth of tone a charm- 
ing little composition by Miss Dickenson 
entitled “Caoine,” an Irish dirge, and a pre- 
lude and allegro by Kreisler-Pugnani. 

At last Sunday’s Philharmonic concert, 
the fourth this season, the performance 
under Weingartner of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique” fairly electrified the audience. 
Again and again had conductor and musi- 
cians to bow their thanks. Beethoven’s 
Eighth followed in wonted perfection. 

At the Hofoper the next novelty, on De- 
cember 26, will be Mozart’s “Don Juan,” 
newly staged, with the American tenor, 
Piccaver, in the part of Don Ottavio. 

The first performance in Austria of 
Strauss’s opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” took 
place in Prague on the 7th. It was con- 
ducted by Zemlinsky and scored a brilliant 
SUCCESS. 


American Club Prospering 


The “American Musical Club in Vienna” 
is prospering, its members increasing and 
the audiences at its Fortnightly Musicales 
constantly growing in size. The reputation 
of the interesting productions by the stu- 
dents and occasional artist guests is 
spreading abroad. Yesterday’s “Fort- 
nightly” opened with a fine rendering of 
the Brahms Sonata in F Minor by Herman 
Wasserman, of New York, who held his 
hearers in rapt attention throughout. This 
serious young student is working to good 
purpose. He was followed by Daisy Ken- 
nedy, artist guest, with Walter Golde at 
the piano. A _ characteristic composition 
bv the Hungarian violinist, Hubay, entitled 
“Zephyr,” and Bach’s lovely aria for vio- 
lin, exquisitely played, gave particular 
pleasure in this part of the program. 

And now in Vienna also a proclamation 
has been put into circulation for “Parsifal- 
Schutz” signed by a number of prominent 
persons, among them the composer Wil- 
helm Kienzl, Conductor . Franz Schalk, 
Conductor Bruno Walter, Conductor Fer- 
dinand Lowe, the singers Erik Schmedes 
and Richard Mayr, and the Austrian au- 
thor, Dr. Peter Rosegger. 

AppiE FunNK. 





5,009 AT ORGAN RECITAL 





Portland (Me.) Audiences Prove Popu- 
larity of Will C. Macfarlane 


PorTLAND, Me., Jan. 3.—Interest in the 
municinal organ concerts given by the city’s 
official organist, Will C. Macfarlane, is in- 
creasing daily. The audiences are growing 
rapidly in size and the great works which 
Mr. Macfarlane presents are being appre- 
ciated in every detail. On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 29, portions of Handel’s “Messiah” 
were given before an audience of 5,000, 
showing that music is making its way here 
in no uncertain way, j 

Report has just been made that fully 
$5,000 has been subscribed for the evening 
concerts, which is without doubt a record 
for organ performances without assisting 
artists. There is every indication that the 
installation of the great organ here and its 
artistic handling by Mr. Macfarlane is 
pointing the way to the time when the con- 
cert-organist will be able to devote his en- 
tire time to the development of his art, as 
do performers on other instruments and 
the “free organ recital” will become a thing 
of the past. 





Fritz Feinhals, the Munich baritone, has 
been “guesting” at the Vienna Court Opera 
in a Wagner Cycle. 
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KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAV- 
ELAUGHS 


Five Sunday afternoons at Carnegie Hall and Ten 
Sunday evenings at Lyric Theatre. 


aoeune GE NEF 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 

Assisted by VOLININ and 
a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
beginning at Metropolitan 
Opera House, Tuesday, De- 
cember 3d. 


YVONNE te 
TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour 


Namara-Toye 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
Second American Tour 


“A Great Mozart Singer.’’ 
Engaged by N. Y. Mozart So- 
ciety—Plaza, and Ritz Carl- 
ton Musicales. 


IRENE SCHARRER 


Brililant Young Planiste 

First tour in America. Al- 
ready = by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra—Metropol- 
itan Opera House, Sunday Con- 
certs—Boston Opera House, Sun- 
day Concerts—New York Mozart 
Society—and at Carnegie Hall 
with Ysaye—Plaza Musicales, etc. 


MME. ROSA 


OLITZKA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Engaged for the great To- 
ronto and Paterson Festivals 
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GRAPHOPHONES AS MUSICAL EDUCATORS 


President Easton of Columbia 
Company Says They Will Be- 
come Important Adjunct to 
Teaching of Singing 


— important function which the pho- 

nograph is to play in musical educa- 
tion was pointed out the other day to a rep- 
resentative of MusicaL America by E. D. 
Easton, president of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company. 

“One development of the graphophone in 
the near future will be its general use in 
teaching people how to sing,” said Mr. 
Easton. “We are having a number of 
records made by masters of the voice 
which, we believe, will work a refofm in 
the study of singing. Just think what it 
will mean for a pupil to have always at 
hand records of great singers! These 
records are being especially prepared to 
act as guides for singing teachers and 
students. With such models the pupil 
cannot go wrong. 


“Since the days when Sembrich and 
Edouard de Reszke made the first records 
of artists of the front rank all the 
celebrities in the music world have gone 
to the talking-machine laboratories. The 
only one to hold out was Ysaye, the vio- 
linist, and he has finally signed a contract 
and is making records. The first contract 
with Sembrich was for three songs. We 
paid ker $2,000 for singing these. Minor 
artists, of course, made records for many 
years before Sembrich went to the lab- 
oratory. 

“In the early days every record was an 
original record and it was necessary for 
the artists to sing a great many times a 
day. They were called ‘leather lunged’ 
singers in those days, and men like Len 
Spencer and Dan Quinn sang as many as 
seventy-five songs in a day. Spencer, by 
the wav, has been making records for 
twenty-five years. 

“There have been a great many improve- 
ments in the records since the first few 
years of the talking-machine and now they 
are of metal and will last forever. Voices 
of all the great singers and of public men 
are being preserved for posterity. Re- 
cently a historic records association was 
formed to keep records. There are a num- 
ber of different archives in the world 
where records will be kept for the benefit 
of the coming generations. 

“Records are now made in all languages 
and in all nations. Many years ago we 
sent Charles J. Hopkins around the world 
making records and since then others have 
gone. Many books could be written about 
the experiences of these record makers. 
For instance, in Japan the great public 
men have delivered patriotic speeckes. In 
China records have been made of music 
and plays in different provinces, the com- 
pany hiring the actors. 

“Record making expeditions have gone to 
the banks of the Amazon, jungles of In- 
dia, forests of Africa. There is no part of 
the world that has not been penetrated in 
order that the people of these countries 
may not have records of their own music. 

“And that has been one reason why the 
talking-machine has been so popular in 
all parts of the world and has made an 
American product known’ everywhere. 


‘The people have been furnished with the 


music with which they are familiar. 

“At the beginning only singers of simple 
popular songs, ordinary bands and orches- 
tras, banjo players and minstrel specialists 
were employed to make records. Not 
much was expected of the machine and 
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E. D. Easton, President of the Columbia 
Phonograph Co. 


everybody was surprised that even a mod- 
erate success could be made of musical 
reproductions. Then the artists came along 
and the talking-machine had its first boom.” 





LATECOMERS ANNOY OPERA 
AUDIENCE IN BROOKLYN 


Performance of “Die Walkiire” Suffers 
on Account of Tardy Arrival of 
Host of Spectators 





Things were more interesting than com- 
fortable at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn on Saturday evening last when 
“Die Walkure” was presented by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Of the 
excellence of the performance there was 
little doubt but the pleasure of hearing it 
was considerably marred by the late ar- 
rival of about one-third of the audience, 
who were either regardless or rebellious 
as to the opening time. At half past seven 
when the overture began there were so few 
individuals present that a second Christ- 
mas eve attendance seemed threatened— 
with smaller excuse for absence. At quar- 
ter to eight there was a concerted up- 
heaval in all parts of the house. At 
eight o’clock in crept another detachment 
of the ticket holders that required much 
hustling on the part of the ushers. There 
was a general demand for unckecked ap- 
parel and long lines of earlier arrivals 
stood up to allow the newcomers to reach 
their seats, shutting from view the stage. 
About the end of the first act the house 
became adjusted and prepared to concen- 
trate upon the performance. 

The effect of the confusion was notice- 
able upon the singers in that a certain 
enthusiasm and ardor of interpretation 
which might have been expected were want- 
ing. Conductor Hertz received a stormy 
applause which did more to awaken the 
sensibilities of the indifferent faction than 
anything else. 

Another condition which caused com- 
plaint in the audience was the draught 
which chilled low necks and bald heads 
and caused an incessant diving for wraps 
throughout the entire evening. This caused 
even more irritation than the late arrivals 
did. The breeze played wantonly along 
both sides of the orchestra as soon as the 
curtain was up, giving nersons with colds 
something to worry about and _ sending 
many home later with sore throats. 

It therefore happened that in spite of 
a performance which, in the main, was 
gratifying, it was greeted with much less 
than the usual amount of enthusiasm. In 
her role of Sieglinde, Olive Fremstad 
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showed the consummate artist. Her por- 
trayal was faithful and impressive, with all 
consciousness of self apparently elimin- 
ated. Carl Burrian, as Stegmund, too, 
found much favor, and, like Sieglinde, 
sang with the conservative grace of a true 
Wagnerian student. Basil Ruysdael and 
Putnam Griswold, as Hunding and Wotan, 
appeared at their best, and Gadski’s Briinn- 
hilde grew better as the evening progressed. 
The latter’s beauty and freskness of voice 
were, as customarily, most compelling in 
this role. 

Lila Robeson sang Fricka, owing to 
Mme. Matzenauer’s sudden indisposition. 
The Valkyries included Lenora Sparkes, 
Bella Alten, Vera Curtis, Rita Fornia, 
Florence Mulford, Marie Mattfeld and 
Maria Duchene. G. ©. ‘t. 


AN ARTISTIC MUSICALE 








Mr. Kellerman, Mr. Gotsch and Others 


Heard in Rossbach Home 

An artistic musicale was given at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Rossbach’s 
in East Seventy-fifth street, New York, on 
Sunday evening, December 29, when the 
following artists appeared: Marcus Keller- 
man, bass baritone; Joseph Gotsch, ’cellist ; 
Mrs. A. Clayburgh, soprano; Laurence B. 
Rossbach, pianist, and Fernando Tanara, 
accompanist, and Herbert Limburg, vio- 
linist. A program of varied character was 
presented and the many guests took keen 
pleasure in the music heard, 
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Mr. Kellerman sang with his usual ex- 
cellence an aria from ‘fschaikowsky’s 
“Eugen Onegin” and songs by Strauss, 
Hoffman, Hermann, Czerwonky, Cadman, 
Macfadyen and Gilbert and was applauded 
to the echo for his work. Mr. Rossbach 
opened the program with Debussy’s “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” which he played very ca- 
pably later, proving Limself a splendid ac- 
companist. 

Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” was Mr. Gotsch’s 
first offering and he played it with warmth 
of expression, technical excellence and mu- 
sicianly feeling. His group of shorter 
pieces included his own “Berceuse Améri- 
caine” and his new Barcarolle, heard for 
the first time, followed by Popper’s “Danse 
Espagnole,” in dll of which he scored 
heavily. 

Other numbers were Mrs. Clayburgh’s 
singing of the “Vissi d’arte” from “Tosca,” 
Schumann’s “Frihlingsnacht,” Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nur were die Sehnsucht kennt” and 
“Des Wanderers Nachtlied” by Mr. Ross- 
bach, which made a decided impression. 
Mr. Limburg played the Andante from the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor and 
Wilhelmj’s “Siegfried Paraplrase” and the 
Rossbach Trio a Widor Serenade and a 
Brahms Hungarian Dance. 

Mr. Tanara’s accompaniments were in 
his usual artistic style. 
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LIA 


CULP 


Dutch-German Mezzo-Soprano 


German, French, Dutch, Italian and English Compositions, Opened her American Concert Tour on January 10th in Carnegie 
Music Hall, New York, with Great Success; Assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, Accompanist 


SOME EUROPEAN PRESS COMMENTS 


s* o + 


I expect a good many people who heard her recital were, like myself, completely 
enchanted at her lovely voice, her wonderful power of suggesting the feeling of every dit- 
ferent song, and her superb artistic equipment generally. Madam Culp sang the lovely ‘Du 
bist die Ruh’ and no one could have been dissatisfied.’ '—Southampton Times, Nov. 9, 1912. 

“Madam Culp, gifted with a very beautiful voice and a most attractive personality, 1S 
at the same time one of the most. serious students and exponents of the 
vocal art ever heard on the concert platform or elsewhere. * * * she (Madam 
Culp) remained true to the serious purpose of the interpreter, the breathing of 
life anew into the thoughts and forms by the word-and-tone poets chosen for exemplifica- 
tion. Her choice of tone coloring, her devices of articulation, her art of phrasing were 
at all times subservient to the end in view.”—Edinburgh Evening News, Nov. 4, 1912. 

Mme. Julia Culp 1s undeniably one of the finest of present-day lieder singers 

she again delighted a large audience.”—Gracero Journal, Nov. 2, 191 

“Julia Culp began her first lieder program with well chosen — from Mendels 
sohn, Schubert and Hugo Wolf, with whose richly colored productions the well finished art 
of the singer, her dramatic skill and brilliant tone production could be oes to the 
greatest advantage. Wild and strangely passionate sounded the short ‘Wer rief dich denn’— 
one would have said that in this one song, full of defiance and scorn, was to be found the 
principal attraction of the evening. * * * she sang also “Trockne Blumen’—all with 
wonderful plasticity and perfect articulation in the most difficult and complicated passages 
The enthusiastic applause at the end obliged her to give several extra numbers.’’—Nceue 
Hamburger Zeitung, Oct. 24, 1912. 

“The music lovers of Koenigsberg attested to the great esteem in which they hold Julia 
Culp by assembling in vast crowds for yesterday’s concert. She is loved, positively vener- 
ated there, and the critics as well have nothing but praise for her. Such an accomplished 
artist is entitled to admiration. Anyone who can so use a voice, who has learned the art 
of breath control, so that in every register a perfect tone is sustained, who, in short, so 
understands the whole art of singing, is already a master * * 


* * . 


Management: 


“Inherent and acquired talent are united in her to great intelligence, and with singular 
skill she has utilized both these important factors in the cultivation of her art. In her won- 
derful voice she possesses a mysterious fascinating force which captivates and holds in 
its sway all those emotions most sensitive to the influence of music. Even after the 
first few bars her hearers are irresistibly drawn within the magic circle, she herself likewise 
being held in a spell; those even who could not altogether regard her as an artist without 
fault, are silent, loathe to expose themselves to the charge of pettiness in belittling such 
talent through insignificant and captious criticisms. The calm, sure and unrestrained outflow 
of tone, the absolute command of voice—the imperceptible transition of single registers, 
testify to a great natural aptitude. In technique she compares with Sembrich; her art of 
breath control appears to have reached the highest pinnacle of perfection. Last night she 
sang from Mendelssohn, Schubert and Brahms, etc. * * the audience was composed of 
the flower of society. Every seat in the buildin as taken, the enthusiasm of those present 
being unusually animated.’’—Landes-Zeitung, Neu-Strelits,’ Nov. 10, 1912. 

‘‘Madame Culp’s song recitals have always been festivals for the concert-going public, 
but the one given yesterday raised the fame of this admirable singer to the pinnacle. Her 
beautiful mezzo-soprano, so soft and clear, so well modulated and yet so full, was never 
better disposed—never have the genius and feeling of the artist attained a like fullness and 
range, combined with such delicacy, and strength of lyric expression. What ought one to 
admire the more, her pure melodious technique, her clear-cut, faultless tone formation, her 
astonishing breath control, her wonderful legato, her mezzo voice with its delicate gradations, 
or her classical treatment of the enunciation, the concordance of word with tone in the 
declamation? However often we may have previously extolled all this in Mme. Culp, all 
her merits seemed to have been doubled yesterday. She was received with ever-increasing en- 
thusiasm and the ovations still evinced no sign of ceasing as we finally left the hall.”— 
Koenigsberger Zeitung, Nov. 16, 1912. 


ANTONIA SAWYER, New York 
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NEW ERLANGER OPERA HAS POWER 





Paris Witnesses Premiere of “La Sorciere’’, 


Based on the Sardou 


Drama that Sarah Bernhardt Made Famous—Long Life Predicted 
for It—-Mlle. Chenal Does Wonders with the Title Role 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5 Villa Niel, Paris, 
December 20, 1912. 


ARIS has just witnessed another tri- 

umph for Camille Erlanger in the re- 

cent creation of his new opera “La Sor- 

ciére” at the Opéra Comique, where the 

répétition générale was given last Monday 

afternoon and the premiére on Wednesday 
evening. , 

This new and powerful work is founded 
on the drama by the same title of the 
famous French dramatist, Victorien Sar- 
dou, and which has been made known 
throughout the world by Sarah Bernhardt. 
Some time ago Mr. Erlanger conceived the 


idea of adapting this drama to opera; and, 
with this end in view, secured the consent 
and collaboration of André Sardou, son of 
the deceased dramatist. The result of their 











Camille Erlanger, Composer of “La 
Sorciére,” Which Has Just Had Its 
Premiére in Paris—A Work of Power 
and True Genius, Says Critic 


striking success, the 
lyric version having lost none of the 
drama’s original force. The music follows 
well the thought contained in the text, and 
gives the artists ample opportunity for dis- 
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joint efforts is a 








playing their histrionic and vocal abilities. 

Lhe time of this realistic musical drama 
is that of the romantic Sixteenth Century 
and the action is laid in Toledo, the seat 
of the horrors ot the Spanish Inquisition. 
This furnishes material for many power- 
ful scenes’ and for running the gamut of 
human passions. Capt. Enrique de Pala- 
cios, in love with the beautiful and be- 
witching Zoraya, a Moorish soothsayer, is 
betrothed to Joana, who is a daughter of 
the governor of Toledo and a somnambu- 
list. Joama comes to consult Zoraya 
about the future effect of her marriage, and 
Zoraya, on discovering the truth about 
Enrique, puts Joana into a hypnotic sleep 
and takes her place in the nuptial chamber. 
While there with Enrique, the agent of the 
Inquisition comes to arrest her and to con- 
duct her before the tribunal; but Enrique, 
in his rage at the affront, kills the agent 
and flees. Zoraya is brought before the 
tribunal, and, to protect her lover, confesses 
that she alone is guilty, and also confesses 
to the crime of practising magic, of which 
she is accused. For these she is con- 
demned to be burned at the stake by the 
chief Inquisitor, Cardinal Ximénés. Be- 
fore being conducted to the stake she is 
given poison by an emissary of her lover, 
who has tried in vain to free her. The gov- 
ernor promises her full pardon for both 
herself and Enrique, who has declared be- 
fore the assembled crowd his guilt, if she 
will take the spell from his daughter, which 
she does. The pardon is granted, but the 
bloodthirsty multitude will not be cheated 
out of its victim, and she is dragged to the 
blazing funeral pyre, not, however, before 
she and Enrique have exchanged the poi- 
soned kiss of death. 

The characters were excellently por- 
trayed by the artists to whom they were 
entrusted for creation; all acquitted them- 
selves with success in tasks that called forth 
their best. 


A Powerful “Zoraya” 


Mlle. Chenal is a tragic Zoraya, and ex- 
presses with great power the anger, the 
tenderness, the joy, the hatred and love 
that fill the heart of the Moorish sooth- 
sayer. Her vocal work is splendid and her 
acting is the triumph of that art, for which 
the French are noted. The virility and 
force with which she handles a strenuous 
role are marvelous; in fact, by the crea- 
tion of this character she has placed her- 
self in the foremost rank of operatic stars. 
She is well equipped by nature to fill this 
role, which calls for a beautiful and seduc- 
tive woman. 

Léon Beyle, as Enrique, gave forth all 
the power and charm of his rich tenor 
voice which he has repeatedly shown in his 
previous roles at the Opéra Comique. His 
new role called for remarkable resistance of 
voice, suppleness and charm. At the same 
time he displayed his accustomed insight 
into the histrionic requirements of the role, 
portraying the emotions vividly and faith- 
fully. He is truly an artist of great merit. 

Ximénés, cruel and crafty head of the 
inquisitorial tribunal and Cardinal of Spain, 
was strikingly impersonated by Jean Périer. 
M. Périer exhibited the skill of a con- 
summate actor and made clever use of a 
partly-spoken and partly-sung diction—a 
device frequently employed by artists not 
endowed -naturally with good singing 
voices, among whom he must be classed. 
Afrida, the poor and half-crazy beggar, is 
played by Mme. Espinasse, who has but lit- 
tle chance to show her beautiful-voice in 
view of the demoniacal laughter and agon- 
ized shrieks which the action calls for. 
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M. Carré shows his usual good taste and 
skill in the Moorish settings and in the 
lighting effects of the opera. The large 
orchestra was ably directed by Franz Ruhl- 
mann. At times the orchestration seemed 
somewhat too heavy for the voices, but that 
same criticism is also appropriate to most 
of the works of the composers of the 
modern school since Wagner. There is too 











Marthe Chenal, Soprano, Who Created 
the Réle of “Zoraya” in “La Sorciére” 
at Paris Opéra Comique 


muck: tendency to go in for orchestration 
at the expense of the singers. 

En résumé, Camille Erlanger has created 
a work that should become permanent, for 
the effort is worthy and shows true genius. 
The subject matter of “La Sorciére” lends 
itself peculiarly to his abilities and he has 
risen to its requirements in the same com- 
prehensive manner in which he handled 

‘Aphrodite,’ which has already been heard 
in America, “Le Juif Polonais,” “Saint 





Julien,” “Ker-Maria” and “Fils de l’Etoile.” 
DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 
Mr. Kriens Organizes Orchestra 


Christiaan Kriens, the Dutch composer, 
resident in New York for a number of 
years, has just formed an orchestra for the 
cultivation of symphonic music. It is to 
be known as “The Kriens Symphony Club” 
and will give concerts at regular intervals. 
Rehearsals are held every Wednesday at 
Studio 839, Carnegie Hall. 





Louis Persinger’s Second Recital 


Louis Persinger, the eminent American 
violinist, will give his second New York 
recital in Afolian Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, January 14, playing Handel’s Sonata 
in E Major, Mozart’s Concerto in E Fiat, 
the César Franck Sonata in A Major and 
an interesting group of short numbers. 





Natalie Haenisch, the Dresden singer, 
long connected with the Dresden Court 
Opera, has lately celebrated her fiftieth 
jubilee as a professional artist. 
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CHORAL SOCIETY IN 
FINANGIAL STRAITS 


Philadelphia ‘‘Messiah” Receipts 
Fail to Remove Deficit from 
Verdi ‘‘Requiem” 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 31.—The Choral So- 
ciety last evening gave its sixteenth annual 
performance of “The Messiah” before an 
audience which by no means filled the 
Academy of Music and which was not large 
enough to help to any great extent in solv- 
ing the financial problem with which the 
society is confronted. A continuation of 
the interest in Handel's oratorio had been 
depended upon to bring into the treasury a 
sufficient amount, after the loss of $1200 
sustained through the performance of Ver- 
di’s “Requiem,” on December 5, to kelp 
prolong the existence of the society. The 
recent concert, which musically was a nota- 
ble success, was woefully lacking in mon- 
etary support. Even had “The Messiah” 
performance been greeted by an audience 
as large as the Academy of Music will hold 
there would still have been left the burden 
of a large deficit. As so many seats were 
unoccupied, however, the organization is 
but little better off than it was before and 
the unpleasant prospect of being compelled 
to disband still remains. 

The presentation of “The Messiah’ was 
in every way worthy of the long-established 
reputation of the Choral Society. The 
chorus, which this season has been consid- 
erably enlarged, under the efficient direction 
of Henry Gordon Thunder, sang the en- 
semble numbers with certainty and fine ef- 
fect, while there was much to enjoy in the 
individual work of the soloists, Abbie 
Keely, one of Philadelphia’s popular so- 
pranos; Christine Miller, who repeated her 
success of last season, her beautiful con- 
tralto, ease and authority of style and rev- 
erent feeling once more winning admira- 
tion; Nicholas Douty, a local tenor, who 
always is listened to with pleasure, and Ar- 
thur Middleton, a bass whose resonant and 
sympathetic voice and artistic vocalism won 
distinct approval. 

For its third and last performance of the 
season the Choral Society has announced 
for Thursday evening, April 17, the first 
presentation in Philadelphia of Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “The New Life” and will, if possible, 
live up to this announcement. The life of 
the society, however, is seriously threat- 
ened, and as the production of the Wolf- 
Ferrari work, owing to the purchasing of 
scores, the engagement of soloists com- 
petent to fulfil the difficult requirements, 
the orchestra, etc., would be an unusually 
expensive one, it is feared that unless 
philanthropic individuals and the music- 
loving public in general manifest a willing- 
ness to offer financial support the April 
performance may have to be abandoned, 
or, even if it is given, it may be the so- 
ciety’s last. 

Plainly it is time that the music-lovers 
of Philadelnhia, those who have the real 
musical interests of the city at heart, came 
to the rescue and placed tke Choral So- 
ciety on a firm financial basis. The asso- 
ciate members, who have been faithfully 
offering of their means each year to help 
lighten the financial burden, probably are 
not able and certainly should not be ex- 
pected to assume increased responsibility, 
and as the public support during the past 
four or five seasons—except at a few spe- 
cial concerts—has been so inadequate and 





disheartening the only hope for the 
continued existence of the organization 
now seems to be in a general appeal. After 


so many years of praiseworthy existence 
the passing of the society because of a lack 
of appreciation and financial support cer- 
tainly would be in the nature of a reproach 
to a community that has become of widely 
recognized importance in the musical world. 
It is to be earnestly hoped, therefore, that 
there will speedily be some movement by 
means of whicl. the Choral Society may be 
enabled to give next April its proposed 
. - rn sa 4 ” 
presentation of “The New Life,” and that 
the Wolf-Ferrari composition will fully 
come up to the significance of its title. 
ARTHUR L. Tusss. 





Julia Culp’s Début 


Julia Culp, the Dutch liedersinger, made 
her American début at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Friday afternoon of this week. 


Her program contained songs of Schubert, 

Schumann and Brahms. Coenraad V. Bos, 
known here through his association with 
Ludwig Wiillner, was her able accompanist. 
A full review of the concert will appear 
in the next issue of MustcaL AMERICA. 


Eddy Brown, the Indianapolis violinist, 
is to make an extended tour of France and 
Germanv this season. 
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THE POLICIES OF THE METROPOLITAN 


In the January number of the Century Magazine 
Algernon St. John-Brenon “chronicles” the views ot 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, the general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on “Opera in New York.” 

Mr. St. John Brenon is known to have been on very 
close terms of intimacy with Mr. Gatti-Casazza, so we 
may accept the statements made as authoritative. 

In some regards the policies now being pursued at 
the Metropolitan have already been exploited in the 
columns of MusicAL AMERICA. 

On one point there seems to have been a misappre- 
hension in the minds of those who are closely interested 
in operatic affairs, namely, that it has hitherto been 
understood that it was through the influence of Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt that Mr. Toscanini was induced 
to come to New York, and that he consented, on 
condition that Mr. Gatti-Casazza was also included in 
the arrangement as general manager. It now appears, 
however, that Mr. Gatti-Casazza was the prime factor 
in the agreement, that he brought Mr, Toscanini with 
him, and that the underlying motive of bringing these 
gentlemen here was to break up the star system, or 
rather star clique, which, for a number of years, had 
dominated affairs at the Metropolitan, and run things 
to suit itself and its own interests, without regard to 
public taste or business requirements, and which had, 
year after year, involved the Opera House in heavy 
losses, that had to be borne by the wealthy directorate. 

According to Mr. Gatti, people do not go to hear 
opera, but to hear great singers; and to prove his 
point Mr. Gatti says that when he gave “Gioconda” 
with Caruso the receipts were between $12,000 and 
$13,000, while when he gave the same opera, with the 
same orchestra, chorus and principals, but Caruso did 
not sing, the receipts were only $3,000. 

We cannot wholly agree with Mr. Gatti on this point. 
It is our opinion that people do go to hear operas when 
they are given with good principals—that is, when the 
operas are new, or when it is a case.of German operas. 
No doubt, when the old Italian operas are given or 
such operas as “Carmen” or “Faust,” the public does 
not care to go unless the singers have exceptional 


merit. 
Mr. Gatti is careful to say that an impresario has a 
double duty. That is, he must so manage things, that 


while the undertaking is financially a success, at least 
to the extent of paying for itself, there is such a thing 
as a duty to art, which should force the impresario not 
only to bring out new works, which may not draw or 
be remunerative, and also to revive older works, which 
belong to what might be called the classics. 

In expatiating upon the necessity of doing away with 
a deficit, Mr. Gatti takes strong ground when he says 
that continued deficits arouse the suspicion among 
those who have to meet them, that something exotic 
is being forced upon the public, and that opera giving, 
if it is wholesome and successful, should arouse a 
spontaneous public response. 

He also hints that when the wealthy directorate is 
forced to put up considerable money to make good a 
deficit it interjects into the management what he calls 
“politics,” which are always detrimental to the best 
interests of opera giving, and prevent the impresario 
from possessing that absolute independence which it 
is but proper he should have if he is to be held to 
personal responsibility. 

In endeavoring to meet some criticism which has 
been directed at him Mr. Gatti-Casazza points out that 
there is, at present, compared with former years, a 
dearth of singers of the high standard that used to 
prevail, and that this must militate against the im- 
presario’s ability to present opera as he’might wish. 

He very sensibly suggests that it is to the interest 
of the impresario and of the Metropolitan directors to 
engage the very best talent, and that if they cannot 
present talent of the same standard as in former years 
it is simply because it does not exist, as, did it exist, 
they would be only too quick to engage it on prac- 
tically its own terms. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza appears to be somewhat pessi- 
mistic with regard to the future, for the reason that we 
are developing, so he claims, through the production of 
such operas as “Louise,” “Salomé” and “Elektra” 
artists in whom the theatrical element outweighs the 
vocal. “Young singers,’ he says, “incline to these 
dramatic operas. You never can make singers by a 
training and experience of this kind. You can make 
actresses who make a feint of singing, but not singers 
who act.” 

On the question of composers our impresario is also 
pessimistic, on the ground that while we have some 
talented composers to-day, such as Puccini, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Humperdinck, Debussy and others, there is no 
living Wagner, and no living Verdi, and just so long 
as that is true the impresario will be forced to fall 
back upon the works of these great masters as forming 
the mainstay of his season. 

With regard to the charge that he and his immediate 
associates are inclined to sidetrack French opera, and 
particularly German opera, Mr. Gatti very properly 
calls attention to the fact that when he was at the 
Scala at Milan he, with Mr. Toscanini were the first 
to bring out the Wagner works, even though their 
production met with great hostility on the part of the 
opera-going public, which fate also befell “Louise” and 
“Pelléas and Mélisande,” both of which operas he was 
also the first to produce in Italy. 

With regard to American opera, Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
draws a distinction, which has already been drawn in 
MusiIcAL AMERICA, namely, that there is a vast differ- 
ence between producing operas such as “The Pipe of 
Desire” and “Mona,” for which the libretto was origi- 
nally written in English, and translating into English 
the works of other composers which were originally 
written in French, German or Italian. 

As for the artists who have learned their rdles in 
these various languages, being required to study them 
in English as well, before they can have a contract at 
the Metropolitan, which is the insistent purpose of 
those who are to-day making propaganda for opera in 
the vernacular, Mr. Gatti points out that among the 
objections to such a course is, first, that it would de- 
prive the Metropolitan of its ability to secure many 
noted artists, who would not be willing to learn their 
roles in another language, and furthermore, he doubts 
if it would mean anything, for the reason that the pro- 
nunciation of English by the foreigners would be, in 
most cases, unintelligible. 

He might have used another argument, namely, that 
while English opera is to be fostered, translating the 
librettos from German, French, Italian or Russian into 
English has this further disadvantage, that as each 
language has its peculiar rhythm, consequently the 
ability of the artist to render the rdle is likely to 
be depreciated when the libretto is translated. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is of the absolute opinion that an 
opera should be sung in its native language. 

With regard to the charge that the management has 
been disinclined to engage American singers, Mr. Gatti 
presents a table which shows that among the present 
company there are 22 Americans, 15 Italians, 15 Ger- 
mans, 7 French and 2 English, and that it can scarcely 
be said that the Americans do not receive recognition, 


especially when we find that among the principal mem- 
bers of the company are Miss Farrar, Mme. Fremstad, 
Alice Nielsen, Miss Rappold, Mme. di Pasquale, Mme. 
Homer, Florence Wickham and Messrs. Riccardo Mar- 
tin, William Hinshaw, Clarence Whitehill, Putnam 
Griswold and Herbert Witherspoon. 

The article concludes with Mr. Gatti’s declaration 
that the present policy of the Metropolitan is strictly 
to maintain “the open door.” 

As a declaration of the general situation at the Metro- 
politan the article in the Century may be accepted as 
being, in the main, not only fair, but of a character that 
can be supported by the facts. 

; It certainly shows Mr. Gatti-Casazza, the impresario, 
in a very different light to that in which he has some- 
times been presented. 

It is pleasurable to state that after the season of 
dual directorship between Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Mr. 
Dippel Musicat AmeRIcaA took the position that the 
policies pursued at the Metropolitan should commend 
themselves to public approval, that they are based on 
a sincere desire not only to give the best opera possible, 
but to meet the requirements of public taste; that they 
were friendly to the American composer, when he 
arises, and that they were at all times prepared to give 
every possible consideration to American artists when 
their talent and reliability entitled them to considera- 
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Mme. Méré6 in the Shade of the Palms 


_During her recent tour of the Pacific Coast Mme. 
Yolanda Mér6, the popular pianist, was photographed 
beside one of those giant horticultural growths for 
which California is famous. Hermann Irion, the gifted 
pianist’s husband, is sponsor for the statement that the 
background of the photograph reproduced above is 
a palm, though it appears quite different from the 
palms that are known in the East. 


Lerner—“What would I be if I had not been a 
pianist? Oh, I would have been a prosecuting attor- 
ney,” said Tina Lerner, the pianist, the other day. 
“Not a mere lawyer, but the one who prosecutes. Why? 
Oh, just because he does all the talking! You see, | 
must hold the center of the stage!” 


Clément—As a record for strenuousness in railroad 
travel as well as artistic performance, Howard E. 
Potter, manager of Edmond Clément, offers the 
achievement of the famous French tenor in singing six 
times in five days—twice in “Louise” and once in 
“Tales of Hoffmann”—with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany in Boston and three times in musicales in New 
York. 

Werrenrath—Reinald Werrenrath, the popular young 
baritone, has invented a novel and decidedly clever 
method for carrying sheet music. While in town he 
is often called upon to carry a few songs with him to 
a concert or rehearsal, and for it he has devised a large 
pocket which he has made in the lining of all his over- 
coats on the lower right-hand side, where four or five 
songs may be placed flat, taking up very little room 
and being practically out of sight. This obviates the 
chance of being asked, says the singer, “Won't you 
sing a tune for us, Mister?” 





La Forge—Frank La Forge, the American composer 
and pianist, known here both for his splendid com- 
positions and his artistic playing, is one of those 
artists who do not boast of the compliments paid him 
by musicians of world fame. “His song ‘Schlupf- 
winkel,’” remarked Engelbert Humperdinck one day, 
“1s a song which if Schumann had written it everyone 
would acknowledge it to be one of his finest songs.” 
Few, indeed, are the American musicians who have re- 
ceived such an encomium from a master like the com- 
poser of “Hansel” and “K6nigskinder.” 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


The ever-industrious Pierre V. R. Key, 
the musical critic of the New York World, 
whose articles, by the bye, are attracting 
considerable attention among music lovers, 
makes an effort to estimate not only the 
artistic but the financial importance of a 
single week’s music in the present season 
as compared with former years. 


He finds that this week, for instance, 
there will be no less than seventeen con- 
certs and recitals of the first rank, with 
five presentations of opera at the Metro- 
politan. These performances will attract 
over 50,000 people, employ over 600 mu- 
sicians, belonging to the’ various symphony 
or opera orchestras, as well as some. 250 
chorus singers, twenty concert soloists, one 
hundred grand opera principals, and not 
less than eleven directors. 

For this the public will spend over 
$75,000, though that, of course, does not 
include the excess over the actual prices, 
which is paid to speculators. 

Mr. Key shows that the five presenta- 
tions during the week at the Metropolitan 
will pull in about $45,000, while the cost 
will be in the neighborhood of $43,000. So 
you see- there is very little profit, at the 
best, in opera, with the chance that a few 
bad kouses will eat up such surplus as 
there is. However, as the directors have 
again and again stated publicly that it is 
neither their desire nor aim to make money 
that need not trouble us. 

In further estimating the cost of the 
musical performances Mr, Key shows that 
with the expenses whick, of course, include 
advertising of all kinds, managerial fees, 
payments to directors, performers, etc., 
little, if any, margin is left. In fact, a 
number of the performances, especially 
recitals, are given simply for the purpose 
of attracting public attention, so that later 
on, when the soloists or the organizations 
“oo on the road,” as it is called, they can 
have an opportunity to make some money 
on the strength of the prestige which they 
won in New York. 

In going over the list of performances 
it is clear that this, which is simply a 
sample week in the season of some twenty- 
four weeks or more in New York, shows 
that we have here a larger array of first- 
class operatic artists, singers, pianists, vid- 
linists, etc., than could be collected if you 
gathered togetl.er all the artists and all the 
principals of the first rank which appear 
about the same time in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin and Vienna, and we may include Milan. 

The logical deduction therefore is that 
New York to-day stands at the head of all 
other large cities in the world in the way 
of musical performances of the first rank. 

* * x 


In writing to you with regard to some 
of the difficulties with which the impre- 
sario at the Metropolitan has to contend, 
in that while he is held personally respon- 
sible for everything he is forced to con- 
sider not only the financial but the social 
elements which control, through the board 
of wealthy directors, I forgot to mention, 
besides Messrs. Otto H. Kahn, Clarence 
Mackay and William K. Vanderbilt, the 
name of a man of high social standing and 
great culture, who exercises a very active 
influence in operatic affairs and who is un- 
derstood to represent the Vanderbilt in- 
terests. This is Mr. Rawlins Cottenet, 
whom the opera-loving public should ap- 
preciate, on account of his disinterested and 
valuable services on the board of directors. 

x * * 

Articles and telegrams are appearing in 
the daily press to the effect that there is 
question as to whether there will be another 
season of opera in Chicago, as to what 


will happen in Boston, and also as to what 
will happen in Philadelphia, 

Some of the reports are to the effect that 
the Philadelphians are not satisfied with 
the situation, claiming that their operatic 
season is divided into two parts, one of 
which is given too early, before the regular 
social season, while the other is given too 
late, after the social season is practically 
over. 

In Boston the trouble is said to be due to 
lack of support on the part of the public. 

As far as Chicago is concerned I under- 
stand that Mr. Dippel vehemently denies 
that there is any trouble or is likely to be 
any. It certainly would be a reflection 
upon the enterprise of the wealthy people 
of society in Chicago, as well as the public- 
spirited citizens there if they did not stand 
by Mr. Dippel, for ke has shown an amount 
of enterprise and ingenuity which are more 
than praiseworthy, while such performances 
as he has given in New York City on the 
operatic off-nights entitle him to warm 
appreciation on the part of the public here. 

As far as Philadelphia is concerned there 
the dissatisfaction is not with regard to 
the character of the performances but to 
the time at which they are given, namely, 
that they do not synchronize with the active 
social season. 

How that can be arranged it is difficult 
to see if Chicago is to have its perform- 
ance during the height of its social season. 

So far as Boston is concerned I have 
every confidence in the public snirit of her 
citizens, and particularly in the ability of 
the manager of the opera house, Mr. Rus- 
sell, to hold things together. Russell 
is.a man of resource, and I think he may 
be relied upon to put opera in the Hub upon 
a sound financial basis, as he has already 
put it on a high artistic plane. 

That interest in opera in Boston is not 
declining but increasing is shown by the 


‘action of Mayor Fitzgerald, who has form- 


ulated a plan for a municipal subsidy for 
opera there, 

It seems the Mayor has petitioned -the 
Legislature for permission to appropriate 
for the opera house a sum not exceeding, 
each year, the amount of the real estate tax 
which is assessed against the institution. 
This may excite considerable opposition 
on the part of some of the “rural 
politicians” on the ground that there are 
more important matters than opera on 
which the city can spend its money, but at 
the same time the fact that such an effort 
is being made by the city’s executive shows 
that the value of opera as a factor in in- 
creasing culture is being more and more 
understood and appreciated. 

* * x 

The production of the “Barber of Se- 
ville” the other evening at the Metropol- 
itan was made under difficulties, inasmuch 
as three of the principals were in such a 
state of “nerves” owing to a first appear- 
ance. 

It was Amato’s first appearance as the 
Barber, then it was the first appearance of 
the new tenor, Macnez (who, by tke bye, 
is an Italian and not an Irishman, as his 
name might suggest) as Almaviva. It was 
also the first appearance in New York of 
Frieda Hempel in the part of Rosina, 
which has been made memorable by the 
great coloratura singers of the past, the 
memory of whom lingers witk the old op- 
era goers and invites inevitable com- 
parisons. 

While the general trend of the criticisms 
of the performances of Miss Hempel and 
Mr. Macnez was kindly and appreciative 
yet it was somewhat severely critical. One 
of the troubles of such writing is that it is 
hurried and superficial, simply because the 
public insists upon reading an account of 
the performance in the next morning’s 
papers. 

This results, of course, in forcing most 
of the critics to prepare their articles be- 
forehand, from attendance at rehearsals, 
or adopting the other alternative of dash- 
ing off an often not well considered review, 
in order to reach the offices of the pub- 
lications in time for the morning editions. 

It seems to me that the old-time method, 
which prevailed in Paris and Vienna is 
preferable. 3y that method the critic 
heard an important production several 
times before he wrote and certainly heard 
a new artist several times before he wrote 
about him or her. 

Take the new tenor Macnez, for instance 
On the first night his nervousness was so 
great that he was almost inaudible at first. 
He appeared woefully stiff, but in the sec- 
ond act, in the drunken scene, ke showed 
that he had considerable lightness of touch 
and ability as an actor, while as a tenor 
di grazia he displayed experience. He cer- 
tainly sang with taste. 

We cannot judge him fairly until we 
have heard him several times, when, no 
doubt, ke will appear to better advantage 
and do himself justice., 
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The same thing applies to Frieda Hempel, 
who has a charming personality, a very 
musical voice, and if her coloratura singing 
does not always approach that of Sem- 
brich or Patti or wmelba it certainly is suf 
ficiently distinguished to entitle her to 
commendation and public approval. 

Some of the critics have a very high 
standard, which has been established by 
the splendid work of the great world re- 
nowned singers in vears past, and when 
any newcomer does not come up to this 
standard they express disappointment, 
which is sometimes so marked as to almost 
approach resentfulness. 

Would it not be fairer if we judged 
artists by the standard of work which is 
being done in the various opera houses to- 
day? By that standard Frieda Hempel can 
hold her own, and so can Mr. Macnez, and 
more particularly the other newcomer, 
Mile. Bori, who, in the vernacular, has 
“made good” and won a secure place in 
the regard of the opera-going public. 

x * * 

Most of the papers praise de Segurola 
for his Dr. Basilio. It was, indeed, an ad- 
mirable performance in every way, well 
sustained throughout, well sung and acted, 
with an insight and an appreciation of the 
character, which shows once more that this 
distinguished artist is one of the most val- 
uable members of the Metronolitan Com- 
pany. 

Anyway, the production proves the cor- 
rectness of the contention of Mr. Gatti- 


Casazza, that the ability of the impresario 
to reach a certain standard must largely 
depend upon the ability of ‘the singers who 
are available. 

It is all very well to say that the opera 
was not as well sung as in the days of 
Sembrich, Patti and others. But if we 
have no longer a Sembrich or a Patti— 
what are we to do? 

It seems to me we should be grateful for 
those artists who give us their best and 
encourage them rather than be forever re- 
minding them of their distinguished prede- 
cessors who are no longer in the field. 

x * * 


Writing of Sembrich reminds me that 
recently a concert singer of distinction was 
complaining that the great opera singers 
after they had made several fortunes in 
opera went onto the concert platform and 
“swept the deck” of all the cash which the 
public had available for concerts. He 
claimed they could do this for the reason 
that they were able to secure an extraor- 
dinary amount of notice in the daily 
press because some of the critics were vir- 
tually their press agents. 

Now I have often heard this charge 
brought. On the whole I do not believe it 
is well founded. It is notorious, of course, 
that one or two of our critics neglect no 
opportunity to boom Mme. Sembrich and 
to write about her performances, as if she 
were still in the full bloom of her powers. 


[Continued on next page] 
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It is also notorious that they would not 
even venture the slightest discriminating 
criticism where she is concerned. 

As to whether Mme, Sembrich or her 
representatives have “appreciated” these 
critics, have indirectly or directly rewarded 
them is not for me to Say. 

At the same time we must never forget 
that Mme. Sembrich, even if she no longer 
is at her best, is still to-day so remarkable 
an artist that the only fear is that increas- 
ing years and the strain of travel may 
soon force her to abandon the concert 
stage altogether. 

Then those who now are inclined to 
criticise will be the first to bewail her de- 
parture from the concert stage and will 
invite comparisons between her and her 
marvelous abilities and the comparative in- 
significance of all those who have come 
after her. 

As one old teacher of coloratura singing 
said: 

“Well, let them say what they may, Sem- 
brich at her worst is better than the rest 
at their best!” 

*x* * * 

Mary Garden is at it again! 

She has just been interviewed in Chicago 
and has made a number of drastic dec- 
larations which will no doubt excite just 
that amount of publicity, which is her de- 
light. 

According to our Mary America never 
produced an artist of the first class; it 
never has produced a singer of  inter- 
national reputation. This great country 
never has given birth to a composer wk.ose 
works are worth serious consideration. 

From which our dear Mary concludes 
that it can never produce a dressmaker 
whose creations will compare with those 
of Worth, Paquin and other designers of 
feminine apparel whose homes are in Paris. 

It is significant that at the very time that 
our Mary is making these radical state- 
ments Mme, Nordica, who certainly is one 
of the best dressed women, as well as one 
of the finest artists we have ever had, an- 
nounced, through the press, that she does 
all her shopping in New York City, that 
all her gowns are of American make, be- 
cause in her opinion nowhere are such 
beautiful clothes for women made as right 
kere at home. 

Furthermore, Mme. Nordica takes these 
gowns to Europe with her every year, and 
when she comes out in them in Paris she 
astonishes the people with the beauty and 
charm and especially the originality of her 
costumes. 

I will not dispute with our Mary with 
regard to the question of clothes, because, 
as we all know, she loves those parts most 
where the thinnest and the smallest amount 
of draperies are required. 

I will, kowever, briefly take up her 
-harge that America has never produced 
an artist of the first class. 

To disprove her statement I will point to 
herself as a most distinguished instance of 
a singer who is unrivaled in such roles as 
Le Jongleur, Louise, Thais, Mélisande and 
Salomé, which make such demands upon 
the artist histrionically, as well as vocally, 
that anybody who can shine in all five is 
unquestionably an artiste of the first rank. 

Will Mary Garden please tell me what 
singer, and for that: matter, what actress, 
in any part of Europe, could sing or play 
these parts as she does? 

With regard to singers of international 
reputation, what a long list there is of 
them! Patti was an American, Clara 
Louise Kellogg and Louise Cary were 
Americans, to name some of those of the 
past. 

Geraldine Farrar of to-day is an Amer- 
ican, Mme. Nordica, great in her prime, 
is an American. Gatti-Casazza considers 
Mme. Homer one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest contralto living—and so do I. 

What singer, in her particular rdles, can 
we compare to Olive Fremstad? And 


while we may not Lave produced as many 
tenors, Riccardo Martin ranks with the 
best, and when we come to the bassos we 
have Clarence Whitehill—and Putnam Gris- 
wold. 

With regard to composers we are only 
just coming into the field. I will not bring 
out the cheval de bataille MacDowell, but 
there are, in what might be called tke 
“minor fields,” men who already have won 
international reputation. 

The bands all over the world are playing 
Sousa’s marches. That is more than they 
are doing for any European composer of 
such music, that I know of! 

With regard to popular songs we have 
composers wkose melodic inspiration is of 
the first order. 

We are young yet! We have not de- 
veloped conditions where men can prof- 
itably devote themselves to musical com- 
position, but they are doing it, and there 
are those who will live to see the day when 
the American composer will take rank with 
the. best. 

And why should ke not? Here we have 
the admixture of the best in brawn and 
in brain of all races. Just as we have won 
out not only in invention and in practical 
things, just as we have already produced 
writers, thinkers and statesmen who can 
compare with the best that the world has 
ever had, so in the near future we shall 
produce composers who will rank with the 
best. 

x *k * 

There are people, especially in what is 
called “good society,” who are ever trying 
to get something for nothing. 

One of their favorite stunts is to invite 
some artist of distinction, entertain him, 
and then expect—for nothing—a musical 
evening for which they otherwise would 
have to pay from one to two thousand 
dollars. 

Just such a party entertained our be- 
loved Caruso at the Knickerbocker the 
other evening. They fed him and they 
wined him. Enrico took in and put down 
all that was offered him! 

When tke party was at its height sug- 
gestions were delicately but pointedly made 
to the amiable Enrico that they would be 
delighted if he would give them a speci- 
men of his vocal accomplishments, right 
then and there. 

“Why,” said one of the party, a society 
leader of distinction, “cannot we go up 
to your room and have a little music?” 

“Con amore! Witk: the greatest de pleas- 
ure!” said the ever amiable Enrico, taking 
them all up to his room. When he had 
them all carefully deposited upon the fur- 
niture he sat down at the piano, and with 
one finger played the accompaniment to 
that American classic, “Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly?” He put a strong emphasis 
on the “here” and let out tones that nearly 
cracked the window panes. 

After the party had recovered breath the 
lady said: 

“Oh, Mr. Caruso! Would you not give 
lls some more?” 
“Certainly!” said he. “Con amore!” 

With which he sat down again, and again, 
with one finger, played an accompaniment 
to “Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?” 

“Ett ees,” said he, “a greata songa. Ett 
geev’ me da inspiration. I always feela 
incline to sing thata greata Americana 
song after I have Lad a greata Americana 
dinner with some _ greata Americana 
friends!’ 

Enrico may be an Italian tenor, but he 
kas an American sense of humor. 

Don’t you think so? 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





New Year’s Program by Plainfield Club 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Jan. 2—A large num- 
ber of members and friends of the Park 
Club heard the New Year’s musicale given 
under the auspices of the music commit- 
tee, Mrs. Harry McGee, chairman. An ar- 


rangement of Schubert’s Fifth Symphony 
was played by Maud Van Boskerck and 
Hugo Brandt, at the piano; Dorothy 
Waldro, violin, and Dr. Waldro, ’cello. .Mr 
Brandt then played two of his own com- 
positions, a “Humoresque” and a “Slavic 
Dance,” which showed considerable orig- 
inality. He also played the “Fire Music” 
and “Love Song” from “Die Walkiire.” 
Miss Waldro pleased her hearers ‘with a 
violin selection, “Canto Amoroso,’ by 
Sammartini. Randall Triimpy sang a group 
of songs by Grieg, Franz and Marshall. 
One of the features of the program was a 
piano duet, a waltz by Nicolai von Wilm, 
which was played by Mrs. McGee and 
Mrs. Howard. 





Wrightson Conducts Spross Cantata in 
Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 2—The sacred 
cantata, “The Word of God,” by Spross, 
was given an artistic rendition by the 
Washington Oratorio Society under the di- 
rection of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, on 
January 6. The soloists were Mary Isobel 
Hall, Marian Larner, Gertrude Reuter, J. 
F. M. Bowie and George H. Miller. Percy 
Chase Miller presided at the organ, playing 
not only the accompaniment of the cantata, 
but a number of solo numbers in beautiful 
style. W. H. 





In Vienna, where the terms of Dr. Karl 
Muck’s Boston contract are not known, the 
rumor persists that the Court Opera there 
will try to secure the Boston Symphony’s 
conductor as its musical director. 


HENIOT LEVY’S TOUR 





Chicago Pianist Acclaimed on Concert 
Trip in Middle West 


Cuicaco, Jan. 4—Heniot Levy, of the 
American Conservatory of Music, is back 
in his studio after a tour upon which he gave 
piano recitals in Atchison, Burlington, New- 
ton, Topeka, Ho!ton, 
Hastings and Glen 
Island, Neb.,and Mo- 
line, Ill. Two of the 
numbers with which 
he was especially 
successful and which 
were given special 
mention in many 
flattering press clip- 
pings were the Cho- 
pin B Minor Sonata 


and the Wagner- 
Liszt “Tannhauser” 
Overture. Since his 


late return from his 
Summer trip 
through Europe he 
has been especially 
busy with his work 
at the Conservatory. A recent recital in 
Kimball Hall presented some of his pupils, 
and the playing of the first and last move- 
ments of the. Saint-Saéns F Major Con- 
certo by Frederick Persson was deserving 
of special comment, his work bringing him 
very near the ranks of professional ac- 
tivity. Another concert tour is already 
scheduled for Mr. Levy in the early part of 
the new year. 





Heniot Levy 











VIOLIN 
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THE HERALD: 


David S Cline 
lannes 


Comments of the Leading New York Critics 
on Dec. 16, 1912: 


THE TRIBUNE: “Altogether the ensemble work of 
the two artists was most admirable.” 


THE SUN: “Their concerts are always well worth 
while and their success has been commensurate 
with their honorable effort.” 


“It was not hard to see that the 
demand is a strong one, for the Belasco Theatre 
was filled and the enthusiasm with which the 
auditors greeted the artists was proof of the high 
position they occupy in the estimation of the de- 
votees of chamber music.” 


PIANO 











The Next Sonata Evening Occurs on 
Sunday Evening, Jan’y 19, 1913, at 
the Belasco Theatre at 8.30 P.M. 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAM: Sonatas, op. 12, 
No. 2, op. 30, No. 2 and op. 96. 

















Tickets on sale of 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 























FOSTER and DAVID 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Present 


Za ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Harpist 


“The Foremost Woman Harpist in America To-day” 
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CONCERTMASTERSHIP AS DOOR TO FAME 


Thoruberg’s Work with Berlin and 
Other Orchestras Wins Wide- 
spread Attention 


ERLIN, Dec. 28.—The post of concert- 
master has been the steppingstone to 
fame fof many celebrities, not excluding 
even the great Ysaye, and it seems that 
another is just about to emerge from the 
comparative seclusion of that position. 
A distant relative of Ole Bull, Julius 


Thornberg, now concertmaster of the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Orchestra, has in recent 
years been attracting widespread attention. 
His popularity in Berlin may be judged 
from the fact that of the last thirty pop- 
ular concerts given by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra he has appeared as soloist at 
sixteen. He is such a favorite that the ap- 
pearance of his name on the program in- 
variably means a filled auditorium. 

Mr. Thornberg was not only a wunder- 
kind, but his qualifications as an artist to- 
day are the result of self-instruction. Dur- 
ing his whole career he has a scant two 
years of schooling outside that which his 
own innate faculties have dictated. He 
was born in 1883 in Denmark of Swedish- 
Polish extraction—though he now insists 
on being termed a cosmopolitan. He first 
appeared in concert at nine years of age 
and at seventeen was appointed concert- 
master of the Royal Orchestra under Jo- 
hann Swensden in Copenhagen; which post 





Julius Thornberg, Solo Vioiinist and 
Concertmaster of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 


he held until his twenty-first year, when he 
accepted a similar position with the or- 
chestra in Warsaw. 


This position seems to have had no 
charm for Thornberg, for he left after one 
year, in spite of unlimited inducements to 
remain. He has since that time spent two 
years as concertmaster under Mengelberg 
in Amsterdam and for the last two years 
has been with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Berlin in the same capacity. 

Mr. Thornberg’s obligations as “captain” 
of these orchestras have placed no ban 
upon his extending his activities in other 
directions, for he has made concert tours 
of Scandinavia, Holland and Germany with 
exceptional success. The next concert of 
the Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra, un- 
der Arthur Nikisch, will present Mr. 
Thornberg as soloist, on which occasion he 
will play a concerto by H. Boeressen. He 
has also been heard in his own concert in 
Bechstein Hall. 

Mr. Thornberg recently played the Bo- 
eressen Concerto at a popular concert of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, and _ never 
were his qualifications more effectively re- 
vealed. This work, so full of modern 
color, received a most inspiring rendition 
at his hands. Mr. Thornberg’s faculty for 
authoritative exposition was employed in 
a manner that causes one to wonder that 
the position of concertmaster can retain 
him—why he is not pre-eminently a con- 
cert artist. . FF. 


‘ 





Marriage of Chicago Manager 


Cuicaco, Jan. 6—A wedding of more 
than passing interest in Chicago musical 
circles was that of Harry Irving Culbert- 
son, the musical manager, and Violet 
Hatch, performed by the Rev. Clarence 


Burkholder at the heme of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Hatch, on 
Thursday evening, January 2. Mr. and 
Mrs, Culbertson have gone to California on 
their wedding trip, which it is understood 
will be combined with business in so far 
as to include some energetic bookings of 
Culbertson artists for the coming season. 
The Culbertsons announce that they will be 
at home after March 1 at No. 5164 Michi- 
gan ave. N. veV. 





Milwaukee Germans to Sing for Kaiser 
and President-Elect 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan, 2—The German 
singers of this city who are planning to 
make a concert tour to Europe and return 
for mutual enjoyment during 1913 have in- 
corporated under the name of Der 
Deutschland Reisegelsellschaft der Mil- 
waukee Sanger. There is no capital stock 
and the following were named as_in- 
corporators: Julius Bruess, D. C. Luening, 
George H. Kieck and William Grotelue- 
schen. Herman A. Seitz is director of the 
organization. About 250 people will leave 
on two special trains on April 28 for New 
York, giving concerts in the larger cities 
along the route. Concerts will be given in 
the principal cities of Germany and Aus- 
tria, one at Wiesbaden having been ar- 
ranged to be given before Emperor Wil- 
liam. The return trip will be made in the 
middle of July, and will include a stop at 
Washington, where President Wilson 
will hear the singers. The trip will be 
made under the combined auspices of the 
German singing societies of this city. The 
proceeds of the concerts will go for charity. 

M.N.S. 














insistent applause. 


The Triumphant Successes 


MAGGIE TEYT 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company 


**‘The ideal interpreter of the songs of Debussy’’ 


New York Symphony Orchestra 
November 8-10 


New York World, Nov. 9, 1912—Maggie Teyte, the opera soprano, whose lovely voice is 
always a pleasure to hear, sang Mozart’s ‘‘Voi che Sapete,’’ with orchestra, and a group of French 
songs, Walter Damrosch playing the piano accompaniments. Her fine singing won an encore and 


but bright of tone—brilliant and clear cut like a crystal. Her sustained song is free, flowing, but 
with little warmth or sensuous beauty. But whatever quality her voice might lack there is that 
wonderful indescribable charm of personality which baffles description and enhances her audience and 
holds them spellbound. Miss Teyte opened her program with a classic, Mozart’s ‘‘Voi che Sapete,’’ 
from ‘‘Marriage of Figaro.’’ She showed in this number that she is expert in technic although in 
The Mozart number was followed by numbers 
by modern French composers. The Dupare song, ‘‘Invitation au Voyage,’’ was vivid in the extreme 
and Miss Teyte sang it in such a way as to carry the attention of the audience high above the 
effective music. One cannot deny that the power of this little woman’s work in some strange way 
lies in ‘‘the woman,’’ and not in her voice, nor in dramatic ability. However, what there is, is some- 
how a sense that the woman knows what she is about. In the Debussy numbers it seemed to the 


emotional characterization she is sOmewhat lacking. 


of 








New York Post, Nov. 9, 1912—Maggie Teyte was heard with much pleasure in Mozart’s 
‘Voi che Sapete’’ and in a group of the French songs which she makes her specialty. The more one 
hears her voice the more appealing its lovely and sympathetic quality becomes. She sings with real 
pathos—as in Hue’s ‘‘J’ai pleuré en reve.’’ She hds color and feeling, which are not always asso- 
ciated with a voice of her type, a voice whose high head tones are as clear and fresh as spring water. 
Debussy’s ‘‘Fantoches,’’ one of her songs, was encored probably because of its strong family resem- 
blance to the same composer’s ‘‘Mandoline.’’ Duparc’s ‘‘Extase’’ was her first song, and throughout 
the prelude the listener wondered anew what modern composers would do if ‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’ 
had never been written. 





Brooklyn Times, Nov. 11, 1912—Miss Maggie Teyte was tbe soloist. Her fine voice, her 
artistic method of singing and her charming personality made captive an audience which filled the 
hall. She sung the ‘‘Voi che Sapete’’ from Mozart’s ‘‘Figaro’’ and four_French songs. It is no way 
discrediting to record that the singer scored her greatest success in the French songs, which she sang 
with technical resource and exquisite beauty of interpretation. Sympathy, intelligence, insight 
informed them. Debussy’s ‘‘Fantoches’’ she was forced to repeat. Hue’s ‘‘J’ai pleuré en reve’’ was 
profoundly touching. As an encore she sung ‘‘Dawn’’ in English with a glorious fullness of tone. 


Sunday Concert, Auditorium, Chicago 


December 8 


Daily News, Chicago, Dec. 9, 1912—It remained for Maggie Teyte to give the air of 
most up-to-date distinction to the day, first with an excerpt from DeDussy’s ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ 
showing her mastery of an intimate and sincere art, and followed by an air from Charpentier’s 
‘*Louise,’’ one of the most artistic tonal triumphs of the season, perfect in its tonality and pro- 
portionment. 

Chicago Examiner, Dec. 9, 1912—Maggie Teyte in Lia’s aria from the second division 
of Debussy’s early work ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ made a powerful impression. It is music for which 
the English sporano has a decided predilection, and she has acquired its atmosphere and its peculiar 
charm at first hand, having studied Debussy’s music under the composer’s tutelage. In the aria she 
again showed her rich tones and that artistic style which has made her a leading exponent of 
the new French musical art. 

Shicago Record-Herald, Dec. 9, 1912—Miss Maggie Teyte presented by her singing 
of an air from Debussy’s scene lyrique, ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ the most musical and the sincerest 
quality of art which the first portion of the concert set forth. In this piece the Israelitish woman, 
Lia, bemoans the loss of her wayward son, Azael, and Miss Teyte colored that lament with moving 
pathos of tone and excellence of vocal style. 


Fine Arts Society of Pittsburgh 
December 13 


Pittsburgh Dispatch, Dec. 14, 1912—Continuing the high standards and good works that 
have distinguished ‘the Art Society since the present season began—and for that matter since its 
organization—the popular and artistic society presented to Pittsburgh last night in the Carnegie 
Institute music hall, Maggie Teyte, the magnetic little soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
The triumph of Miss Teyte was nothing short of remarkable. Something of her reputation had pre- 
ceded her; but for once advance notices had erred on the side of reticence, and for the vivid beauty 
of the artist herself, her opulent comeliness and somewhat bizarre charm, Pittsburgh was as little 
prepared as for the singing; the delightful artistry of production, control and phrasing. Miss Teyte 
is young, with the very essence of vouth in her movements and in her voice. She is comely to see 
with the steel grey of her eyes and dark brown hair making agreeable contrast to the clear white- 
ness of her face. Her gestures, which are few, are Frenchy and graceful. Her voice is rather light, 


listener that one heard Debussy for the first time. The program closed with Massenet’s ‘‘Air du 
Miroir,’’ from Thais. The audience, of goodly size, was enthusiastic throughout and demanded encores 
and repetitions which the little artist very graciously gave. C. BR. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, Dec. 14, 1912—Miss Teyte’s voice is of beautiful natural 
quality, her diction is unusually good; in gayer moods she sang with delightful verve; and in serious 
songs she exhibited an unexpected interpretative ability. Also, her program evidenced intellignt 
choice and tasteful arrangement. Considering all this, to speak of the songs that pleased would be to 
give practically the entire program. Yet her interpretation of Fevriere’s ‘‘Priere,’’ Hue’s ‘‘J’ai 
pleure,’’ and especially of Debussy’s ‘‘Clair de lune,’’ where the composer’s peculiar idiom gives such 
a plastic refiction of every shade of meaning in that famous text, should be mentioned. And in more 
sparkling style were given the Verlaine-Debussy ‘‘Fantoches,’’ an exquisite baroque composition that 
had to be repeated, and ‘‘L’ane blanc’’ of Hue. Still, we can hardly refrain from mentioning also the 
other Debussy numbers, and the songs by Borodine, Dupare and Breville. 


Pittsburgh Telegraph, Dec. 14, 1912.—In its third program of the season, the Art 
Society at Carnegie Hall last night presented in recital the young prima donna soprano, Maggie Teyte, 
who for the past few years, alike in grand opera and in concert, has been making astonishing con- 
quests both in Burope and America. The secret of Miss Teyte’s success was revealed almost at the 
first moment of her appearance before the audience, representative and critical, that filled Carnegie 
Hall. Here is a unique personality. Petite, spirituelle, beautiful of face and figure and exquisitely 
graceful in her every movement and every gesture, her very presence created a poetic atmosphere 
and established the mood essential to a sympathetic understanding of the strange tone pictures which 
were the staple of her program—symbolists and impressionists as Verlaine and Baudelaire and then 
translated into music by Debussy and his disciples. In her interpretation of these wonder- 
pieces Miss Teyte is without a rival and no one more thoroughly and frankly recognizes this fact 
than Debussy himself and the tone colorists who imitate his manner. Miss Teyte showed her 
capacity for the rendering of pure meiody in the ‘‘Voi che Sapete’’ of Mozart and the waltz from 
‘‘La Boheme,’’ the latter taken at a very slow tempo without sensibly marring the effect. The 
quality of Miss Teyte’s voice is as satisfying as her mode of interpretation. It is a pure limpid 
needing no artificialties for it is produced as easily and as naturally as the song of a bird. 


Recital, Aeolian Hall, New York 
December 106 


New York Sun, Dec. 17, 1912.—Miss Teyte began with a group of American songs, and 
for this she deserves thanks. The compositions of the natives are customarily placed at the latter 
end of the list after the great works of Schubert. Schumann and Brahms. This is chronological, 
but saddening. In the group of American songs heard yesterday only Mr. Loeffler’s had much 
distinction and that was chiefly the reflected glory of Debussy. Marshall Kernochan’s ‘‘We Two 
Together’’ won the most applause and on the whole deserved it. Miss Teyte’s second group cob- 
sisted of songs by Debussy, all of which seemed to interest the audience. 


New York World, Dec. 17, 1912.—Maggie Teyte, the gifted English lyric soprano of 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, is a vocalist who it is usually a pleasure to hear. She 
gave a song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, and it was worth attending. As one of the 
best exponents of Debussy’s songs, it was only natural that Miss Teyte should have supplied a group 
of them. She interpreted each one with her customary skill, which means that all the odd intervals 
and bizarre effects were accomplished with an artistry few singers command. Miss Teyte has never 
sung with so much dash and temperament, qualities that made up for shortcomings such as forcing 
of tone. 


New York Morning Telegraph, Dec. 17, 1912—Five out of the six songs that com 
posed the first third of the program had love for their theme. They were far more clearly under- 
stood and eagerly applauded than the five poems of Verlaine set to music by Debussy under the 
general caption, ‘‘Ariettes Oubliees,’’ which left the audience more inquisitive than anything else. 
But for the singer’s rendering of them there was nothing but unqualified enthusiasm. She won her 
audience from the first note and held them captivated to the end. 


Owing to European engagements Miss Teyte sails February 22, and will have a one month’s 
concert tour from January 21 to February 20 under the management 
of Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Instrumental Works by 


CELESTE D, HECKSCHER 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN 


Tie We Drees: ci ceiicscvdesss Price, $1.50 

PIANOFORTE AND VIOLONCELLO 

Romance, Opus 8.......... Price, $1.20 
PIANOFORTE 

Old French Dance ...... Price, 75 cents 

SS RS Price, 75 cents 


Impromptu, opus 6. 
Valse Boheme, opus id. -Price, 80 cents 
HARP AND STRINGS 
Old French Dance. MSS. 


H. W. GRAY CO. (NOVELLO & CO.) 
21 East 17th Street New York 














DAVID 


DUBINSKY 


VIOLINIST 
2502 N. 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANGEL AGNES 


CHOPOURIAN 


Dramatic Soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Dates now booking Season 1912-13 
Porsenal Adéroge 1 38 39 W West 94 94th th Street, New York City 


ISIDORE LUGKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Répertolre 


163 West 76th Street, New York City 
Telephone, Sohuyler 7493 


uve. E, B, de SERRANO 


her of OLIVE FREMSTAD 
enn CHARLOTTE MACONDA 


LUCILLE MAR 
CAROLINE MIHR. HIARDY 


Voice Culture, Repertoire 
430 W. 57th St. Phone 6641 Columbus 


Laura Tolman 


Violoncellist 
Recitals Concerts 
For terms address: 
MUSICAL AMERICA 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


B yford Ryan 


be YEARS PAY TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 
28 West 63d Street 22 23 New York 
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| SHERWOOD 
NEWKIRK 


SOPRANO — Voice Culture 
(Italian Method) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed. and Sat., New York 
Mail Address: 

11 Morgan Avenue Norwalk, Conn, 


The Sternberg 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 19 
Music Taught in All Its Branches 
Fuller Bidg., 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia 
H. E. Newlin, Constantin von Sternberg, 

Secretary President 


J. COURTLAND 


OOPER 


VOICE 


BERCHTESGADENERSTR. 35, BERLIN 


une. TORPADIE 


Voice Culture 
Studio 807-808 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Exclusive M’g’t: R. E. Johnston, 41 St. and Broadway, N.Y. 


GIDEON 


LECTURE RECITALS 


Composer, Organist, Accompanist, Coach 
580 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CASTS ANNOUNCED FOR 
METROPOLITAN “RING” 


Annual Production of Wagner Cycle to 
Extend from January 29 to Febru- 
ary 20—Urlus Among Newcomers 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
has announced the dates for the annual 
afternoon cycle of Wagner’s “Ring of the 
Nibelungen,” to be given at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House in January and February. 
“Das Rheingold” will be given on Wednes- 
day, January 29, at 2:30 oclock; “Die 
Walkure,” Thursday, February 6, at I :30; 
“Siegfried,” Wednesday, February 12 
(Lincoln’s birthday), at 1:30 o’clock, and 
“Gotterdammerung,” Thursday, February 
20, at 1:30. Alfred Hertz will conduct the 
entire cycle. Newcomers in the casts wi 
be Jacques Urlus, Willy Buers and Carl 
Braun. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza also announced a 
series of twelve Saturday night subscrip- 
tion performances at popular prices to be- 
gin February 1 and end April 109. 

The casts for the “Ring” dramas are as 
follows: 

“Das Rheingold”: Wotan, Hermann 
Weil; Donner, William Hinshaw; Fron, 
Lambert Murphy; Loge, Carl Burrian; 
Alberich, Otto Goritz; Mime, Albert Reiss; 
Fasolt, Herbert Witherspoon; Fafner, 
Basil Ruysdael; Fricka, Margarete Matze- 
nauer; Freia, Anna Case; Erda, Louise 
Homer; Woglinde, Lenora Sparkes; Well- 
gunde, Bella Alten; Flosshilde, Florence 
Mulford. 

“Die Walkiire”: Siegmund, Carl 
Burrian; Hunding, Basil Ruysdael; Wotan, 
Putnam Griswold; Sieglinde, Olive Frem- 
stad; Briinnhilde, Johanna Gadski; Fricka, 
Margarete Matzenauer; Helmwige, Lenora 
Sparkes; Gerhilde, Bella Alten; Orlinde, 
Vera Curtis; Rossweisse, Rita Fornia; 
Grimgerde, Florence Mulford; Waltraute, 
Lila Robeson; Siegrune, Marie Mattfeld; 
Schwertleite, Maria Duchene. 

“Siegfried”: Siegfried, Jacques Urlus; 
Mime, Albert Reiss; Der Wanderer, Put- 
nam Griswold; <Alberich, Otto Goritz; 
Fafner, Basil Ruysdael; Erda, Louise 
Homer; Briinniilde, Johanna Gadski; 
Stimme des-Waldvogels, Bella Alten. 

“Gotterdammerung” Stegfried, Carl 
Burrian; Gunther, Willy Buers; Hagen, 
Carl Braun; Alberich, Otto Goritz; Briinn- 
hilde, Olive Fremstad; Gutrune, Rita 
Fornia; Waltraute, Louise Homer; Wog- 
linde, Lenora Sparkes; Wellgunde, Bella 
Alten; Flosshilde, Louise Homer. 








GENEE AS MOZART MAGNET 





Overflow Audience for Her Program oi 
Dances and Ballet Music 


Adeline Genée and her company drew an 
overflow gathering to the third afternoon 
musicale of the New York Mozart Society 
at the Hotel Astor on January 4. Miss 
Genée’s :program was made up of excerpts 
from the two more formally arranged pro- 
grams presented by the Danish dancer in 
her Metropolitan Opera House matinées, 
with music effectively arranged by Dora 
Bright. Divided into two parts, represent- 
ing ancient and modern dances, this pro- 
gram afforded an equal insight into the 
music of each period, such as originated 
from the dance rhythms. 

Expressions oi particular delight were 
aroused by Miss Genée’s portrayal of the 
“Début de la Valse,” with Alexander 
Volinin as her spirited partner, and by the 
danseuse’s revival of her old favorite, the 
“Hunting Dance,” to old English melodies. 
C. J. M. Glaser conducted the orchestra in 
the charming dances and interesting added 
numbers. 


‘“‘“KIDDIES”? HEAR OLD MUSIC 








Juvenile Auditors Charmed by Mannes 
Orchestra and Ernesto Consolo 


An audience of young people heard other 
young people play music by old masters 
in the third of the Symphony Concerts for 
Young People, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last Saturday afternoon. This music 
was provided by the junior and senior or- 
chestras of the Music School Settlement, 
with Ernesto Consolo, the pianist, as an 
assisting artist. In their interesting pro- 
gram the young musicians succeeded ad- 
mirably in their purpose, as outlined by 
David Mannes from the conductor’s stand 
—that of. giving the juvenile auditors a 
glimpse of “the joy of playing together.” 

When Conductor Mannes took up his 
baton for “Ein feste Berg,” he faced a 
band which differed in every respect from 
the orchestras of “grown-ups” that are 
usually heard on that platform. At the 
first violin desk of the juniors sat two mere 
tots of girls, one of whom was so tempera- 
mental that she could scarcely refrain from 
joining in with the older players when the 
juniors had been relegated to the rear rows. 
Many of the boys in junior second violin 
choir had to lean forward in their chairs, 





so that their feet might touch the floor 
while they were playing. 

Except for a Brahms waltz and a Nor- 
wegian melody by Svendsen, which had to 
be repeated, the orchestral program was 
made up of music of the old school, and 
the young instrumentalists showed com- 
mendable proficiency in Gluck’s Overture 
to “Iphigenia”; a Bach Minuet; Corelli’s 
Preludium and Gavotte and a Mozart Al- 
legro. Finally they stirred up the “kiddies” 
with a series of national airs, the audience 
joining in the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Mr. Consolo was a prime favorite with 
the youngsters and their adult guardians, 
lending his crisp technic and liquid tone to 
splendid performances of the Schumann 
“Aufschwung,” three Sgambati pieces, a 
Scarlatti Gigue and an encore, whicl: 
brought another recall. Frank L. Sealy 
officiated ably at the organ, and Edgar 
Stowell as conductor of the =— 





‘‘ MESSIAH ’”’ IN MINNEAPOLIS 





Oberhoffer Directs Fine Performance— 
Arthur Middleton a Soloist 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3.—The Phil- 
harmonic followed its custom of giving 
Handel’s “Messiah” on Christmas night in 
the Auditorium. J. Austin Williams had 


charge of the preliminary training and Emil 
Oberhoffer conducted the final public per- 
formance, with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra assisting. 

The chorus was splendidly balanced and 
sang with fine spirit and precision through- 
out. Especially fine was the singing of the 
“Hallelujah” chorus and excellent indeed 
was the singing of the difficult chorus, “His 
Yoke is Easy.” 

The soloists were Mabel Sharp Hardien, 
soprano; Genevieve Wheat, contralto; 
Edward Strong, tenor, and Arthur Middle- 
ton, the popular basso. Miss Hardien dis- 
played a lovely soprano voice and she sang 
the soprano solos in true oratorio style. 
Miss Wheat sang with fine feeling, and 
Mr. Strong’s singing was well received. Mr. 
Middleton made a deep impression with his 
dramatic singing, especially in “Why Do 
the Nations.” E. B. 


DULUTH CLUB PRESENTS 
TWO EMINENT ARTISTS 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cun- 
ningham Give Joint Song 
Recital 


DututH, MINN., Jan. 4.—The Matinée 
Musicale of this city presented Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, soprano, and Claude Cun- 
ningham, baritone, as the attraction in one 
of its series of artist-recitals, on Thurs- 
day evening in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Every seat in the church was 


taken and every hearer was intent from 
the first note of the clear, choir-like voices 
in the opening duet to the final “Stand- 
chen,” Herman. 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s rick: and flexible 
soprano voice and even perfectness of tech- 
nic made all her songs deeply pleasurable, 
and the occasional fire of temperament 
gave a more positive life and charm to cer- 
tain ones. Among these were “Mit einer 
Wasserlilie,”” in which Grieg’s peculiarly 
moving stir and swing seemed exactly fitted 
to express Mme. Rider-Kelsey’s own emo- 
tional nature. 

“Mausfallen Spriichlein,’ Wolf, with its 
eerie elf-note was exquisite and the audi- 
ence called for a repetition of it, and La 
Forge’s “Spooks” was given with a rare 
and lovely folk-lore tinge. These were 
the gems among the songs although the 
simple melody of “Shouggie Skou, My 
Bairnie,” Henschel, the enchanting verve 
of the Chanson Provengale bv Dell’ Acqua 
and many of the German songs were won- 
derfully well given. 

In the duets, the bell-like quality of the 
two voices and their perfect attunement 
were notable. 

Claude Cunningham combined restrained 
strength and sentiment witk flawless execu- 
tion in his songs, and changed with ease 
from songs of large scope like “Oh Thou 
Billowy Harvestfield,” Rachmaninoff, to La 
Forge’s airy “To a Messenger.” He was 
most heartily received, however, in the 
group of Schumann songs and in the duet 
numbers. Winifred Mayhall at the piano 
was a thorough artist in her accompani- 
ments throughout. 
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est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
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ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 
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GANZ REVBALED AS 
A PORTIG PIANIST 


Plays Chopin Concerto with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Under 
Stokowski 


Bureau of Musical America 
10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 
January 5 


ITH Rudolph Ganz as the piano 
soloist, Mr. Stokowski presented for 

the enjoyment of two large audiences, at 
the Academy of Music last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s twelfth pair of con- 
certs, a program which ranged from the 
classicism of Mozart to the modernism 
of Sergei Rachmaninoff, with Chopin allur- 
ingly exploited by Mr. Ganz in his facile 
interpretation of that composer’s Concerto 


in E Minor, op. 11, and the ever welcome 
“Sakuntala” overture of Goldmark as an 
appropriate and splendidly played last num- 
ber. 

Mr. Ganz scored a marked success with 
both of his audiences, winning warm 
approval from the Chopin lovers, who en- 
joyed his poetic and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the beautiful concerto. The 
pianist has no eccentricities, but does not 
lack feeling of sentiment, his playing—of 
Chopin, at any rate—having the quality that 
charms rather than thrills. The composi- 
tion at last week’s concerts, to be sure, 
gave him little opportunity to display vigor 
or virility, although the rondo wvivace finale 
showed that he is capable of playing with 
impressive effect, and on this occasion he 
was revealed distinctly as a poet of the 
piano. He was received with cordial ap- 
preciation, was enthusiastically encored, 
and paved the way for future successtul 
appearances in Philadelphia. 

In his reading of the Mozart symphony 
Mr. Stokowski again gave evidence of his 
versatility and wide range of ability in 
the interpretation of varied schools of 
music. After his justly praised presenta- 
tion of an all-Wagner program last week, 
he went back to the placid elegance, the ex- 
quisite refinement and the pure melodiza- 
tion of the earlier composer with admirable 
adaptability and a faithful understanding 
of classic poise and _ beauty. Further 
demonstration of his power in the interpre- 
tation of modern music was given in the 
Rachmaninoff composition, an exquisite if 
somewhat weird and depressing tonal illus- 
tration of Bocklin’s striking picture, “Die 
Toteninsel” (“The Island of the Dead’). 
The music is rich and colorful, beginning 
and ending with a sombre suggestion of the 
abode of the dead, with an intervening 
climax of tremendous power, in which the 
entire orchestra vociferously participates, 
the end reverting to the shadowy weirdness 
of the opening. It is wonderful music, of 
remarkable descriptive power, distinctly 
modern in the use of unusual tonal effects, 
and seemed to make on last week’s audi- 
ences a favorable if not altogether deeply 
profound impression. 

Next week’s concerts, on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, will be en- 
tirely local in interest, the soloist being 
Thaddeus Rich, the concertmeister of ‘the 
orchestra, who will play Lalo’s Concerto 
in F, the orchestral numbers being Ber- 
lioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” overture and the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy “Scotch” Sym- 
phony. ARTHUR L. Tupps. 








YSAYE IN KANSAS CITY 


Myrtle Irene Mitchell Presents Belgian 
Violinist in Recital 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 4—Eugen Ysaye 
the violinist, made his initial appearance 
in this city on Friday afternoon in the 
Willis Wood Theater, the concert being 
under the direction of Myrtle Irene Muit- 
chell. Seldom has an audience risen to 
such heights of enthusiasm as did this one, 
which filled the theater. Mr. Ysaye opened 
his program with the Mozart Sonata in A 
Minor, followed by the well-known Bruch 
Concerto in G Minor, which was indeed a 
revelation of such sonorous tone and won- 
derful phrasing as has never been heard 
here before. He was recalled six times 
after this number. He played his own 
“Réve d’enfant” and “Old Mute” and Saint- 
Saéns’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” which would 
better have been substituted with something 
less showy for an artist of his ability. The 
closing number was Mendelssohn’s beauti 
ful concerto, in which he rose to highest 
attainment. 

Cammille Decrus was an unusually fine 
accompanist and in a group of solos proved 
himself a pianist of splendid musicianship. 


M.R. M. 
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Mme. Corinne Rider-Keisey 


“Unlike most singers of our time, alike in opera-house and concert room, 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey can sustain the long melodic line, is capable of the 
large sweep of song. She weaves that line out of phrases in which she 
very adroitly makes text and music one, * * * Mme. Rider-Kelsey is 
mistress of the larger things of the art of song; she is expert ‘in its 
minutiae. She has adjusted the two skilfully and she has ripened a 
natural voice of beautiful quality. The sum of these things is beautiful 
singing that gives warm and unusual pleasure.” 

—H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript. 
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DR. MUCK PLAYS BRITISH NOVELTY 





Holbrooke’s “Queen Mab’? Found an Original and Imaginative Work 
as Given by Boston Orchestra—Elena Gerhardt Warmly Welcomed 
as Soloist—Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony Superbly Played 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 5, 1913. 


yg the Symphony concerts of the 3rd 
and 4th Dr. Muck took up the baton 
again after his extended and serious ill- 
ness. He was welcomed witk especial 
warmth when he walked upon the stage on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
his face a trifle haggard, a little lined, but 
the same Dr. Muck and the same great con- 
ductor. 

Elena Gerhardt was the soloist, singing 
old Italian airs by Marcello and Gluck— 
for the early music of Gluck was quite 


Italian—and three songs by Strauss. Jo- 
seph Holbrooke’s Poem, No. 7, “Queen 
Mab” (after Shakespeare) for orchestra 
and chorus, ad libitum, was heard for the 
first time in Boston. This was the first big 
work of Holbrooke’s to be heard here in 
fact. He is in the vanguard of the young 
English musicians of to-day—that same 
Holbrooke who composed an “Illuminated 
Symphony,” which was given in London in 
Queen’s Hall, January 21, 1908, consisting 
of symphonic music played while certain 
illuminated texts, eight lines at a time, were 
thrown on a screen. He has written a 
number of orchestral “poems” after Poe. 
“Queen Mab” is one of the earlier works 
and is an example of indisputable talent. 
There is thematic poverty—strip the piece 
down to its essential themes, they are 
usually commonplace. This reproack:, how- 
ever, applies to more modern music than 
Mr. Holbrooke’s; and other composers, in 
these days of extraordinary harmony and 
instrumentation, have produced important, 
even substantial music on fully as slender 
a basis. There is real imagination in the 
“Queen Mab.” I thought of Berlioz as the 
piece began, but the thought of Berlioz is 
scarcely to be avoided in this connection. 
The instrumentation is indeed remarkable, 
daring in the best sense of the word. It is 
not forced eccentricity. It is the desire to 
express really new thoughts in the manner 
demanded by the ideas themselves, and one 
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feels that where other composers had been 
content to remain within the instrumental 
paths beaten out before them, Mr. Hol- 
brooke set to work resolutely—because he 
must, by virtue of his leanings—to find out 
and fashion an intelligible and independent 
speech of his own. As a whole the piece 
gave us a very welcome experience of the 
newer British music. Here is a composer 
really with something to say, with imag- 
ination and, in this youthful work, much 
resource; a mind which does not bear such 
fruit as the unfortunately middle-class mu- 
sic of Sir Edward Elgar. 

Mme. Gerhardt sang first a recitative and 
aria by Marcello of the early roth century 
and then an air of Paris from Gluck’s un- 
known opera, “Paris and Helen.” Gluck’s 
music, especially, was sung wonderfully by 
Mme. Gerhardt, with utmost purity and 
beauty of tone, the most careful and loving 
treatment of the long phrases and with a 
nobility of spirit as well as manner which 
made this music doubly worth while. «Later 
she sang the Strauss songs, “Morgen,” 
“Weigenlied” and “Cacilie.” The second 
song verges perilously on the sentimental. 
But how teautifully again were these songs 
sung! They could not, in fact, have been 
more artistically treated. They, or at least 
the first two, cast a spell over the audience. 
The third song has been sung with more 
sweep and in a more obviously impassioned 
manner but this song would hardlv have 
been more effective if Mme. Gerhardt had 
treated it as ker predecessors, for the great 
distinction of ker art, I take it, is its finish, 
simplicity, suggestion and repose. Welcome 
indeed is such a concert singer. 

There was a rousing performance of the 
Brahms Academic Overture and then Bruck- 
ner’s Seventh Symphony was given a pro- 
foundly sympathetic reading by Dr. Muck, 
who had labored with all his strength to do 
the composer justice. Fortunate that such 
colossal music exists—colossal in spite of 
its most incongruous passages of twaddle— 
and fortunate that there are a few great 
conductors, such as Dr. Muck, to do the 
utmost for a composer who needs such 
service as greatly as Bruckner. The sym- 
phony was long and very taxing to the 
listeners at the end of a program, and some 
by choice and others by necessity left the 
hall before the work had come to an end. 

And what great passages there are in this 
music! Every great composer, even the 
greatest, has his niche. Let us except Bee- 
thoven and then ask whether any other has 
lived who can suggest the vast and the 
sublime in the manner that is Bruckner’s 
when he is inspired. We rejoice in Bruck- 
ner’s vision apocalyptic, in his thunders of 
the revelation to come and we lament the 
doddering weakness of certain passages, 
the surprising lapses from power, lack of 
development, in the midst of passages that 
stand alone in the grandeur of their con- 
ception and in the symphonic manner of 
their development. The gist of the Seventh 
Symphony is found in its marvelous adagio 
and the scherzo which smells gloriously of 
the naked eatth. In the first movement are 
grand passages; the apotheosis at the end 
of the final movement is also stirring, but 
this movement is weakest of all. Yet Dr. 
Muck gave a superb performance and it 
was felt that a great spirit had been 
among us. OLIN Downes. 





Concertmaster Czerwonky as Soloist in 


Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 4—The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, in its 


regular Friday evening concert, on January 
3, offered Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
and Mr. Oberhoffer and his men gave it a 
rarely beautiful interpretation. The other 
orchestral numbers were “Siegfried’s 
Idyl,” which was given exquisitely, and the 
“Rienzi” overture, played with brilliant ef- 
fect. Richard Czerwonky, the concertmas- 
ter, played for the first time in the city 
3rahms E Major Violin Concerto. Mr. 
Czerwonky played the work remarkably 
well and received his usual enthusiastic 
greeting. For encore he gave a Mozart 
Minuet, with Henry J. Williams, the harp- 
ist, accompanying. E. B. 





Philadelphia Boy Violinist to Make Ber- 
lin Début 


BerRLIn, Jan. 4.—Frank Gittelson, a fif- 
teen-year-old violinist, of Philadelphia, is 
to make his début, January 15, with the 
Bliithner Orchestra, under Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. The boy is said to be remarkably 
gifted and much jnterest is being taken in 
his first appearance. He has studied in 
Berlin for the last three years under Carl 
Flesch. 
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Prior to his first American Tour, which will terminate on the Pacific 
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4. Zueignung, Op. 10, No. 1 
Winternacht, Op. 15, No. 4 
Mit deinen blauen Augen, Op. 56, No. 4 
Lied des Steinklopfers, Op. 49, No. 4 
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SECOND HEARING FOR VALENTINE ABT’S NOVEL ORCHESTRA OF PLUCKED STRING INSTRUMENTS 








HAT distinctive musical organization, 
the New York Plectrum Orchestra, 
composed of. string instruments that are 
plucked, instead of being played with a 


bow, made its second apnearance of the 
season at Atolian Hall last Sunday evening 
under the management of Cecil Mackie, 
with Valentine Abt as conductor and with 
Paul Dufault, the «rench-Canadian tenor, 


The New York Plectrum Orchestra, Valentine Abt, Conductor 


and Mme. Bertha Amet, a Pacific Coast so- 
prano, as the assisting artists. 

Mr. Abt’s players found the happiest op- 
portunity for their combination of instru- 
ments in such numbers as the Saint-Saéns 
Mazurka No. 1; Grieg’s Norwegian Dance, 
No. 2; the Saint-Saéns favorite, “The 
Swan,” and the Chopin Nocturne, op. 9, No. 
2, in all of which they were enthusiastically 
received. For the final number Mr. Abt 


had programmed his own patriotic song, 
“Through Washington,” which caused one 
patriot to arise from her seat in one of the 
boxes and which met with such applause as 
to call forth an encore, the Moszkowski 
Serenade. 

Highly welcome was the appearance of 
Mr. Dufault and his unquestioned vocal 
gifts, along with his pure enunciation, were 
splendidly manifested in “Si je pouvais 





mourir,” by Barbirolli; Debussy’s “Mando- 
line” and Pfeiffer’s “Malgré moi.” 

Mme. Amet made her first appearance 
satisfactorily, in an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah,” following this with two songs by 
Franklin Hopkins. “All I Can Give You | 
Give” and “Rose and Gold and Blue of the 
Skies,” the latter being sune witk the or- 
chestra, after which the singer was greeted 
with floral and applausive tributes. K. S. C. 





ALMA GLUCK BRILLIANT 
ST. PAUL HOLIDAY STAR 


Soprano Appears in Orchestra’s New 
Year’s Program—Mme. McDermid 
and Edward Collins Win Favor 


St. Paut, MInNN., Jan. 2.—In the concert 
of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, Wal- 
ter Henry Rothwell conductor, on New 
Year’s eve, an exceptionally delightful pro- 
gram, the illuminating presence of Alma 
Gluck as soloist, together with a brilliant 
audience, gave the occasion an exception- 
ally festive character. 

Miss Gluck made her first appearance in 
a Mozart aria and won the instant ap- 
proval of her audience, in spite of a slight 
indisposition. “Depuis le jour,” from 
“Louise,” was vocally and artistically ef- 
fective to the degree that it was pronounced 
by many the best of her four numbers, in- 
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cluding the encore numbers, “Jewel Song,” 
from “Faust,” and “Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark,” the latter twice sung in response to 
the insistent appeal of the audience. 

Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
evoked a warm spontaneity of applause. 

Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic poem, “Om- 
phale’s Spinning Wheel,” was charming in 
effect and the Weber-Weingartner “Invita- 
tion to the Dance” colorful, spirited and 
poetic. 

In the seventh Sunday afternoon concert 
by the orchestra Bizet’s “Egyptian Dance” 
furnished a few dull moments, but they 
were absorbed in the pleasure afforded by 
Saint-Saéns’s Ballet Divertissement from 
the “Henry VIII’; Wagner’s Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger” and Grieg’s “Hjert- 
sar” and “Varen.” 

Mme. Sybil Sammis-McDermid, the so- 
loist, effectively sang an aria from Gou- 
nod’s “Queen of Sheba” with orchestra, 
also with Mrs, C. D. Robinson at the piano, 
“Er ists,” Wolf; “Des kindes Gebet,” Re- 
ger, and “Cecilie,” Strauss, winning muck. 
applause. 

Edward Collins, pianist, on tour with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and a brother of 
the contralto’s accompanist, Mrs. Katherine 
Hoffmann, appeared in recital before an 
interested St. Paul audience on New Year’s 
day. Mr. Collins established a_ distinct 
identity as a recitalist of positive and in- 
dividual attainment. In the Beethoven So- 
nata, op. 31, No. 2, the audience was at 
once impressed by a tone sonorous, un- 
forced and with a fine singing quality. A 
clear delineation of the Brahms Variations 
on a Theme by Handel, op. 24, revealed 
light and shade, at the will of the player 
A Chopin group gavé exercise to sentiment 
well within the bounds of good taste. Ru- 
dolnh Ganz, with whom Mr. Collins has 
studied, was represented on the program by 
a “Marche Fantastique” and “Fileuse Pen 
sive.” The Paganini-Liszt “La Campanella” 
furnished a climax, resulting in several re- 
calls and the addition of a Liszt’s “Liebes- 
traume.” 7, ix > 

Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, 
who is creating a favorable impression by 
his remarkable playing in Europe this sea- 
son, spent the Christmas holidays at Eaton 
Hall, England, as the guest of the Duke 
and Duchess of Westminster. 





A monument of Gluck bv the sculptor 
Charlemont is to be unveiled shortlv in 
Vienna 
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Gordon’s Graded Piano Course 
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have looked over the five grades of “Gordon’s 
Graded Piano Course,’ and am pleased to say that the material 
they contain is presented in a clear, lucid and easily intelligible 
manner. The progress of the course is logical and proceeds with 
graduality. 
mendation, and the editing is excellent. 

Wishing you all the success the course so well deserves, I am, 
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NOTEWORTHY TRANSLATION OF “DICHTERLIEBE”’ 





NY translator of literature is working 
at a disadvantage, and a translator 
of poetry is in an even worse plight—its 
difficulty is so generally recognized that 
Matthew Arnold has written a book, “On 
Translating Homer,” and G. H. Lewis de- 
votes a large part of a chapter in kis “Life 
of Goethe” to the problems of a translator. 
And a translator of poetry to be sung has 
the hardest task of all. For in addition to 
giving the meaning of the original the very 
inflections must be preserved. For it will 
not do to sing a low pitched word to a high 
note, or vice versa, and a song which is 
properly set to the poem which inspired it 
will correspond in general inflectional out- 
lines to the words as spoken bv a good 
reader. Heine’s lyrics have long been ac- 
knowledged as the despair of translators 
and as set by Schumann and Schubert, to 
mention only two, they seem almost im- 
possible. 

In the translation of Schumann’s “Dich- 
terliebe,”"* however, by Mrs, R. H. Elkin, 
this seemingly impossible task has been ac- 
complished in a really remarkable manner. 
She seems to have found in every case 
some English expression that corresponds 
with the declamation of the original. To 
do this she has sometimes been obliged to 
sacrifice rhyme, but this is in her favor, for 
noetry existed long before rhyme was 
thought of, and great poetry may even now 
be written entirely without it. The fetish 
of rhyme has hampered many a translator 
who has often been obliged to use awkward 
and uncouth and even meaningless expres- 
sions in order to provide it. Mrs, Elkin has 
not abanadoned rhyme entirely—not at all, 
only occasionally where it would hinder a 
smooth rendering. She has not hesitated 
to sacrifice rhyme to smootnness and ele- 
gance. 

A simple example of felicitous expression 
“DICHTERLIEBE.”’ By Robert Schumann. Eng 
lish Version by Mrs. R. H. Elkin. 
Elkin & Co., London G. Ricordi & Co., New 
York. 


Published by 
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will suffice. “Ich grolle nicht” is generally 
translated as “I’ll not complain,” which is 
literal enough, but not at al] poetical. Mrs. 
Elkin translates it, “I blame thee not,” 
which is not only a happy rendering in it- 
self but fits the declamation of the music. 

On the whole this translation of the 
“Dichterliebe” is to be commended as being 
all that a good translation should be, and 
eminently singable if a “non-singer” may 
venture an opinion on such a_ subject. 

W. H. Humisrton. 





Novel Program for Wind Instruments 


EK. P. Mesthéne and Burnet C. Tuthill 
announce a concert of chamber music for 
wind instruments, to be given in Carnegie 
Lyceum, New York, on Friday evening, 
January 10. Mr, Mesthéne, the flutist, is a 
pupil of George Barrére. Mr. Tuthill is a 
skilled clarinetist, having acted as con- 
ductor for several years of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Columbia University. 
The concert givers will be assisted by Ed- 
ouard Dethier, the Belgian violinist; Paul 
Kéfer, first ’cellist of the New York Sym- 
phony Society; Morris Payes, oboist, and 
Charles Gilbert Spross, pianist. Several 
novelties are on the program. 





The Mendelssohn prizes for composition 
and playing have been awarded this year 
to Georg Franckel, of the Stern Conserva- 
tory, berlin, and Jenny Ritz, violinist, a 
pupil of the Cologne Conservatory, re- 
spective'y 
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STRANSKY CONDUCTS 
INSPIRING PROGRAM 


A Philharmonic Concert of Works 
Given for First Time This 
Season 


Last week’s Philharmonic concert proved 
to be one of the most enjoyable of those 
heard thus far this season. Josef Stransky 
chose a program which contained the fol- 
lowing works: 





Mendelssohn, Overture, ‘‘Melusine;’ Brahms, 
Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, op. 102, 
Messrs. Schmitt and Schulz; Schubert, Ballet 
Music and Entr’acte from ‘‘Rosamunde;”’ Dvorak. 
Symphony “From the New World;’’ Coleridge- 
Taylor, Rhapsodic Dance, ‘‘The Bamboula.”’ 


These works were all hitherto unheard 
this season. The Mendelssohn overture, 
one of the finest that he wrote, has not 
been heard here since the régime of Gustav 
Mahler, who, in spite of his modern tend- 
encies, thought highly of it. Mr. Stransky 
handled it finely, with due respect to its 
lyric and suavely dramatic content. 

It was in the Dvorak symphony, how- 
ever, that the climax of the evening was 
reached. This work was one of Mr. 
Stransky’s best offerings last season, but 
on this occasion he surpassed all his pre- 
vious performances. His conception is so 
thoroughly in accord with the spirit of the 
composer that one finds in it everything 
that one can conjure up in connection with 
the subject material and the composer’s as- 
sociations with this country while writing it. 
The Largo was read inspiringly, with deep 
feeling for its poetic melodic line and equal 
attention to the dramatic mood of the 
middle section. The orchestra played 
magnificently, strings, woods and brasses 
being in perfect tune and being sonorous 
without ever showing that forcing quality 
that mars so manv orchestral effects. The 
applause after it was such that Mr. Stran- 


sky was obliged to return to his platform 
a number of times, finally signaling the or- 
chestra to rise and share the audience’s ap- 
proval with kim. 

The Schubert numbers were charming 
and carefully played and were received 
with decided approbation. They are well 
worth a hearing but seem better suited to 
Sunday programs, Coleridge-Taylor’s dance, 
heard in New York for the first time, made 
a splendid, rousing closing number. It is 
of no inordinate musical value, standing 
as music chiefly on its glowing orchestral 
setting. In this particular the lamented 
Anglo-African composer stood second only 
to Sir Edward Elgar among English com- 
posers, and occupied a notable nlace among 
moderns. His command of the nuances of 
modern orchestral expression was extraor- 
dinary and in this work he has used every 
bit of it. The slow middle portion, which is 
a free fantasy on the African “Bamboula” 
air, is poetically colored with delicate tints 
and is emotional in its makeup. Mr. Stran- 
sky gave the work with fiery, dashing spirit 
and exhibited the mastery of his players 
in it. 

The Double Concerto of Brahms, far too 
infrequently heard, was hardly played to 
the best advantage. It is a tour de force 
which requires two artists of superlative 
attainment to bring forth its many beauties. 
Mr. Schulz, always an admirable player, 
did his part well, though the same can 
hardly be recorded for his colleague, wk:o 
essayed the taxing violin part. The or- 
chestra was in good form in it; in fact, the 
tutti, which are of the utmost importance 
and are in no sense subordinate, were the 
best features of the performance of the 
work. It is regrettable to state that the long 
cut made in the first movement of the 
work was an unkappv one, destroving the 
sonata form completely by annihilating the 
recurrence of the second theme. The cut 
in the final movement was also unwise, 
though it was less noticeable than the one 


in the Allegro. A. W. K. 


A new “Jubilate” by Alexander Findlay, 
of the Woman’s College faculty, recently 
had its premiere performance by the choir 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
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ANOTHER OVATION 
FOR MR. ZIMBALIST 


Applause Lasting Five Minutes 
Greets Violinist at Philhar- 
monic Concert 


The presence of Efrem Zimbalist as 
soloist insured an audience that completely 
filled Carnegie Hall at last Sunday after- 
noon’s Philharmonic concert—the last one 
previous to its brief tour. After the young 
violinist had played the last movement of 


the Mendelssohn’s Concerto there was an 
outburst of applause, the duration of which 
consumed the better part of five minutes 
and obliged the artist to return to the stage 
innumerable times. It is late in the day to 
praise Mr. Zimbalist’s art, and it is useless 
to dissect his performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ever beautiful work. Technically it 
left room for no caviling and the cadenza 
in the first movement was admirable. 
While there was a good deal of spirit in 
Zimbalist’s playing of the finale, there were 
some other moments when he seemed a 
trifle fatigued with the result of playing 
certain passages in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. 

Tke program began with Haydn’s lovely 
D Major Symphony, the first two move- 
ments of which constitute some of the 
finest pages in all of their composer’s 
plenteous symphonic output. The work 
was played with fine clarity of tone and 
with deftness. Wagner monopolized the 
second half of the program Mr. Stran- 
sky offering the “Siegfried Idyll,” the 
“Gotterdammerung” funeral music, the 
“Ride of the Valkyries” and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. It is quite useless to 
complain of the widespread prevalence of 
Wagner numbers on concert programs. 
There is no surer way of delighting an 
audience as the applause which invariably 
follows such offerings indisputably denotes, 
and conductors are likely to pay respectful 
heed to the fact for a long time to come 
whatever objections purists may advance. 
There was plenty of this ardent enthusiasm 
last Sunday and it was richly deserved. 
Mr. Stransky takes portions of the heav- 
enly “Idyll” at somewhat too hurried a 
tempo, thus losing some of its deep ten- 
derness. But, as a whole, his reading was 
a delight. The “Ride” was thrilling, but 
why is Mr. Stransky so afraid to let the 
cymbals assert themselves loudly at the 
climax of the funeral march? ri. &. F. 


CLASSIC DANCER WITH 
ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


Miss La Gai Interests Symphony Patrons 
with “Her Terpsichorean In- 
terpretations 











St. Louts, Jan. 4—The Symphony Or- 
chestra offered an innovation this week in 
the form of a holiday concert, given New 
Year’s night with the assistance of Miss 
Louise La Gai, the interpretative dancer. In 
a well-selected and well-played program, 
the orchestra appeared before a large and 
very enthusiastic audience at the Odeon. 
Miss La Gai, a total stranger to these 
parts, has a style similar to that of Isadora 
Duncan, and she chose very suitable music 
for her interpretations. Her first, “La Vie 
Joyeuse,” by Massenet, was most dramatic. 
This, with “Le Sacrifice,” by the same com- 
poser, was very temperamental. In a cos- 
tume of the 17th century ‘she gave the 
“Musette” from Steinke’s “Musette and 
Tambourin.” Then came the ultra-modern 
“Snowflakes” of Debussy. The audience 
was particularly pleased by this. All in all 
her work was verv finished and deserving 
of great credit. 

Mr. Zach’s end of the program was pro- 
nounced by many to be as fine as any of the 
regular concerts this year. It consisted of 
the rousing “Hungarian March” by Berlioz, 
followed by the ever pleasing Overture 
to Waener’s “Rienzi.” Then came the 
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“Henry VII” Suite by Saint-Saéns, witt: its 
jolly idyll, jig, gipsy dance and finale. The 
tone-poem “Finlandia” of Jan Sibelius re- 
ceived a beautiful rendition. Hugo Olk, 
concert-meister, played the Meditation from 
“Thais” and, despite the length of the pro- 
gram, was forced to repeat it. Massenet’s 
“Twilight” finished the orchestral work. 
At the “Pop” concert last Sunday, where 
a capacity audience was in attendance, the 
soloist was Cara Sapin, from New York. 
She sang the big aria, “Divinités du Styx” 
from Gluck’s “Alceste” and responded with 
two encores. Her voice is remarkably sweet 
and possesses much warmth. The orches- 
tra played selections befitting the Christmas 
spirit, composed of several of the Wag- 
nerian marches, selections from “Aida,” 
the lovely “Pastoral Symphony” of Han- 
del and several numbers from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nutcracker Suite.” The audience 
was most enthusiastic. H. W.C. 





Williamsport Musicians’ Banquet in 
Honor of Wagner 


WILLIAMsporT, Pa., Jan. 8.—Representa- 
tive musicians of this city united to-night in 
a banquet at the Ross Club in honor of the 
birth of Wagner. In the musical program 
Dr. Will George Butler played the “Prize 
Song,” arranged for violin, and Clarence 


‘Sprout sang the “Evening Star,’ with 


Roscoe Huff at the piano. This banquet 
was the “first gun” in a campaign for a big 
Wagner festival to be held here in the 
Spring. 





Bayreuth is to have a new Parsifal at 
its next festival in the person of the tenor 
Scheidthauer, now singing at the new Char- 
lottenberg German Opera. 
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SPIERING REVEALED AS COMPOSER 


American Violinist Plays Own Works in Berlin Recital—A Series of 
Etudes So Difficult That Composer Himself Was Almost Baffled— 
His Success as Conductor and Recitalist 





European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
December 19, 1912. 


European education. That he is given full 
credit here for his endeavors is amply 
proved by the large audiences which reg- 
ularly attend the Spiering concerts. 
Theodore Spiering was born September 
5, 1871, in St. Louis and is a descendant of 
a family whose members have always been 


AST week’s violin recital by Theodore 
Spiering in Beethoven Hall proved 
that Spiering has not been neglecting his 
instrument for the sake of the conductor’s 
baton. The initial numbers of his program, 
Nardini’s Sonata in D and Spohr’s Con- 
certo, No. 8, were new to the writer. But 
in the succeeding five études, op. 4, by the 
violinist himself, he showed us a technic 
that was at times almost dazzling. These 


“Kiinstleretuden,” as Spiering terms them, 
are to be considered only for such students 
as have reached tke artist stage. They rep- 
resent one of the most difficult technical 
studies to be found in the violin literature— 
so difficult in fact that the composer him- 
self was several times at his wits’ end as 
to how to continue, which was not to be 
wondered at considering the astonishing 
tempi in which ke made double stops, piz- 
zicati and chromatic runs alternate. Ver- 
itable trapeze feats to make one hold his 
breath! We have never heard Mr. Spiering 
evince so much impetuosity of tempera- 
ment. 

The last numbers on the program, Con- 
cert Piece in A and Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso, Saint-Saéns, naturally showed 
Mr. Spiering in quite another light.. Here 
his playing was clarified, imbued with 
warmtk and feeling and his tone, though 
not large, pure and warm. 

The large audience amply appreciated the 
artist’s work and was not at all backward 
in demanding an encore. 

It may seem supertiuous to talk to the 
American public about an artist like Theo- 
dore Spiering. But for the last two years 
the writer has repeatedly been compelled to 
answer questions as to the nlans of the 
former concertmaster and conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. There 














Theodore Spiering, American Violinist 
and Conductor, of Berlin 


either musicians or scholars. At fifteen 
Spiering had already mastered the entire 
violin literature and. was initiated into 
Brahms’s chamber niusic by Schradieck in 
ductorship of the New York orchestra, Cincinnati, who also saw to it that Spiering 
looked forward to seeing Mr. Spiering re- assisted the orchestra in the Symphony con- 
nounce the violin and devote himself entirely certs as frequently as possible. In 1889 
ta the sphere in which, during the short pe- Spiering came to Germany and began his 
riod of his activity in New York, he proved studies with Joachim. Theodore Thomas 
himself an artist of such admirable ability. engaged him for his Chicago Orchestra in 
Sut it is no easy matter for an artist to 1892 and in i898 he appeared as conductor 
choose between two instruments in both of of the Chicago Festiva! Orchestra, with 

which he excels. Nor would any conscien- which he went on tour. 
tious artist readily throw aside the instru- In the Summer of 1899 Spiering conducted 
ment with which he had attained renown, a series of popular concerts and then joined 
especially if, as teacher of this instrument, the faculty of the Chicago Conservatory of 
so many young violinists had come to look Music as successor to Jacobson. With Leo- 
to him to lead them on to glory. So Mr.  pold Godowsky, who at the time was also 
Spiering will continue in both capacities. on the staff of the conservatory, Spiering 
With his concerts in Berlin, which have organized a series of sonata evenings, and 
become popularly known as the “Spiering from 1899 to 1902 he was at the head of the 
Concerts” the violinist-conductor has at- violin school he kad founded in Chicago. 
tracted attention far beyond Berlin circles. Spiering’s first experience as conductor of 
With true progressive spirit he is ever en- opera was‘the result of the illness of the 
gaged in bringing forward modern works, regular conductor of the Castle Square Op- 
many of which have been drawn from ob- era Company, playing in Chicago in Igor. 
scurity by this American musician with a Several hours before the evening's per- 
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formance of “Pagliacci” Spiering was asked 
to conduct, and carried out his task so suc- 
cessfully that he conducted with the same 
company in numerous other performances. 
As a teacher Mr. Spiering las had a great 
number of successful pupils. In almost 
every large orchestra throughout the United 
States may be found violinists who have 
received their training under him. 
O. P. Jacos. 





OREGON ENJOYS BISPHAM 


Portland and Nearby Cities Visited by 
Popular Baritone 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Dec. 30.—David Bispham 
gave two recitals last week and has been 
much entertained during his visit here. He 
was a dinner guest of Mr. and Mrs, War- 
ren E. Thomas on Christmas Day. Mr. 
Bispham is a popular favorite in Portland 
and his recitals have been greatly enjoyed 
not only here but in the neighboring cities 
of Salem, Eugene and Forest Grove. His 
splendid singing and charming personality 
have won him many friends in Oregon. 

The annual Christmas musicale was given 
at the Portland Woman’s Club on Friday 
afternoon under the direction of Mrs. Fred 
L, Olson. The numbers were all enthusi- 
astically received, those participating in the 
program were Mr. Lucien Becker, pianist; 
Mrs. Fred L. Olson, soprano; Mrs. Del- 
phine Marx, contralto; J. Ross Fargo, tenor, 
and Max Zan, baritone. 

The first concert of the Portland Ora- 
torio Society was given on Thursday eve- 
ning under the direction of J. A. Fin- 
ley. An excellent rendition of “The Mes- 
siah” was given, both soloists and chorus 
doing excellent work. nr. «. 





Berlin’s International Congress of Musi- 
cal Pedagogs 


Bertin, Dec. 27.—In the first international 
music pedagogical congress, to be held in 
Berlin immediately after the Easter vaca- 
tion of 1913, the following topics will form 
the bases of discussion: (1) “General In- 
struction and Education.’ (2) “Social 
Standing of Pedagogs.” (3) “Considera- 
tions for the Reorganization of Music Con- 
servatories.” (4) “Investigations and Re- 
sults in the Theoretical and Practical De- 
partments of Artistic Singing.” (5) “Re- 
forms in the Singing Methods of the 
Higher as Well as of the State Schools.” 
(0) “Special Questions Appertaining to the 
Technic and Methods of Pianos and 
Stringed Instruments.” Arrangements for 
assisting at the discussions are being made 
with Die Geschaftsstelle des Deutschen 
Musikpadagogischen. Verbandes, Berlin W., 
62, Lutherstrasse, 5. 





Huss Program at Jamaica, L. I. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, whose 
joint recitals this season are in greater de- 
mand than ever before, gave a most en- 
joyable afternoon at Jamaica, L. L, under 
the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
\rts and Sciences. The program consisted 
of plano compositions and songs of Bach, 
Beethoven, Arne, Schumann, laure, Huss 
and Kramer and will be repeated at the 
Huntington branch on February 4. 





Herma Menth in the South 


_ Herma Menth, the pianist, will be heard 
in a joint recital in Raleigh, S. C., on Jan- 
uary 15, with Ellison Van HtHoose, the 
tenor. Qn February 11‘she is to play the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto with Walter Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra in Pittsfield, Mass 


OLD FAVORITES AT 
CHEATHAM RECITAL 


Second Holiday Matinee Again 
Discloses an Inimitable Art, in 
Its Best Estate 


Kitty Cheatham gave her second matinée 
within a week at the Lyceum Theater on 
Friday afternoon, January 3, and again the 
house was crowded to its capacity. This 
fact is alone of impressive significance for 
those artists able to attract two overflowing 
audiences within so brief a space are very 
few and far between. But in this connec- 
tion it is well to remember that Miss 
Cheatham is always extraordinary and the 
fact that she is favored as are few other 
mortals should no longer awaken astonish- 
ment. 

Nor are there many other artists who can 
with equal impunity repeat the same num- 
bers on her programs year after year. This 
should not be construed as implying that 
Miss Cheatham is not a zealous seeker after 
elements of novelty—indeed, there are few 
more earnest seekers or successful finders 
than she; but merely that no amount of 
repetition can ever stale the offerings of 
previous years. They grow more beautiful 
with succeeding years, their freshness seems 
to increase in proportion to their familiarity 
and they evoke an,even more lasting re- 
sponse from the, souls of their hearers. 
And the potent magic of Miss Cheatham’s 
art is the vitalizing factor, the element 
which preserves intact the fragrance of the 
simplest songs and the most artless tales. 
Her genius is distinctly sui generis. Ske is 
like no other and it may reasonably be 
doubted if there will ever be anotker like 
her. 

In contrast to the Christmas program 
most of Miss Cheatham’s numbers last week 
were old ones—that is to say, well beloved 
llere were, it is true, a few unfamiliar 
items which are surely destined to become 
favorites. One of these was Weckerlin’s 
arrangement of a charming Franche-Comté 
folk song, “Trois Belles Princesses.” The 
second, Anatole France’s pretty little story, 
“Le jour de Catherine,” whick. Miss Cheat- 
ham recited in truly remarkable French. 
One needed not an understanding of the 
language to grasp its import, so vividly did 
the great artist convey its meaning bv subtle 
expression and dainty gesture. Later came 
two melodically delicious and deftly writ- 
ten songs, “The Porcupine” and the “Gi- 
raffe” by A. Walter Kramer, which charmed 
the audience. The songs were written for 
Miss Cheatham and they fitted Ler talents 
eminently. Then there were Emil Gramm’s 
“Three Little Frogs” and Lawrence Eyre’s 
“Out of the Mouth of Babes.” 

What can be said at present of the per- 
formance of the older numbers beyond vain 
repetition of all that has been said so many 
times before? It was all so exquisitely 
beautiful, so direct, so sincere, so moving 
as to render conventional praise imper- 
tinent. 

Miss Cheatham was an exquisite picture 
to the eye, as usual. The stage was again 
most artistically decorated and the singer 
received a number of floral tributes during 
the afternoon. tlora MacDonald, an ideal 
accompanist, fulfilled her functions with 
her wonted discretion. MH. F. PF. 
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ADVENT OF THE PHOTO-OPERA 








Talking and Moving Pictures Expected to Have Revolutionary 
Effect—Two Devices Being Promoted—A New Field for 
Orchestras as Well as Singers and Actors ; 


By ROBERT GRAU 








A LTHOUGH the musician—take him as Edison. 


a whole—has not been brought to 
realize the importance of the scientific era 
as applied to his calling, the facts at the 
moment indicate that we are nearer than 
ever before to a movement which has for 
its purpose the presentation of the works 
of the great masters of music with the as- 
sistance of the moving-nicture screen. 
Thus is foreshadowed a period of great 
activity in which the same influence which 
has followed “the silent drama” and cre- 
ated millions of new amusemerit seekers, 
all over the world, will operate upon what 


is to be called the “Photo-opera.” All of 
the operas of the last two centuries are to 
be made more intelligible to the masses by 
the simple process of elucidating the in- 
tricate plots on the screen in true moving- 
picture style. 

The modus operandi of the photo-opera, 
however, will call for something more than 
a mere adaptation of the librettos of mu- 
sical works. It will mean the advent of 
the scenario writer in a new field, and this 
in iself will constitute one of the most im- 
portant phases of the situation. Ultimately 
it should result in producing a lucrative 
line of endeavor for hundreds of writers, 
and, as with the photo-play, it will be found 
that the technic and philosophy of the 
moving-picture opera will be mastered by 
few of the older school of writers, and 
that many unknown to fame will come for- 
ward possessing the gift of pantomimic re- 
cital—that of “emphasizing the verity of 
things.” Let me say here that in the photo- 
opera the musical accompaniment will be 
thoroughly adequate. The day of the ten- 
cent theater is near its end, and while I 
believe that popular admission prices are 
the foundation of the amazing prosperity 
of the theaters of science, nevertheless I 
am convinced that a resort to the very 
best artists and writers in the film studio 
will demand a commensurate increase in 
the charges to the public for its entertain- 
ment. 

Two Kinds of Pictures 


3ut this “musical film” era is not re- 
stricted to the photo-opera nor are we to 
be given simulation of the singers in the 
flesh through orchestral accompaniment ex- 
clusively. As a matter of fact, while the 
plans are for employment of symphony or- 
chestras, the year 1913 will witness the 
advent of two species of the _ so-called 
“talking pictures,” and these two are the 
result of years of experiment and im- 
provement. The first of these synchronized 
devices is the widely discussed “Kitsee” 
invention—for which John Cort, the mil- 
lionaire theatrical magnate, has organized 
a corporation capitalized at two million dol- 
lars. Mr. Cort owns, leases or controls 200 
playhouses west of Chicago, and his plan 
is to reduce the output of distinctly mu- 
sical and dramatic productions as inter- 
preted by one-half and replace this half by 
scientifically simulated presentations of 
photo-plays and photo-operas, for which 
the players and singers are utilized only in 
making the original photographic films and 
phonographic records. 

But the Kitsee invention is something 
more than a mere synchronization of the 
cinematograph and the photograph; in fact 
its greatest value lies in a second device by 
which the word spoken or sung apparently 
emanates from the screen itself. The 
amazing part of it is that the closest ob- 
server will fail to note any lack of accord 
between the vocal emission and the move- 
ment of the lips. It is in this respect that 
tlre Kitsee invention has solved its greatest 
problem. 

Previous to this achievement I had heard 
a production of the “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” without cuts, a marvelous per- 
formance but faulty in precision and vol- 
ume, and I can readily comprehend Mr. 
Cort’s optimism when the remedying of 
these faults was revealed to him. 

The second and perhaps the more unique 
of the “talking pictures” for 1913 is the 
result of three years of persistent effort 
and research on the part of Thomas Alva 


concerts, 


The Wizard of Menlo Park is 
not in the habit of predicting as to the 
outcome of his labors in the Orange, N. J., 
laboratory, but to the present writer he 
has stated that “the speaking pictures” will 
revolutionize the amusement business all 
over the world. 


“‘Parsifal” as Photo-opera 


Who shall say that when it becomes pos- 
sible to transfer “Parsifal” to the screen 
under these conditions (and announcement 
of this has already been made) that the 
cause of music is not to be immeasurably 
benefited, for we must remember that the 
average -photo-play or opera is presented 
in two hundred thousand playhouses al- 
most simultaneously, and it is generally 
conceded that the more compelling of the 
subjects released are seen by more than 
seventy-five per cent of the population of 
the civilized world. The lay reader has a 
lot to learn if the amazing achievements 
of the camera man are unrevealed to him. 

On the very day of this writing, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, a young genius of 
the camera, F. W. Hockstetter, is present- 
ing as a musical film “The Life of John 
Bunyan,” and in this effort is being aided 
by Modest Altschuler and the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra. In the cinemato- 
graph industry there is no stopping when 
once the trail has been blazed, and now 
that all roads lead to the photo-opera it 
may be of interest to state here that. as 
high as $150,000 has been expended on a 
film production, while an outlay of $50,000 
is quite common. 

How long we will have to wait for a de- 
mand for original scores for musical films 
may not be predicted, but already the mu- 
sical director is an official on the staff of 
the modernized film studio, and from this 
to the organization of complete musical 
stock companies and orchestras is not so 
far a cry. 





Commuters Prominent in Personnel of 
Oratorio Society 


Statistics of the Oratorio Society, New 
York’s oldest chorus, now well along in its 
fortieth season, show that in these thirty- 
nine active years the society has given 338 
presenting ninety-two separate 
compositions and employing over 340 solo 
singers. In this time it was conducted by 
its founder, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, twelve 
and a half years (1873-1885); by Walter 
Damrosch, thirteen and a half years (1885- 
1899) ; by Frank Damrosch, thirteen years 
(1899-1912), preceding the election of the 
present conductor Louis Koemmenich, 
Analysis of the chorus list discloses the 
commuter as a strong factor, for of the 
269 singers now enrolled only 187 live in 
New York, the remaining eighty-two com- 
ing from twenty-eight adjacent towns, 
from Stamford, Conn., to Plainfield, N. J. 
Of these sixteen joined the society before 
1885, while it was yet under Dr. Dam- 
rosch; forty-four remain from Walter 
Damrosch’s régime. One has been a mem- 
ber from the beginning, thirty-nine years, 
two for thirty-eight, and two others for 
thirty-six years, F. H. Comstock has been 
treasurer for eighteen years; Andrew Car- 
negie the president for twenty-five years, 
and W. B. Tuthill, secretary for thirty-one 
years. 





Gallic Trend in American Composition 


As to the trend of musical composition 
in this country, it must be stated that it is 
toward modern French forms and ideals, 
writes Arthur de Guichard in The Musi- 
cian. There are very few symptoms of any 
move toward German models. The British 
ballad style is as dead as the proverbial 
door-nail among our composers’ processes. 
The Italian mode is one of melody only and 
therefore negligible. Thus there remains 
only the French modern school of mys- 
tics, whose chief exponent in this country 
is Charles Martin Loeffler. 





Leoncavallo’s “Gypsies,” composed for 
the London Hippodrome, has been pro- 
duced with marked success in Milan at the 
Teatro Lirico. 
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NEW PRACTICE ROOMS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS ESTABLISHED BY STEINWAY & SONS IN BERLIN 





European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldstrasse 30, 
Berlin, W., December 23, 1912. 
OR years past a keenly felt deficiency in 
Berlin has repeatedly been brougkt to 
the notice of musical persons here, viz., the 
lack of appropriate places for studying and 








instructing purposes; in other words, stu- 
dios. It seems remarkable that a short- 
coming so frequently remarked in a world 
of such musical activity as that of Berlin 
should never before have induced some en- 
terprising firm to attempt a remedy for this 
deficiency. 

This, in its way, epoch making innova- 
tion was left to. the distinguished firm of 
Steinway & Sons, which, as will be remem- 
bered, has been represented in Berlin with 
its own salesrooms for only three years, 


during which period its increasing success 
here has been remarkable. 

The rapid expansion of the Berlin busi- 
ness of Steinway & Sons made it urgent for 
the firm to establish separate storerooms for 
its instruments. The exceptionally fine dis- 
trict chosen for this purpose in a modern 
storehouse and the splendid opportunities 


ing able to indulge in the preparatory work 
for his public appearance, secure from all 
outside interruption and at any time during 
the twenty-four hours that he feels so in- 
spired ? 

How often has one heard artists, an- 
nounced as soloists for orchestral concerts, 
complain of the restriction to do all their 





Exterior and Interior Views of the Steinway Studio Building in Berlin 


they seemed to offer suggested the idea of 
establishing studios. 

Musica AMERICA’s correspondent does 
not suppose it will be necessary for him to 
dwell on the advantages offered to artists 
by this new arrangement. Every musician 
is certain to appreciate what it means to be 
able to come to a city and reside where he 
or she chooses, having the opportunity of 
engaging a studio for studying purposes— 
whether it be for an hour, a day, a week, a 
month or a year. Can one conceive of a 
more ideal arrangement than an artist be- 


practising during certain stipulated hours 
and of the necessity for them to make an 
arrangement with one or the other of the 
larger piano firms for the sake of something 
sO necessary as a piano. 

In the new Steinway Studios the artist 
finds everything essential for this work, 
including a key to lock the door so that he 
may not be at home to unwelcome visitors, 
Although these lines are not intended as an 
advertising article, but rather as the report 
of a very valuable bit of news to musicians, 
the obnoxious matter of prices may be just 


as opportune as the general description: 
Be it known then that here in Bergmann- 
strasse, 102, accessible by means of many 
electric cars and not far from the Under- 
ground Railway, the musician will find 
single and double studios equipped with one 
or two new Steinway grand pianos, table, 
chairs, mirror, electric light, steam heat, 





padded doors, etc., at the rate of one mark 
per hour; 35 marks per week; one hundred 
and twenty marks per month, and 1,200 
marks per year. A mark is twenty-five 
cents. 

Musicians hope that this idea may become 
general, for the benefit of the student as 
well as for the welfare of the non-musical 
inmates of a house. It can scarcely be con- 
sidered a blessing to live next door to an 
artist, however exalted, and be compelled 
to listen to five, six and seven hours’ prac- 
tice daily. ©. P. I 





STIRS RELIGIOUS PROTESTS 


New Mascagni-D’Annunzio Opera Op- 
posed as Profanation 


Rome, Jan. 4.—Religious opposition is 
now helping Mascagni to advertise his new 
opera “Parisina,’ composed to a libretto by 
d’Annunzio. Mascagni has just returned to 
Rome and made a statement about the char- 
acter of the libretto and music which has 
moved the religious press to indignant pro- 
tests. 

As Mascagni describes the plot the thing 
that causes offense is that the main love 


scene is laid in the famous sanctuary of 
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Loretto, the association of a tragedy of pas- 
sion, set in d’Annunzio’s sensuous poetry, 
with the holy Italian shrine being taken as 
an outrage by religious opinion. Mascagni 
says that his music is “exclusively melodic,” 
uniting religious and profane themes. as 
in the second act, where the kiss that seals 
the sinful love of the hero for Parisina is 
emphasized by religious chants proceeding 
from the sanctuary. 





Victoria Boshko’s Piano Recital 


Victoria Boshko, the young Russian- 
American ‘pianist, was heard in recital, De- 
cember 20, in the New York studio of 
Charles Curran, playing compositions by 
Schumann, Liszt, Chopin and Stojowski. 
Her efforts were warmly applauded. Lydia 
G. Ferguson, soprano, assisted her. Miss 
Boshko plans a concert tour of the country 
for the near future. 





Giordano’s “Marcella,” which was sup- 
posedly inspired by Marcella Sembrich’s 
career and which failed when first given 
three or four years ago, has just been re- 
vived in Milan with results that promise 
for it a new lease of life. 


BRAHMS CHORAL EVENING 


Berlin Audience Hears Admirable Per- 
formance Under Bruno Kittel 


3ERLIN, Dec. 20—We now have not 
only evenings devoted wholly to Brahms 
but evenings devoted solely to his choral 
compositions. Last evening the chorus, 
which bears the name of its director, Bruno 
Kittel, accompanied by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, was heard by an audience which 
filled the hall of the Philharmonic in a pro- 
gram consisting of “Nanie,” that rarely 
heard gem, and the German Requiem, mag- 
nificent product of the modern classicist. 

The state of efficiency, bordering close 
upon perfection, to which Mr. Kittel has led 
this organization was well calculated for a 
portrayal of the transcendent beauty of 
these works. The poem, “Nanie,” was given 
the careful and sympathetic reading which 
is essential to revealing its beautiful con- 
tents; but especially in the Requiem did Mr. 
Kittel give us proof of the higk: attainments 
of the chorus under his conducting. The 
pianissimo effects of the opening and par- 
ticularly the last choruses were delicate 
though rich and full and in the forte pass- 
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ages the conductor brought forth mam- 
moth volumes of smooth tone of beautiful 
quality. The dramatic situations in the 
several choral numbers were executed with 
splendid virility. With perhaps one excep- 
tion the attacks and releases were beyond 
criticism, 

The soloists, Mintje Laupreckt von Lam- 
men and Kammersanger Carl Braun, had 
been admirably chosen. Miss van Lam- 
men’s magnificent rendition of her most dif- 
ficult solo, the Requiem, was in perfect 
keeping with the general high standard of 
the performance, as were also Mr. Braun’s 
renditions of the various bass solos. 


C. M. 





Dukas’s “Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” and 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau” will be the opera 
novelties of the season in Madrid. 





Oscar Espla, a young Spanish composer, 
and Edmond Rostand are said to be col- 
laborating on an opera, 
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IS THE IDEAL CRITIC POSSIBLE? 








Conditions Personal and Otherwise That Make an Affirmative 
Answer Dubious—Abusive Attacks and ‘‘ Corner-Grocery ” 
Gossip That Stain the Profession—The Influence of Friendship 


By CLARE P. PEELER Fg 











NE of our great singers said to me one 

day, “I wish some time there might 

arise a great critic—one who would say 

exactly what he thought.” Strange as it 
may seem she meant it, too. 

Sometimes it seems as though her wish 
were impossible of fulfilment. To the 
average reader of the newspapers, of 
course, there is apparently no reason why 
that should be so. Is not a critic one who 
criticises? Isn’t he, in other words, paid 
to do just that thing? But the lay mind 
sees only one side of the matter, and of 


course to such vision certain aspects of the 
critic problem are missing. 

In one of his recent writings the clever 
“Mephisto” of MusicAL AMERICA re- 
marked that since the critic has given way 
to the humorist, gibes have usurped the 
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place of criticism. He quotes further from 
a late statement of the oldest of New York 
critics, who claims for his fellows that 
they “present the fruits of their trained 
knowledge attractively and pleasantly” and 
he takes the liberty of at least suggesting a 
decidedly dissenting view. It is difficult 
not to agree with the acute “Mephisto” 
when one recalls some recent writings 
emanating from New York and Philadel- 
phia. Take the nestor of critics himself, 
just referred to as their defender. We 
have long been accustomed, ‘when we turn 
with perennial hope to his column, to read 
that in effect “all this was done very much 
better sixty years ago,’ in lieu of any 
analysis at all of what was done last night. 


A Matter of Personal Abuse 


But when another of the leading New 
York critics so far forgets himself as to 
allude to an artist (who has for years been 
distinguished by this critic’s personal ani- 
mosity) as “the crude and unalluring trol- 
lop who flung about the stage last night,” 
he transcends all privilege. Such writing 
is not criticism; it is dangerously near per- 
sonal abuse. To use such expressions 
would seem not only to take one past the 
limits that constrain a critic but even those 
which are popularly supposed to hamper a 
gentleman. 

Similarly, when the critic of a leading 
Philadelphia paper devotes ten lines of his 
presumably valuable space to describing 
the attitude taken by a singer in the pre- 
ceding night’s performance toward a man, 
also in the cast, who has been supposed to 
be in love with her, and when the writer 
winds up with the acute observation that 
“the only difference in their manner might 
have been noticed in the omission of the 
usual smile at each other when they came 
hand-in-hand before the curtain,” that is 
not musical criticism, either. It is a va- 
riety of gossip that might have emanated 
from the loungers of a corner grocery. 

But these are, one may assume, simply a 
few glaring examples of the misuse of a 
presumably honorable position. Outside of 
these still lie the problems that confront 
the conscientious writer. Just how far 
may he express himself freely and what 
use is it, if he does? These are two of his 
questions. 


Artists ‘“‘Like Other People, Only More So’”’ 


On the one hand, the critic is in his own 
mind often hampered by the intense dislike 
entertained by his subjects to criticism in 
general. Many artists are compelled by 
the nature of their work to make almost 
superhuman efforts at times. Small won- 
der, perhaps, if thev develop along other 
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lines of aaiseebianiny. In other words, 

“they are tremendously like other people, 
only much more so.” And it is easy to 
discover from one’s personal experience 
that criticism in any walk of life is not 
usually met with openhanded affection on 
the part of the one subjected to it. The 
artist makes the perfectly natural and 
justifiable contention, also, that particular 
conditions at one performance may make 
one night or afternoon’s work different 
from others, and that it is not fair to 
prejudice hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
readers against an artist’s work by judg- 
ing one such performance. Yet this in 
the nature of things must happen. 

Just here, however, let not the artist 
despair. A woman who has enjoyed rather 
unusual opportunities all her life of hear- 
ing the best music, but whose technical 
knowledge can hardly be called great, said 
to me calmly the other day, “Do you want 
to know how 7 feel about newspaper criti- 
cisms? If the critic agrees with me I think 
his article is a good one; if not, I just 
think it’s very poor. That’s the way I feel 
about it!’ Few of us have the courage to 
express ourselves so baldly; but it is on 
the cards, nevertheless, that my friend has 
stated the average person’s inward convic- 
tions. So many of us assume that the 
mere hearing of much music makes one a 
musician, and so correspondingly many 
forget that in these days of specializing the 
critic has not infrequently taught the very 
technical rudiments of the art of which he 
writes. I think it is no longer usual, even 
in the smaller cities, for the same expert 
in writing to “cover” the baseball and the 
opera seasons! And still, because of the 
public’s cheerful if uneducated convictions 
that it “mayn’t know about art but it knows 
what it likes,” perhaps the artist need not 
take the adverse ¢ritic quite too deeply to 
heart. Certainly not enough to go the 
amazing length suggested in “The Soul ofa 
Tenor” in order to gain a good “write-up.” 

There are greater difficulties confronting 
the would-be critic than the feelings of his 
subjects. There are such things as the 
policy of his newspaper; there may exist 
somewhere the bias of the man or the cor- 
poration “higher up,” without whose co- 
operation his work would have no exist- 
ence. 

The Critic Human, Too 


Then there is the appalling fact that the 
critic himself is human. He has no right, 
of course, to let himself go to lengths of 
unreasoning hostility or of equallv unrea- 
soning partisanship; but it is hard, for in- 
stance, to criticise with due sharpness the 
perhaps temporarily bad work of a person 
whom he knows and likes. Both editors 
and artists have told me that for that very 
reason they deprecate any acquaintanceship 
between the critic and the artist. There is 
no real reason why a cup of tea or a 
Christmas card, or even a signed photo- 
graph should outweigh a desire to be 
mentally, artistically conscientious—but in 
the sad chronicle of humanity the fact re- 
mains that they sometimes do. Conversely, 
an unanswered letter, an unreturned bow, 
an indifferent or caustic answer from an 
artist has no real right to affect ultimately 
that artist’s standing, with such of the pub- 
lic as care about criticism—but the ghastly 
truth is that that very thing sometimes 
happens 

Perhaps some day it will all be different. 
Perhaps the critic will develop—a whole 
army of him—who is carefully trained in 
musical technic, and yet not a pedant: who 
has the knowledge that comes from long 
experience and still the tolerance that is 
ready for fresh enthusiasm; who is great 
enough to dissociate the artist that he 
criticises from the person he knows, or, if 
not, still greater in that he will refuse to 
he influenced at all by acquaintanceship; 
who is human enough to feel’ that the 
average reader has a right to exist, even to 
think, and clever enough to guide the 
reader’s thought without that intellectual 
superciliousness which so promptly dam- 
ages every cause it espouses. 

Perhaps he, that happy and righteous 
person, the ideal critic, will then find the 
ideal newspaper office in which there will 
not be more jov over one sensational 
“roast” than over ninety and nine just criti- 
cisms that need no revision! 





Saving a Wagner Season 


One of the early attempts to disclose the 
wonders of Wagner’s art to the American 
public was such a dismal failure, relates 
Henry T. Finck in The Etude, that the 
management had to change horses in mid- 
stream, give up Wagner and fall back on 
Italian opera. Great was the exuliation of 
the unconverted critics of thirty years ago 
over the telegram which briefly told the ie- 





sult: “Wagner season saved by ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’!” 
Strauss’s “Feuersnot” as given for the 


first time in the Czech language at the Bo- 
hemian National Theater in Prague aroused 
much enthusiasm. 
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HOW HUGO WOLF COMPOSED 





Always Conjured Up a Realistic Picture 
of Scene to Be Represented 


The following extract from Ernest New- 
man’s book on Hugo Wolf, reproduced in 
The Etude, sheds an interesting light on 
the methods of one of the greatest of song 
composers: 

“We know that when writing his songs 
he always conjured up before his mind’s 
eye a realistic picture of the scene; he told 
Kauffmann, for example, that in the case 
of ‘Weylas Gesang’ he imagined ‘the pro- 
tecting spirit of the island of Orplid sit- 
ting on a rocky ledge in the moonlight, 
holding her harp in her hands;’ in the sec- 
ond ‘Cophtisches Lied’ he pictured ‘a ban- 
quet of wise men from every land, singing 
a jocund, high-spirited song and draining 
their bumpers at each refrain,’ and so on. 

“He neglected nothing, in fact, that could 
help him to concentrate his whole faculties 
upon the little picture to be painted or the 
drama to be acted, so that his hypnotic 
possession by it might be complete. He 
would read the poem one day and reflect 
upon it until it had entered into every 
nerve cell of his system, but think very 
little or not at all of how he would set it. 
He would go to sleep, and in the morning 
the song would be already made by some 
mysterious alchemy—so fully formed that 
in noting it down his pen could hardly keep 
pace with his brain, while scarcely a note 
or a rest of it required to be altered after- 
ward. The poems literally set themselves. 
Wolf was only the expressive medium 
through which all the. deeper significances 
that were latent in the poem were made 
visible and audible.” 





Malden’s “Messiah” Proves Popular 


MALDEN, Mass., Jan. 3.—Following their 
yearly custom the Festival Chorus of Mal- 
den sang Handel’s “Messiah” again on Sun- 
day evening, December 29. Its continued 
popularity was attested by an audience of 
1,200 and fully 400 were turned away. The 
chorus of eighty voices sang with its usual 
vigor under the direction of Howard Clarke 
Davis and showed careful training. The 
soloists were Esther M. Greene, soprano; 
Mrs. Florence E. Rich, contralto: Madison 
S. Jordan, tenor, and Oscar Huntting, bass. 
The accompaniments were played by the 
Boston City Orchestra, with William How- 
ard as concertmaster and the accompanist 
of the society, Josephine G. Collier, at the 
organ. The society will sing “Elijak” 
March 30 and April 2 in conjunction with 
the Oratorio Society of Stoneham, Mass., 
both of which organizations are conducted 
by Mr. Davis. 





Ask Surrogate’s Ruling on Philharmonic 
Bequest 


The executors of the estate of Joseph 
Pulitzer filed in the Surrogate’s Court, 
January 2, their answer to the petition of 
the New York Philharmonic Society for 
the payment of the bequests made to it in 
Mr. Pulitzer’s will. The executors say 
they have not sufficient knowledge of the 
society to decide whether the requirements 
of the will have been fulfilled and leave 
the decision with the Surrogate. Mr. Pu- 
litzer bequeathed $500,000 to the society 
outright and an amount not to exceed 
$500,000 subject to certain conditions. 





Berlin is to hear Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West” for the first time at the new 
opera house in Charlottenburg. 





PARIS TEACHER’S SUCCESS WITH AMERICAN PUPILS 








Mme. Regina de Sales, the Singing Teacher, in Her Paris Studio, Which Was the 
Home of General Horace Porter, Former American Ambassador to France 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 5 Villa Niel, 
December 30, 1912. 


N the matter of voice-teaching, there is 
such diversity of opinion that it is a 
difficult matter for the uninitiated to decide 


with whom to study, or whom to avoid, 
and in this situation it is always of interest 
to know the methods of procedure of those 
whose experience 

renders their advice 

valuable. 

One of the most 
prominent teachers 
of Paris is Mme, 
Regina de _ Sales, 
whose understand- 
ing of the voice is 
profound and whose 
sympathetic under- 
standing of the va- 
rious temperaments 
enables her to come 
into intimate contact 
with the many woes ’ 
of a student. 

Mme. de Sales 
has no hobbies that 
she “rides” to the 
detriment of her pu- 
pils. The first care 
she evinces is to create a clear and 
comprehensive understanding of relaxa- 
tion. and repose, essential to good tone. 
The first simple exercises are directed to 
this end. In this connection, the next point 
forcibly impressed upon the learner is the 
attack and proper sustaining of tone; also 
the necessity, value and use of the mask- 
resonance, the resonating cavities, the 
“leaning” on the hard palate, and the vari- 
ous other technical matters that a singer 
must know and apply. 

At about this time the pupil is taught ex- 
ercises for building up and controlling the 
breathing muscles, tending to a sure and 
abundant tone support. Mme. de Sales 
does not insist on pupils thinking about the 
diaphragm continually, for this, she says, 
defeats the end of pure tone, on which the 
thought must be concentrated. With the 
exercises given, a breath-control is devel- 
oped that avoids such an error. Along 
with all this, the pupils of Mme. de Sales 
are taught the vowel and consonant values 





Beatrice 


Cavanah, 
Soprano, of Ventura, Cal., and Edward 
Cavanah, of Canton, O., Both Pupils 
of Mme. de Sales 





and relations, at first, as simple sounds, 
and afterwards as applied to. words and 
their expression in song. 

Mme. de Sales’s pupils come from all 
parts of the world. Among the most prom- 
ising is Mme. Beatrice Cavanah, of Ven- 
tura, Cal., who is the fortunate possessor 
of a rarely beautiful dramatic mezzo- 
soprano voice, of wide range, flexibility, 
warmth and appealing quality. Mme. de 
Sales predicts that 
Mme. Cavanah has 
a wonderful career 
before Ler in grand 


opera, for which 
she is being pre- 
pared. 


Another pupil, for 
whom Mme. de 
Sales expects great 
success, is Edward 
Cavanah, of Can- 
ton, Ohio. His voice 
is a tenor of the ro- 
bust type, but with 
a flexibility and 
range such as to 
permit him to sing 
both dramatic and 
lyric roles. He has 
already prepared a 
good repertory of 
French réles, and is now working on the 
Italian operas. His enunciation is good in 
Frencl:., Italian and English, UD, i. BB. 


Mezzo- 


Dramatic 





Bispham Wires Greetings to Musicians 
Club 


On New Year’s Eve the Musicians’ Club 
of New York held open house at their club 
rooms at No. 62 West Forty-fifth street. 
An informal musical progam was furnished 
by Mrs, C. H. Tollefsen, pianist, and C. M. 
Tollefsen, violinist, Mrs. Florence Ander- 
son Otis, soprano, with Susan S, Boice at 
the piano. During the evening a telegram 
was received from David Bispham, pres- 
ident of the club, from Portland, Ore., ex- 
tending New Year’s greetings to the mem- 
bers and expressing his regret at being un- 
able to attend. 





The d’Annunzio-Pizzetti opera “Phédre” 
has been produced at the San Carlo, 
Naples. 


A UNIQUE OPERA BOX 





One at La Scala Which Only Blind 
Music-Lovers Occupy 


“In the famous theater La Scala, which, 
with San Carlo, at Naples, is the largest 
opera house in the world, there is a myste- 
rious box immediately above the stage on 
the fifth tier which appears to be always 
unoccupied. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, this box is never empty when opera 
is being performed, relates Philip Hale in 
the Boston Herald. Screened from the 
gaze of the public, the most appreciative 
of all among the audience are following 
every note of the music from its recesses. 
Men and women sit in that box entranced 
—transported temporarily into another 
world, a world in which they can forget 
that they are not as the majority of their 
fellow creatures, and are able, if only for 
a few hours, to feel that no dark and hope- 
less veil exists between them and the rest 
of humanity. They are all blind, the occu- 
pants of this box. 

“Some sixty years ago a Milanese lady, 
who was the proprietress in the freehold 
of a box in La Scala, bequeathed her 
rights to the then Archbishop of Milan, 
and the Archbishop made them over to an 
asylum for-the blind on the condition that 
the box should forever be devoted to the 
exclusive use of its inmates. I wonder if 
any spot in the wide world contains so 
much concentrated hapniness as this box in 
La Scala on an opera night. The blind are 
sent there in rotation, so that all the in- 
mates of the institution may have one or 
more evenings’ bliss in the course of the 
season, To them an evening in La Scala is 
an evening spent in Paradise.” 





Max Pauer to Play with Chief American 
Orchestras 


Max Pauer, the Stuttgart pianist, will 
make his first American appearance with 
the New York Philharmonic Society on 
January 16 and 17, playing the Mendels- 
sohn G Minor Concerto, selected by Con- 
ductor Josef Stransky, who considers that 
Mr. Pauer’s interpretation of this concerto 
is unique. During his tour Mr. Pauer is to 
play at Boston with the Boston Symphony 
and he goes on tour with this orchestra. 
He will also play with the St. Louis, the 
Minneapolis and other orchestras and will 
give performances of the following con- 
certos during his tour: the Beethoven “Em- 
peror’ Concerto, Schumann Concerto, 
Weber “Concertsttick,” both the Liszt con- 
certos, and the Brahms B Major. 





The Polite Operagoer 


While nearly everything back of the cur- 
tain at the Metropolitan Opera House has 
a tinge of the tragic, humor is not lacking 
in the front of the house. 

During the performance of “La Gio- 
conda,” given for an Italian charity, re- 
lates the New York Werld, an excited Ital- 
ian who was waiting in the inner lobby 
for somebody that had not arrived, decided 
to take a look out of doors. Going to one 
of the doormen, ke said, as he pointed out- 
side: 

“Excuse me, please?” 

“Sure,” replied the accommodating door- 
man. However, he thoughtfully handed the 
stranger a return door check. 





Anna Pavlowa, the dancer, is filling a 
month’s engagement in Berlin, assisted by 
M. Novikoff. Her principal number is an 
interpretation of Rubinstein’s “Valse 
Caprice.” 
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Song of Ylen 





We Two Together (high voice) 
Smugglers Song (Kipling) 


Sung with success by Clarence Whitehill, Cecil Fanning, Francis 
Rogers, Paul Dufault, Sidney Biden and others 


(high voice) 
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SEMBRICH SINGS TO 
RCSTATIC AUDIENCE 


New York Recital Punctuated by 
Applausive Tributes to Soprano’s 
Art 


“Now, go home,” was Mme. Marcella 
Sembrich’s injunction to the throng around 
the platform, after she had sung “Comin’ 
Through the Rye” as a second encore, fol- 
lowing her second recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. Notwithstanding this suggestion 
from the smiling soprano, the enthusiasts 
refused to budge, whereupon Mme. Sem- 
brich removed her gloves and seated her- 
self at the piano for her self-accompanied 
favorite, ““The Maiden’s Wish,” by Chopin. 
Even then the crowd showed little dispo- 
sition to leave until the singer’s maid ap- 
peared at the door with her cloak. 

This demonstration had not been limited 
to the mob at the platform, for the boxes 
held their share of eager listeners, among 
them a number of noted singers, such as 
Mme. Nordica, who ecstatically beat her 
gloved hands together, and Mme. Clara 
Butt, who looked on wonderingly at this 
scene of American enthusiasm. Even those 
busy gentry, the critics, remained content- 
edly until the end. 

A similar outburst of applause occurred 


at the end of one of the soprano’s earlier” 


song groups, when she and Frank La 
Forge, her accompanist, were kept busy 
for some moments receiving her floral of- 
ferings, which completely covered the top 
of the grand piano. 

Throughout the recital the audience 
punctuated the various song groups with 
a fervent degree of applause which was a 
genuine tribute to the singer’s command of 
the vocal art. Making due allowance for 
any diminution of breath control, the fact 
remained that Mme. Sembrich still mani- 
fested such varied perfection as a /ieder 
singer as to equip a dozen recitalists of 
more than average attainments. 

Most delightfui of the four divisions of 
the program was that made up of modern 
German /ieder, each one of which received 


enough applause to satisfy an ordinary con- 
cert giver for a whole program. Hugo 
Wolf’s “Elfenlied,” for example, was made 
so graphic that one almost expected to see 
the elf pop out of the flowers on the 
piano. This song was repeated by _ the 
singer, and like approval greeted the “Lied 
von Winde,” Grieg’s “Im Kahne,” and the 
Strauss “Allerseelen’ and “Stindchen.” 

Other gems in the Sembrich collection 
were the Handel “O_ Sleep,” from 
“Semele”; Schumann’s “Stille Thranen,” 
and Mr. La Forge’s effective compositions, 
“Before: the Crucifix” and “Spooks,” for 
which the composer gained an individual 
meed of appreciation. Throughout the 
afternoon Mr. La Forge gave still another 
demonstration of the manner in which he 
has raised the accompanist’s art to a higher 
plane by his sympathetic subordination of 
the accompaniment to the singer. 
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WINS WARM PLACE IN 
CHICAGO’S AFFECTIONS 


Alma Gluck Gives Delight in Unconven- 
tional Song Program Beautifully 
Performed 


Cuicaco, Jan. 4—The Sunday afternoon 
appearance in the Studebaker of Alma 
Gluck was one of the distinctive events of 
the season. Taking for granted the de- 
light which Mme. Gluck afforded the eye 
it must be added that her program-making 
and her excellence as a singer were, after 
all, the* qualities which will keep fresh 
memory of her appearance here. She stu- 
diously avoided everything which in any 
way savored of the conventional or the 
commonplace, and although programs of 
novelties frequently end by having nothing 
but the fact of novelty to commend them, 
hers did not. The songs presented by 
Mme. Gluck included many of unusual and 
sterling worth. 

The first group of Gluck, Beethoven, 
Mozart and Old English disposed of the 
classics and the rest of the afternoon was 
intensely modern. Weingartner and Mahler 
were represented by one song each, the 
latter with the “Ich atmet einen Linden- 
duft,” which afforded a picture rich in 
color and of dramatic intensity. A song 
each by Arthur Rosenstein, who also sup- 
plied excellent accomnaniments throughout 
the afternoon, Kurt Schindler and Rich- 
ard Strauss completed a group in German. 
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MECHANICAL PIANO AND MUSIC OF THE FUTURE 








Alberto Jonas in ‘‘The Etude”’ 


i ee all appearances music will have to 
follow the irresistible march of man- 
kind toward a less artistic but more scien- 
tific era. The mechanical piano will be so 
perfected that the “performer,” by manipu- 
lating stops and levers with hands and feet, 
will be able to given an individual touch, 
accentuation and color to every single note, 
as the pianist does now, and the result may 
be the same, but with greater effects, with 


the peculiar articulation and rapidity of 
enunciation of mechanical appliances. The 
page until now sought in vain, whereby 

“vibrato” can be imparted to any string 
of the piano, like the vibrato a violin brings 
forth, will be invented; the tone will be 
sustained, increased and diminished at will, 
as produced now by players of string and 
ef wind instruments. More than that, 
every instrument of the orchestra will be 
played automatically, and it will be possible 
for one person to control a combination of 
them, or possibly all, so that the “virtuoso 
manipulator’ will “play” alone sonatas for 


piano and violin, quartets for piano and 
string instruments, concertos for piano and 
orchestra. 

Impossible, say you? Wild fancies and 
dreams? Consider what our mighty or- 
gans are to the humble, little instruments 
on which Paumann and Claudio Merulo 
played. Already we have astounding me- 
chanical pianos and mechanical violins. 
Yes, this is what awaits us; the twentieth 
century will mark the dawn of such scien- 
tific, mechanical marvels as we scarcely © 
dare dream of, and music will also—who 
knows whether for better or worse?—be 
subject to its unavoidable influence. 

Will it then still be one of the muses? 
Will the hearts of our great-great-grand- 
children be thrilled by it as ours are to- 
day? Is it possible that the heavenly 
beauty of so many, many works of our 
great composers shall, to future genera- 
tions, appear stilted and stale? I, for one, 
do not believe it. There is a something, 
call it what you will, which makes a work 
live forever, in defiance of time, of man- 
kind itself. Nor do I believe that the love 
for music study, or the occupation of the 
teacher will be lessened in the least. 





Of striking originality and apparently gen- 
uine musical worth were the “Reverie” and 
“Chanson Triste” composed bv the young 
Russian violinist, Zimbalist, and sung in 
English. The rest of the Russian group 
was, however, sung in the original tongue. 
Whether Alma Gluck really knew whereof 
she sang may be questioned, but surely no 
one in her audience did, although with an 
Maurice Ravel’s 


encore in Polish and 
“Chanson Hebraique” and the rest of the 
cosmopolitan program she was able to 


establish a linguistic record of no mean 
extent—totaling some seven languages. 
The Rimsky-Korsakoff “Chanson In- 
doue” and “Shepherd Lekl” were almost 
kaleidoscopic in color and in several of the 
numbers on her program Mme. Gluck 
could readily have dispelled the whole ef- 
fect by the slightest shortcoming in in- 
tonation. So much consideration has 
usually been given to the qualities of Mme. 
Gluck’s vocal organ itself that the inter- 
pretative excellence of her vocalism seemed 
to come to her audience as a distinct sur- 
prise. Not only were some four repetitions 
demanded throughout the program, but at 
the end she was compelled to respond with 
four added encores. Her last group of 


American songs included two by John Car- 
penter, a Chicago composer who has 


achieved some moments of distinction in 
his “Green River” and “The Cock Shall 
Crow.” Chadwick’s “Allah” and “Chimes,” 
by Worrell, and the “Red, Red Rose,” Cot- 
tenet, completed this most enjoyable after- 
noon and with it Mme. Gluck has firmly 
established herself in the good poe of 
Chicago concert-goers, N. DEV. 


The Hurried Travels of a Singer 


\merica is known to be a busy land, but 
one hardly knows of a concert-singer who 
is called upon to make such lightning trips 
as was Christine Miller, the noted con- 
tralto, a week ago. Miss Miller was en- 
gaged to sing the contralto part in the per- 
formance of the “Messiah” with the New 
York Oratario Society on Thursday after- 
noon, December 26, and Saturday evening, 
December 28. Many of her admirers who 
reached the artist-room in Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday evening at the close of the 
performance were doubtless surprised to 
find that the singer was already on board 
a train bound for her home in Pittsburgh. 
She was obliged to return there at once, 


arriving in time to sing her service in 
church on Sunday morning, leaving the 
same evening after service to arrive in 


Philadelphia on Monday morning for re- 
hears: il for the evening performance of the 
“Messiah” with a prominent chorus there. 





Maggie Teyte Makes Operatic Bow to 
Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 30.—Milwaukee had its 
first operatic hearing of Maggie Teyte, the 
young prima donna, on December 27, when 
she gave a brilliant performance of Mignon 
with the Chicago Opera Company, at the 
Athambra, before a house of splendid pro- 
portions. Financially the performance 
went beyond all expectations, considering 
that it followed so closely upon Christmas, 
while artistically it was one of the happiest 
events of the year in Milwaukee. The cast 
for “Mignon” included Jenny Dufau, Ruby 
Heyl, Charles Dalmorés, Hector Dufranne. 
Edmond Warnery and Constantin Nicolay. 

M. N. S. 





As to Anniversary Concerts 
The second part of the program (New 
York Philharmonic) was declared to be in 
honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Emancipation proclamation. The numbers 
chosen for this commendable purpose were 


Dvorak’s symphony, “From the New 
World” and Coleridge-Taylor’s “Bambou- 
la.” Of course, remarks W. J. Henderson 
in the New York Sun, the celebration of 
anniversaries is a good thing, and it is 
to be hoped that there will be others, such 
as that of the fall of Vicksburg, the admis- 
sion of each of the new States and the 
birth of the new navy. 
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STOTESBURY SUES HAMMERSTEIN 
| FOR RETURN OF OPERA MONEY 


(Continued from page 1] 





Stotesbury agreed to let him have $400,000 
as a first mortgage on the Philadelphia 
Opera House at 5.4 per cent. interest. 

Later Hammerstein came to him, the 
witness testified, and said he needed more 
money with which to produce more opera, 
and the banker let him have $200,000, tak- 
ing as security a third mortgage on the 
Manhattan Opera House in this city and 
stock in the Victoria Amusement Company, 
which, Hammerstein said, was paying 
$250,000 a year. 

Stotesbury said that when he promised 
Hammerstein the first loan the latter said: 

“You are a white man, Mr. Stotesbury, 
and any money you lend me will be fully 
repaid. If it had not been for you I would 
have had to close down.” 

In the time of the car strike in Philadel- 
phia business in the opera house was bad. 
Hammerstein applied for aid to Stotesbury 
and the banker agreed to advance money 
to him as he needed it. The loan amounted 
to more than $39,000, and it is this sum 
Hammerstein says was a gift. 

One seasons Hammerstein asked for a 
guarantee. Stotesbury consulted others in 
Philadelphia. 

“What does Hammerstein want with a 
guarantee?” they asked. “His house is 
packed.” 

To that Hammerstein is said to have re- 
plied : 


“Full of Paper’’ 


“Oh, my house is full, but it is full of 
paper. I have to keep the house crowded 
so my artists will sing.” 

Stotesbury said he never asked Hammer- 
stein for a note because he relied on Ham- 
merstein’s word. 

On the following day, Tuesday, it was 
Mr. Hammerstein’s turn to take the stand. 
Mr. Hammerstein began giving opera in 
Philadelphia in 1908. 

“IT was advised by a lady named Mrs. 
Harrison to see Mr, Stotesbury, and I 
made an appointment to do so,” testified the 
impresario. “I went to his residence. I 
had opened the house in November, and 
carried the season on for some time with- 
out a mortgage. 

“T told Mr. Stotesbury this, and also that 
I had tried to place a loan on my property. 
I told him that I had applied to about every 


concern in Philadelphia for such a loan and 
invariably had been refused. 


Influence of Metropolitan 


“*Why were you refused?’ he asked me. 
‘Well,’ 1 replied, ‘I figure that all these in- 
stitutions—banks, life insurance and trust 
companies—are more or less dependent on 
the directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. And as I had entered into com- 
petition with that company, both in Phila- 
delphia and New York, they objected. 
Under such circumstances, if you want to 
make the loan, Mr. Stotesbury, it will re- 
dound to your credit. He asked me how 
much I had spent on the opera house, and I 
told him a million and a quarter. He 
asked for my accounts, and I said I would 
get them ready. 

‘**Philadelphia,’ he said, ‘ought to be very 
grateful to you for coming here. Come to 
see me at my office. We discussed the 
amount of interest. He first suggested 5% 
per cent., but we finally settled on a trifle 
less. I told him he was a white man. A 
man who makes a loan under these condi- 
tions ought to be appreciated. 

“During the season I purchased the two 
operas of Richard Strauss, ‘Salomé’ and 
‘Elektra,’ and I also contracted for the pro- 
duction of ‘Samson et Dalila.” I con- 
cluded to invest more money in costumes 
and scenery, and I went to Mr. Stotesbury, 
telling him that I wanted a further loan ‘to 
benefit my performances. He would not 
accept the Philadelphia Opera House as 
further security. I had one mortgage of 
$350,000 on the Manhattan Opera House in 
New York, property which, including the 
land, had cost $1,500,000. 

“He did not want to take that without 
further security. So I finally arranged to 
let him hold as security all the shares of 
the Hammerstein Amusement Company, 
which I own, and which represents the Vic- 
toria Theater. For a second mortgage on 
the Manhattan Opera House and the stocks 
of the Hammerstein Amusement Company 
as security, he agreed to advance me $200,- 
ooo. There was 6 per cent. interest on this 
loan, I believe. 

“T got through the first season in Phila- 
delphia with gratifying results. I did not 
lose any money. .Without any aid, even 
that of Mr. Stotesbury, I managed to get 
through. Of course, I only paid my ex- 
penses; I don’t mean that I could pay in- 


terest on my loans or anything like that out 
of the money I made. 


Wanted a Guarantee 


“Early in the second season I learned 
that the Metropolitan Company, which was 
giving performances in Philadelphia, was 
being guaranteed. I told Mr. Stotesbury, 
as the mortgagee and president of my box 
committee, as well as at the head of 
progress in the city. that, out of fairness 
toward me, who had alone invested $1,500,- 
000 in Philadelphia, giving performances 
such as Philadelphia had never before seen, 
I should be guaranteed against further loss. 
He promised to lay the matter before his 
friends. 

“T talked with him many times on this 
subject, and finally there was a conversa-. 
tion in his office before several other men. 
I gave them several facts, and suggested 
that a circular be made up to pass around. 
At the time Mr, Stotesbury called up Mr. 
Widener on the telephone and asked him to 
subscribe. He turned around from the 
telephone and said that Mr. Widener would 
subscribe $10,000.” 

“Did he ever tell you that he would loan 
you any money?” 

“Never.” 

“Do you remember the car strike?” 

“Yea.“ 

“What happened to the receipts at the 
opera house?” 


$250 for Garden Performance 


“They were nil. I lost thousands each 
week. Finally, I decided to close the 
house, when Mary Garden in ‘Louise’ drew 
only $250. Her salary alone was $1,500 a 
performance. I told Mr. Stotesbury to put 
up the sign.” 

“Told Mr. Stotesbury?” exclaimed Mr. 
Smyth. 

“IT mean Mr. Carpenter; I beg your par- 
don, I closed, without any conference with 
Mr, Stotesbury, in my own interests. My 
contracts referred to strikes, and I could 
make money by closing. You see, not all 
of my patrons came in automobiles.” 

“When did you see Mr. Stotesbury again 
after you had closed on February 19, 1910?” 

“At the beginning of the week after. We 
met on a train going to New York. He 
asked me why I had closed, and I told him. 
‘You might have come to see me,’ he said, 
‘T should have liked to see you through this 
for a reason. This car strike is discourag- 
ing industries.’ 

“Tf you didn’t want the opera house 


closed, I said to him, ‘you should have 
done something. You knew that I wanted 
a guarantee. I can’t afford to keep the 
house open under the circumstances.’ 


“*Well, how much are you losing?’ he 
asked me. 


“T told him about half of my expenses 
each week. He wanted to know how many 
more weeks of opera there were to have 
been. And when I told him that $40,000 
would cover the rest of the season, he said 
he would give it to me. 


“Favor to Stotesbury’’ 


“*Well,’ I said, ‘there is nothing in it for 
me, but as a favor to you.’ He argued with 
me, and in so persuasive a manner that I 
finally agreed. He told me to send him 
the books with the expenditures for each 
week, as he was going away. He would 
make an arrangement for his people to pay 
the deficit each week.” 

“Was there a loan?” 


“Tt was not a loan. He said: ‘Make a 
sort of acknowledgment in your own fine 
way.” 

The acknowledgment was made, it was 
testified, in the newspapers, and copies of 
the Philadelphia Record and the New York 
Times of March 4, 1910, were brought into 
evidence to show that Mr. Hammerstein 
had acknowledged publicly at that time that 
he kept the house open, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Stotesbury. Mr. Stotesbury 
was in Mexico at the time of the publica- 
tion of these acknowledgments, but Mr. 
Hammerstein asserted that he showed them 
to him on his retiirn, whereupon Mr. 
Stotesbury asserted that he had already 
seen them, 





William Simmons in New York Recital 


William Simmons, the popular New York 
baritone, was the soloist at the Sunday 
evening concert, at the Great Northern 
Hotel, New York, on January 5, on which 
occasion he assisted the May Barr Trio, 
Mr. Simmons’s offerings were: “The Crim- 
son Petal,” by Quilter; “Send Me Thy 
Fillet, Love,” by Brockway; “I Know Not 
Why,” by Miller; “To a Messenger,’ by 
La Forge, and the prologue to “I Pagli- 
acci.” This was a re-engagement, due to 
the success Mr, Simmons attained at his 
first appearance, a few weeks ago. On both 
occasions he met with decided success and 
was compelled to add encores to his pro- 
gram, ’ 
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GUSTAVE HUBERDEAU in Samson and Dalila 


GUSTAVE 


HUBERDEAU 


BASSO 


His successes with the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company in various cities 


Gustave Huberdeau appeared as Claudius with pomp and circumstance of 
No more beautiful work have we had from a bass 
N I tiful rk | had f I 
this season than that he gave us in the “prayer.”—Jnter-Ocean. 


voice and pantomime. 


and discrimination. 
Examiner. 


a King. —Telegraph. 


of the evening.—Star, 


American. 


able.—News. 


Gustave Huberdeau made an imposing King Claudius, and sang the 
prayer, which in the play belongs to the Queen’s part, with fine musical taste 
He also gave a good histrionic version of this role.— 


Gustave Huberdeau not only joined Ruffo in conferring distinction upon 
this concerted number, but made so much of Sparafucile’s aria in the second 
act that the baritone was by no means alone in his abundant contributions to 
the evening’s sum of vocal beauty.—Tribune. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Huberdeau raised the King to a higher plane than is usual in presen- 
tations of the opera, effecting the aspect of a monarch and proving every inch 


Gustave Huberdeau was the Dr. Miracle, a role in which the excellence of 
his big basso was heard to good advantage. 
acquitted himself well in this difficult part, adding greatly to the importance 


NEW YORK 


Gustave Huberdeau was impressive as the King and sang with fluency. 


| CINCINNATI 
Huberdeau sang the part of the King in fine manner, displaying a beau- 
tiful organ and musicianly. feeling —Enquirer. 
BALTIMORE : 


Gustave Huberdeau as Lotario was so adequate that he easily bore off 
the palm of the performance; for he was vocally and histrionically admir- 


He, too, is a good actor and he 
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SAMMARCO REPLIES TO MARY GARDEN ON “‘TOSCA”’ 





MeAk* GARDEN’S request that Andreas 
Dippel engage Vanni Marcoux for 
her performances in Chicago of Puccini’s 
“Tosca,” Mr. Dippel’s refusal and Miss 
Garden’s interview, in which she stated that 
her only reason for making this request was 
that she wished to “surround herself by the 
most capable people possible,” have drawn 
forth the following letter from Mario 
Sammarco to the editor of the Chicago 
Tribune : 

“TI have read with interest an article in 
this morning’s Tribune and interview with 


Miss Garden relative to her projected per- 
formance of ‘Tosca.’ Mr. Dippel’s dignified 
refusal of her request that another baritone 
he imported to sing the réle of Scarpia in 
this performance would have left me no 
necessity to ask of you the courtesy of 
space to reply to the article, were it not for 
Miss Garden’s statement that she was 
‘animated by the desire to surround herself 
with the most capable people possible.’ I 
feel that my interpretation and singing of 
the role of Scarpia, having pleased audi- 
ences in the largest cities of the world, in 
London, New York, Philadelphia, and last 


‘season in your city of Chicago, may be 


counted upon to do so again. 








RUDOLF 


siastic applause. 
executed. 


Act, when questioning Elsa. 


tion of the rodle.’—Nutrnberg. 





BERLIN ROYAL OPERA 


SEASON 1913-14—METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 
PRESS EXCERPTS FROM LATE GERMAN TOUR :-— 





feelings of the audience were expressed even after the 1st Act by enthu- 
Berger’s conception of the character was masterfully 
Such an art of Modulation as that displayed, for instance, 
in the “Gralserzaehlung” and Lohengrin’s Farewell is rarely equalled. 
Another climax of his performance was reached at the close of the 2nd 
The entire man, as shaken with emotion, 
his nerves strained to the highest degree of tension, was expressed in 
true and unsurpassable dramatic style, without the firmness and 
roundness of tone being in the least curtailed. As in this detail, so 
throughout, Mr. Berger evinced a manly and sympathetic interpreta- 


BERGER 


Niirnberg: 

“Lohengrin was presented 
last night. This opera was 
given a short time before, 
but yesterday’s performance 
was looked forward to with 
special interest in view of the 
fact that Rudolf Berger was 
to sing “Lohengrin.” Berger 
ranks as one of the best of 
the host of talented artists 
who sustain the reputation of 
the Berlin Royal Opera. His 
“Lohengrin,” as far as I 
could judge, afforded ex- 
traordinary delight and satis- 
faction. Personal appearance 
and vocal talent unite them- 
selves in the singer so as to 
form a remarkable entirety. 
More like an apparition from 
another world strode this 
Knight of the Graal among 
the nobles of Brabant. Ber- 
ger possesses a tenor voice of 
unusual smoothness and free- 
dom in all its registers. The 
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“In London for three seasons 1 have sung 
this role with Mme. Emmy Destinn, and in 
other cities with others of the greatest 
loscas, so 1 feel that 1 can sing the role 
even with Miss Mary Garden. ‘his sum- 
mer 1 am to sing it in Deauville, lrance, 
where, as is well known, operas are given 
during the season with veritable all-star 
casts. 

“Aside from any question of my merit in 
this rdle, one would suppose that the fact 
that it is among those which | am under 
contract to sing in Chicago would be 
accepted as a sufficient guarantee of the 
director’s confidence in my artistic ability. 

“Fortunately, thanks to Mr, Dippel’s 
stand in the matter, 1 am saved the neces- 
sity for further protest. Had it been 
otherwise I should assuredly have left a 
theater where my artistic standing was thus 
attronted. 

“It would also be ridiculous were such a 
system to become prevalent in any opera 
house and an artist be allowed to summon 
whatever singer she wished, from wherever 
he or she happened to be at the time, to 
support her. Such a state of affairs would 
cause a veritable revolution in an opera 
house and drive its director insane. 

“If Miss Garden succeeds in carrying out 
her caprice it will be one of the most unjust 
and disgusting events in operatic history. 

“Thanking you in advance for granting 
me this space, sincerely yours, 

“G. Mario SAMMARCO.” 





Lambardi Company Gives Los Angeles 
Improved Casts 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 31.—Los Angeles is 
dependent on the Lambardi Opera Com- 
pany this week for its music. But with an 
improved list of principals that company 
otters a fine array of artists. The opening 
bill was “Aida” and the cast was: Esther 
Adaberto, Aida; Blanche Hamilton Fox, 
Amneris; Nicoletti, Amonasro;  Folco, 
Khadames, and Maritino, High Priest. 
Later bills will present Kegina Vicarino, the 
coloratura soprano, wk.o has been making 
such a hit in Mexico and whose work here 
in a former season was decidedly satis- 
tying. ‘The new leader, Arturo Bovi, is a 
man of force and skill and the orchestra 
in his hands came out with flying colors, 
even on few rehearsals. The mountings 
given the operas are new and untarnished. 

W. F. G. 





Engagements for Welsh Singers Result 
of “Tree of Light” Success 


Several engagements for the Gwent 
Welsh Male Singers, George F. Davies, con- 
ductor, have resulted from their success in 
the Christmas eve celebration at the “tree of 
light” in Madison Square, New York. Their 
singing attracted such attention that they 
were engaged to sing at the Union League 
Club and again at the open-air Christmas 
tree on New Year’s eve. The success of 
the visiting chorus at the Union League 
brought about plans for a special concert at 
the club. They also received commendation 
for their singing of Scotch, Welsh and Eng- 
lish folk songs at the residence of Andrew 
Carnegie on January 4. The chorus has 
been engaged to appear at the Barnard Club 
on January 13. Kurt Schindler engaged 
these singers to augment the MacDowell 
Chorus in the Carnegie Hall concert of 
January 8, while Heinrich Meyn is to give a 
recital with them in the near future. 





Oscar Hammerstein at the Musicians’ 
Club 


At a meeting of the Musicians’ Club of 
New York, held on New Year’s Eve, Oscar 
Hammerstein, who is a member of the 
club, in a happy speeck:, referred to his 
proposed plans for giving opera in English, 
which was enthusiastically applauded, and 
also assured the club of his support in all 
its undertakings. Before the meeting took 
place he was entertained at dinner by Ned 
B. Johnson, one of the governors of the 
club. This is the only club of which the 
impresario is a member and New Year’s 
Eve was the first time he had ever visited 
any club room in New York. 





Sinsheimer Quartet Concert 


The Sinsheimer Quartet announces for 
its next program at Rumford Hall, New 
York, on Wednesday evening, January 15, 
Mozart’s Quartet in D, Saint-Saéns’s So- 
nata for ’Cello and Piano, and the Dvorak 
Quartet in E Flat. The Saint-Saéns sonata 
will be played by Jacques Renard, the new 
’cellist of the quartet recently arrived from 
London, and Betty Askenasy, a pianist who 
has appeared in New York several times in 
the past few years. 


EDNA DUNHAM 
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BRAVE SNOWSTORM FOR MUSIC 





Zimbalist, Mme. Goold and _ Felix 
Hughes Heard in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 4.—The third of the 
l‘riday Morning Musicales under the man- 
agement of Mrs, Felix Hughes and Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders took place at Hotel 
Statler on January 3. The program was 
given by three artists, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Edith Chapman Goold and Felix Hughes. 
A program of light numbers partaking of 
the holiday spirit was greatly enjoyed by 
the five hundred subscribers who braved a 
heavy snowstorm that nearly blocked the 
streets. 

Zimbalist played selections from Wag- 
ner, Grieg, MacDowell and several ar- 
rangements of his own with wondrous 
tone and with delightful ease and sim- 
plicity of manner. 

Mme. Goold, who had never been heard 
in this city before, was greatly admired 
for the freskness and purity of her voice 
and for her charming personality. Felix 
Hughes sang German and English songs, 
“Zueignung” by Richard Strauss making 
an especially good impression with—the 
depth and fulness of tone it receives in 
Mr. Hughes’s presentation, of it. Mr. 
Hughes presided at the piano, except for 
Zimbalist’s solos, in which his own ac- 
companist, Eugene Lutsky, displayed ex- 
traordinary sympathy and beauty of ghepse. 





Kocian Recital at Peabody Conservatory 


BALTIMORE, Jan, 6.—Jaroslav Kocian, the 
Bohemian violinist, gave a most interesting 


_ recital at the Peabody Conservatory Janu- 


ary 3 and was frequently recalled. He was 
assisted by Charles Haubie!l, who appeared 
as accompanist and piano soloist. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Karlowicz, Violin Concerto in A _ Minor; 
Chopin, Ballade in G Minor; Bach, Chaconne; 
Kocian, Intermezzo Pittoresque; Goldmark, 
Andante Sostenuto; Wieniawski, Polonaise; 
Chopin, Etude in A Flat; Blanchet, Prelude; 
Haubiel, Pastoral; Paganini, Hexentanz. 








First American Visit of 
IRENE 


ST. CLAIR 








The ENGLISH CONTRALTO 


Whose Singing of Songs by Augusta Holmes and 
other French, German a nglish composers 
charmed the critics and pabiic in England. 


Press Reviews: 


London Standard, June 20, 1911.—‘‘Were all vyo- 
ecalists as prudent as Miss Irene St. Clair in se- 
lecting songs within their powers for their program, 
there would be less heart-burning at the printed 
result of public appearance. The lady in question, 
who is no stranger to London concert-goers, seldom 
undertakes a song that is not well within the reach 
of her vocal and interpretative faculties. In conse- 
quence, at her recital at the Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon, there was much to admire and approve 
both in the several German and French songs, and 
Miss St. Clair’s intelligent manner of presenting 
them. Two of Augusta Holmes ‘Contes de Fées,’ 
‘La Source Enchantée,’ and ‘Le Chevalier Belle 
Etoile,’ were among the most highly appreciated 
numbers of the recital. In fact, the latter is a 
fine dramatic song, and Miss St. Clair was fully 
alive to its descriptive possibilities. Songs of Hahn, 
Rene, Winckler, were heartily acknowledged by the 
large audience.’’ 


MARC LAGEN 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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LUNCH-HOUR MUSIC 
AID TO EFFICIENCY 


Curtis Publishing Company Gives 
Orchestral Concerts for Its 
4,000 Employees 


Bureau of Musical. America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, January 6, 1913. 


SERIES of “Morning Musicales” 
has been planned by the Curtis 
Publishing Company, for the enjoyment 
of its 4000 employees and a resultant in- 
crease in efficiency. These are to be given, 
beginning at noon to-day, in the new Cur- 
tis publishing house, facing Independence 
Square, from which are issued the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Saturday Evening Post 
and the Country Gentleman. The musi- 
cales, which occur during the lunch hour, 
are given by members of the Philadelphia 
Orcliestra, to-day’s program including 
four numbers — Overture, “Oberon,” 
Weber; Acaagietto trom “L’Arlésienne,” 
Bizet; “Echoes from the Ball,” Gillet; 
March from “Tannhauser,” Wagner. No 
encores are to be permitted. 

The management of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Company announces that the 
feminine portion of the cast for “The Bo- 
hemian Girl,” to be given at the Academy 
of Music the latter part of this month, has 
been selected entirely from the chorus, the 
completed cast being as follows: Arline, 
Kathryn McGinley; Queen, Mrs. Beatrice 
F. Collin; Buda, Helen M. Smith; Baby 
Arline, Constance Carpenter ; 
Paul Volkman; Count Arnheim, Franklin 
Wood; Devilshoof, Frederick Ayres; Flo- 
restine, H. S. MacWhorter; Captain, Will- 
iam A. Mayer. The performance will be 
under the direction of Wassili Leps. 

The entire Philadelphia Orchestra, Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducting, gives a popu- 
lar concert to-morrow evening in the Stet- 
son Auditorium, with Viola Brodbeck, 
pianist, as soloist. The proceeds of the 
concert, which will be the fourth annual 
event of its kind, will be given to the 
Stetson Hospital. 

Mildred Faas, the popular young so- 
prano of this city, a former pupil of Frank 
King Clark in Berlin, recently gave a re- 
cital at the New Century Club, assisted by 
Edith Mahon as accompanist. Miss Faas’s 
program included, in addition to songs by 
Walter Rummel and others, several Rus- 
sian songs by Liadow, which were heard 
for the first time in Philadelphia. 

Marie Stone Langstone, the popular 
Philadelphia contralto, will sing on Janu- 
ary 20 with the Jenkintown Choral Club. 
On the 3oth she is to be the soloist at a 
concert to be given in Trenton, N. J., un- 
der the auspices of a German society of 
that city, by the Philadelphia String Quar- 
tet, and in February she will sing for the 
Friday Morning Musical Club, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mme. Barili-Creatore, known for a num- 
ber of years as soloist with the Creatore 
Band on its tours throughout the country, 
has opened a studio in the Estey Building, 
where she will teach voice culture. When 





not engaged with his band, Signor Creatore 
also will be present at the studio and ac- 
cept pupils, giving instruction in the inter- 
pretation of operatic rdles and in some 
other branches of music. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the present week is the musical smoker to 
be given in Horticultural Hall on Wednes- 
day evening by Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
in honor of Leopold Stokowski and the 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

ArTHUR L. Tuspss. 








ARTISTIC INVASION 
OF THE?SOUTH BY | 
FOUR ERIE SINGERS 
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Quartet of Pennsylvania Vocalists for 
Whom Several Engagements Are 
Booked 


Erie, Pa., Jan. 2—A number of engage- 
ments have been booked for a quartet of 
Erie singers, consisting of Mrs. Charles W. 
McKean, soprano; Mrs. Harry Walker, 
contralto; Harry W. Manville, tenor ; Clyde 
Miller, baritone. This organization has 
made an excellent record with its recent 
appearances in the Soutk., notablv important 
being engagements at Baltimore and Cum- 
berland, Md., where the vocalists sang in 
symphony orchestral concerts and were 
highly complimented by the press. E. M. 





Mozart, Beethoven and Boccherini on 
Flonzaley Program 


Beethoven’s Quartet in A Minor will be 
the principal feature of the Flonzaley 
Quartet’s second subscription concert in 
7Eolian Hall Monday evening, February 
3. Other numbers include the Mozart's 
Quartet in B Flat Major and the Boccherini 
Quartet in C major. 
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OBJECTS TO AMERICAN DISTANCES 


Living on Railroads in This Country Not to Elena Gerhardt’s Liking, 
She Tells Berlin Interviewer—Pianist Hutcheson’s Pupils and an 
American Violinist in Berlin Recitals—Julius Thornberg’s Success 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, December 19,. 1912. 


HE day after to-morrow Elena Ger- 
hardt, the German /ieder singer, sails 

for America; the day before yesterday l 
had my last interview with her. Said I: 
“Knowing what the answer will be, I sup- 
pose it is useless for me to ask how you 
feel about going to America?’ Said she, 
and the frank reply almost took me off 
my feet: “You need not be quite so sure 
that | shall say | am delighted. I fully 
appreciate all the merits of your country 


and the American people. But why should 
| protess a violent enthusiasm about going 
abroad when | am really very successful 
and contented here in the home of the 
German lied? Do you suppose that it is 
suck: a pleasure to be compelled to live on 
the railroad for days at a time? Here the 
distances are shorter, the gods_ be 
praised!” 

Later | asked Miss Gerhardt if she did 
not find her particular specialty, the Ger- 
man lied, rather limited at times. ‘Have 
you never had ambitions to return to the 
operatic stage, for instance?” | inquired. 

“Yes and no,” was the answer. “1 sup- 
pose it is but natural for an artist who has 
had a taste of opera to have a recurring 
desire to return to it. But then again | 
remember how often, in opera, I had the 
feeling of being diverted trom the purely 
musical side of my task by the scenes, my 
fellow artists and especially the acting.” 

“And as to your favorite lieder com- 
posers. lake Keger, for instance 

“I have no use for Reger,’ Miss Ger- 
hardt interrupted. “I adore Schubert, 
never tire of him and do not believe he 
Las yet been equaled. For Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf I also have the greatest ad- 
miration, but Schubert will ever remain 
my favorite.” 

In conclusion the singer was asked 
whether she had any preference as to sing- 
ing -with piano or orchestral accompani- 
ment. “That depends very much on the 





. quality of the accompaniment,” she said. 


“But all things being equal I should say I 
prefer the piano, as better adapted to the 
delicate charm of the lied.” 

An interesting new engagement at the 
Berlin Royal Opera is that of Emma Vil- 
mar, a Swiss girl of great talent who has 
been a pupil of Frank King Clark of Ber- 
lin for the last four years. Miss Vimar, 
who is at present engaged as contralto at 
the Essen Stadttheater and who previously 
filled the same position in Metz, made her 
début at the Royal Opera with the famous 
Italian baritone, Battistini, as Ulrica in 
Verdi’s “Un ballo in maschera.” Though 
but twenty-three years old Miss Vilmar 
has become conspicuous in the roles of 
Carmen, Dalila, Ortrud, Brangdne, Wal- 
traute, Azucena, etc. Those who have 
heard Ler predict a great future for her. 


Hutcheson Pupils in Recital 


On Sunday, December 8, an interesting 
concert by three Peabody students of Er- 
nest Hutcheson’s piano classes took place 
in the Harmonium Saal. All three proved 
themselves far beyond the accepted stu- 
dent stage. Austin Conradi and Paul Wels 
both hold Peabody diplomas, and they, as 
well as Hortense Gundersheimer, have 
proved their faith in their teacher, Mr. 
Hutcheson, by following him across the 
ocean to continue their studies with him 
here in Berlin. Austin Conradi played 
3ach’s Prelude and Fugue in A Minor 
and MacDowell’s Keltic Sonata, while Mr. 
Wels showed himself a pianist of talent 
with Schumann’s “Papillons,” Chopin’s 
Nocturne in E, Liszt’s Concert Etude in F 
Minor and the “Turkish March” of Bee- 
thoven-Rubinstein. Miss Gundersheimer 
excelled in Mendelssok.n’s Concerto in G 
Minor, a second piano taking the place of 
the orchestra. 

When the violinist, Henri Marteau, has 
one of his inspired evenings he is superb. 
Such was the case last Friday when, with 
the Bliithner Orchestra, under Willy Hess, 
he played the three concertos of Brahms, 
Bach and Beethoven in a manner as nearly 
perfect as possible. There was inspiration 


in the air, which seemed to be felt by the 
audience as well as by the artists. 

A young American violinist, Hugo Kort- 
schak, was heard in his third recital of 
this season on the same evening in Bech- 
stein Hall. Kortschak stands head and 
shoulders above the ordinary débutant. 
He is a finished artist, although an angle 
here and there is still to be filed off. but 
the young artist has so mastered his matc- 
rial and his instrument that he can give 
full rein to his impulsive temperament 
without jeopardizing the general ettect of 
a work. In his heterogeneous program he 
presented all phases ot his art. ‘Lhus he 
was both lyrical and dramatic and also 
demonstrated a purely technical ability as 
well as a musical precision that were ad- 
mirable. Not so the accompanying pianist, 
August Goellner, who skould learn better 
to adapt himself to a soloist’s slight devia- 
tions from the customary. 

Thornberg’s Success 

On Saturday another violinist, Julius 
Thornberg, was heard in Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Thornberg is an artist far superior to 
many who during a Berlin season are ac- 
companied by the orchestra, the Philhar- 
monic, of whick he is the first concert- 
master. He played a program devoted to 
Sinding, Wieniawski, Bach, Svendsen and 
Sarasate and showed himself a finished 
artist in every sense of the term. What is 
not always the case with concertmasters 
who in the routine of their work may have 
sacrificed something of individuality, Mr. 
Thornberg seems to possess a very strong 
individuality. I know of no work so fre- 
quently played and mutilated by violinists 
as Bach’s Chaconne and the fact that 
Thornberg was able to score such an un- 


questionable success speaks highly for 
his art. 
On the same evening the Bohemian 


String Quartet gave its second evening, 
devoted to Dvorak compositions. Dr. Paul 
Weingartner, pianist, and Emanuel Bene- 
dictur, second viola, assisted. The reputa- 
tion of this excellent organization is firmly 
established in Berlin, so that its concerts 
are always sure to be well attended. Espe- 
cially eftective was the rendition of the 
Quintet in E Flat Major. 


Beecham Wins Favor 


Last Monday Thomas Beecham, with 
seventy-five of his musicians from London, 
introduced himself to the Berlin public in 
a symphony concert in the large hall of 
the Royal High School of Music. Mo- 
zart, Delius, Paisiello, Williams, B. Gar- 
diner and Berlioz were represented on the 
program. Beecham’s orchestra has many 
points in its favor, especially with regard 


to tonal quality, a fact whick becomes 
especially evident in the brass. These men 
have evidently been splendidly trained. 


Their precision and ensemble playing is ex- 
cellent. I should prefer somewhat more of 
substance in the strings. The men follow 
the slightest move of their leader with the 
greatest care and it seems therefore en- 
tirely unnecessary for Mr, Beecham to in- 
dulge in such frantic and rather affected 


gestures, Their result is often a somewhat 
exaggerated contrast between light and 
shadow. 


But withal Mr. Beecham is a thorough 
musician of profound knowledge who is the 
absolute master of the score and his men. 
His conception of Delius’s “Brigg Fair,” for 
instance, was governed by excellent artistic 
taste. tie obtained an unmistakable success 
with this number. The “Nina” Overture of 
Paisiello was rather less successful, but the 
delightful tone paintings, “The Fen Coun- 
try,” by V. Williams, and, especially, “Shep- 
herd Fennels Dance,” by Gardiner, warmed 
the large audience to a state of unrestrained 
enthusiasm. One is bound to respect the 
English composer of to-day, when such 
products are forthcoming. With the Danse 
Rhapsodie of Delius and Berlioz’s “Car- 
neval Romaine” Overture this exceptional 
concert was brought to a successful ter- 
mination. QO. P. JAcos. 





Minnie Tracey Coming 


Minnie Tracey, the American soprano of 
Paris, was announced to sail for New York 
on January 4. She will give one or more 
recitals in this city. 
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GOLDEN STAIRS IN 
“HANSEL” OMITTED 


Boston Opera Stage Director’s In- 
novation Received with Wrath- 
ful Protest 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 5, 1913. 


HE operas of the week past in Boston 
consisted, with two minor exceptions, 

of repetitions of the works already intro- 
duced into this Winter’s répertoire. On 
Monday, “Hansel and Gretel,” followed by 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”; on Wednesday, 
Verdi’s “Aida,” given at the Boston Opera 
House for the first time this season, with 
Mme, Rappold, of the Metropolitan Opera, 


again substituted for Miss Amsden in the 
title role; on Friday, “Lucia,” with Mme. 
Tetrazzini; on Saturday afternoon, “Lou- 
ise,’ with Mme, Edvina, Maria Gay and 
Vanni Marcoux, and Giovanni Zenatello in 
the part of Julien, previously taken by Ed- 
mond Clément; on Saturday evening a 
double bill, consisting of the Siamese twins, 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” the latter 
making its first appearance of the Winter. 
Tkere was much contention over the 
stage setting of “Hansel and Gretel” by 
Mr. Urban. He—horror of horrors—had 
omitted the golden stairs in the dream 
scene, The critics, to a man, arose in their 
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wrath. Instead of the stairs, there was a 
very German, Bocklin-like tableau. A 
great angel of gold stood in the sky, and 
in the midst of clouds, low down near the 
ground, stood other angels, less glorious, 
in white, while others entered from the 
wings. Critics, box-holders, subscribers, 
all manner of small fry began to howl for 
the golden stairs. I understand that these 
are on the way for the next presentation. 
The modern stage manager with ideas of 
his own is likely to have a hard time of it 
in any city, and not least in Boston. The 
cast of this opera was that of the perform- 
ance on the Saturday previous, already 
mentioned in MusicAL AMERICA, save for 
the Peter, who was on the night I mention 
the inimitable Peter of Mr. Goritz. 

In the performance of “Cavalleria” Mr. 
Sacchetti, one of the younger members of 
the opera company, was the songful and 
errant Turriddu. Mme. Gay was the San- 
tuzsa, taking a part which taxed the un- 
usual range of her voice to the utmost and 
acting the role with that vehemence and 
variety of gesture which may well be sup- 
posed to be characteristic of the Sicilian 
women. This is a passionate impersona- 
tion. Mr. Rossi was an excellent Alfio. 
Miss Leveroni was the Lola, and quite in 
the part. Mr. Moranzoni conducted effec- 
tively. 

Mme. Rappold’s performance on Wednes- 
day night, which I did not see, was most 
favorably reported by the press. It was 
said to be a dramatic and telling imper- 
sonation and uncommonly well sung. Mr. 
Zenatello was again the Rhadames, Mme. 
Gay the Amneris, Giovanni Polese the 
Amonasro. The performances of “Lucia” 
and “Louise” were satisfactory as ever. 

The double bill on Saturday night intro- 
duced Raoul Romito to opera-goers of the 
city. Mr. Romito was the Turriddu in 
“Cavalleria.” The Santuzza was Elizabett-. 
Amsden; the Lola, Elvira Leveroni; the 
Alfio, Rodolfo Fornari; Mama _ Lucia, 
Bertha Heymann. In “I Pagliacci” Edith 
Barnes made a successful reappearance. as 
Nedda, her voice and her acting showing 
considerable improvement since last season, 
Giuseppe Gaudenzi, as Canio, was impul- 
sive, ardent in action and song. Mr. Blan- 
chart’s Tonio was a fitting impersonation, 
and George Everett and Ernesto Giaccone 
took smaller parts with credit. “Pelléas et 
Mélisande,” with Mme. Edvina as Mélisande 
and a cast otherwise similar to that of last 
season, will have been given for the first 
time this Winter in Boston ere this letter 
has been published. Ov1n Downes. 





Boston Once More 
Hears Tina Lerner 


Boston, Jan. 5.—Tina Lerner played for 
the second time this season in Boston yes- 
terday afternoon in Jordan Hall. Her au- 
dience was of good size and enthusiastic. 
She played several compositions which are 
not too frequently given, and, among other 
performances, gave a surprisingly dramatic 
and effective reading of a strong and ro- 
mantic piece of piano music that has been 
neglected and not appreciated at its true 


value of late seasons—the “Wanderer” 
fantasy of Schubert. 
The other pieces were the Prelude, 


Fugue and Variations of César Franck, ar- 
ranged by Harold Bauer (I believe the 
original arrangement is for piano and har- 
monium. It was so presented by Mr. 
Bauer in Boston some seasons ago) ; 
Dohnanyi’s C Major Rhapsody, a Chopin 
group, including four preludes, the B 
Major Nocturne, the Fantasie and Taran- 
tella: two new pieces, a “Feueillet d’Al- 
bum,” by Gabrilowitsch, a simple and pleas- 
ing affair, an ornate “Etude-Arabesque” by 
Arthur Hinton, dedicated to Miss Lerner, 
and the paraphrase on Tschaikowsky’s 
“Eugen Onegin,” by Pabst. 

Miss Lerner was heard to most advan- 
tage in the pieces by Gabrilowitsch and 
Hinton, the music of Franck, Dohnanyi 
and Schubert—possibly, also, the first half 
of her Chopin group, which I did not hear. 
At any rate, her performance of the Schu- 
bert piece was exceptionally imaginative 
and effective. The music is often in the 
mood of Weber, and the metamorphosis 
of the theme which is as a flaring motto 
throughout the piece is very modern in 
spirit. The audience was very appreciative. 
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This, and the piece by Franck, were es- 
pecially enjoyable features of the concert. 
Let us say, with R. Wagner, that more 
than one art unites on the stage. Then it 
was fortunately a harmonious impression, 
the dignity of the figure at the piano, the 
dim hall, and the calm and beautiful music 
of Franck. The music is blessed, seraphic. 
Miss Lerner played it with appreciation of 
its content, and with no less appreciation of 
its clean and perfect architecture. She 
added to the program the Schubert-Liszt 
version of “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” Ske 
had been repeatedly recalled by the audi- 
ence. O. D. 


RECEPTION FOR JULIA CULP 








Prominent Persons Unite to Welcome 
Dutch “Lieder” Singer 


Among those who are to welcome Mme. 
Julia Culp, the distinguished Dutch lieder 
singer, in her New York début is Mme. 
Lillian Nordica, the American prima don- 
na, who showed her interest in the visit of 
Mme. Culp to this country by securing two 
boxes for the recital at Carnegie Hall on 
January Io. 

The committee on invitations, Mrs. Hu- 
bert Vos, Mrs. William Curtis Demorest, 
Mrs. William R. Shepherd, Mme. Nordica, 
Mrs, Emerson MacMillin, G. L. Boissevain 
and A. van den Sande Bakhuyzen, Consul 
of the Netherlands, received a generous 
response from prominent persons in social 
and musical circles to their invitation to 
become members of the honorary commit- 
tee. Among the replies received were 
those from Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. 
F. W. Woolworth, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, 
Mrs, Jonathan Thorne, Mrs. Jokn F. De- 
gener, Mrs. Lauterbach, Mrs. T. E. Hard- 
enbergh, Mrs. Samuel Untermver, Mrs. 
Flagler, Mrs. Pierre J. Smith, Mrs. Guy 
Van Anringe, Mrs. Noble McConnell, Bue- 
lah Oppenheim, Harry S. Kip and Austen 
H. Fox. 





Concert Activities of Mme. Olitzka 


Mme. Rosa Olitzka, the celebrated Rus- 
sian contralto, appeared at Charlotte, N. C., 
in joint recital with Ysaye, the Belgian vio- 
linist, on December’ 31, and met with 
marked success. Mme, Olitzka also ap- 
peared at the Plaza Hotel, New York, on 
Monday afternoon, January 6, at a musi- 
cale given under the auspices of the D. Y. 
T. R. Society. The other artists who ap- 
peared on the same program were Zimbal- 
ist, the violinist, and Charles Gilbert Spross, 
the accompanist. Mme .Olitzka leaves for 
a tour in the South on January 16. 





Engagements for Clara Jaeger 


Clara Jaeger, of Montclair, N. J., a pupil 
of Mme. Sherwood Newkirk, who appeared 
successfully at the Hotel Plaza last month, 
is to be under the management of Marc 
Lagen for the next three years. Miss 
Jaeger’s voice, while not large, is a pure 
lyric soprano. She has numerous engage- 


ments for this year in the East and Middle 
West. 























Mrs. Ida Burnap Hinshaw 


Cuicaco, Dec. 30.—The sudden death of 
Mrs. Ida Burnap Hinshaw, wife of J. A. 
Hinshaw of the Hinshaw Conservatory of 
Music, and herself a singer of great prom- 
ise, came as a shock to the friends of the 
Hinshaw family. Mrs. Hinshaw was 
stricken while trimming a Christmas tree 
in her home in Oak Park on ‘Christmas 
morning and died before she reached the 
hospital. She is survived by her husband 
and two children. William Hinshaw, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is a 
brother of J. A. Hinshaw and was for- 
merly associated with him in the Chicago 
school. N. veEV. 


Mortimer L. Lazard 


Mortimer L, Lazard, who was a business 
representative of Mme. Sembrich, the 
prima donna, was found dead in New 
York on January 2, having been asphyxi- 
ated by gas which escaped from a heater. 
Mr. Lazard was a resident of Los Angeles 
and was started in the theatrical and man- 
agerial business by L, E. Behymer, of that 
city. 








SINGS BEETHOVEN SONGS 
IN SCHONBERG VERSION 


Julia Culp Offers Musical Paradox to 
Dresden Audience—Birthday Con- 
cert of Reinhold Becker Works 


DrespEN, Dec. 19.—The soloists of the 
last Philharmonic concert were. Mme. Julia 
Culp and Professor Schmidt-Lindner of 
Munich. The former, by way of her vocal 
means and her artistic interpretation, swept 
everything before her. Beethoven’s “Clar- 
chen” songs were fully appreciated, as well 
as the solos by Brahms, Schumann and 
others. The Beethoven lieder were given 
in Arnold Schénberg’s orchestral arrange- 
ment. He proved in this work to be no 
futurist but a fine musician who has full 
control of the classic style as well if he 
chooses to pay attention to it. 

Professor Schmidt-Lindner’s choice of 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” concerto was not 
wise. He is an excellent musician and 
pianist, yet the style which Beethoven’s con- 
certo requires is somewhat beyond his 
reach. His solos by Liszt won great recog- 
nition. 

Charlotte Huhn, the dramatic singer, 
known to America from her frequent visits 
there, on December 14 stepped forward 
from her long retirement, appearing as a 
concert singer. Her highly dramatic inter- 
pretation of Gluck’s “Orpheus” aria re- 





called those days when we _ heard her 
oftener from the stage. Her broad and 
impressive conception, her individual 


strength of communicative powers exer- 
cised quite an uncommon effect on the hear- 
ers. Even the songs, though in this case 
“dramatized,” did not fail to make a deep 
impression. 

The Mozart Verein honored Reinhold 
Becker’s seventieth birthday with a whole 
program devoted to his works, orchestral, 
choral, operatic selections, songs, etc. Tilly 
Koenen was the successful lieder singer, 
the orchestra under Prof. von Haken’s 
baton did fine work and the Liedertafel 
performed big chorus compositions under 
Mr, Pembour’s artistic direction. The com- 
poser received an ovation. 

At Roths music salon some novelty se- 
lections by the Austriats composer, Rod- 
erick von Moisisovitz, were given a hear- 
ing. The best number was a Sonata for 
violin and piano op. 29, played by. Felix 
Berber and Hugo Kroemer, both excelling 
as to technic and expression. The piano 
pieces, op. II, are lyrics in the style of 
Chopin, replete with poesy and dreaming. 
The songs were less impressive. 

At the Opera the Goetz “Taming of the 
Shrew” was recently revived. The success 
of this exquisite work depends on the prin- 
cipal roles, which were given in a model 
way by Helena Forti and Walter Soomer, 
Both being full of temperament and dra- 
matic instincts and doing full justice to the 
humorous situations, they kept the interest 
alive from beginning to end. The orches- 
tra played gloricusly. All the members of 
the ensemble, including among otlrers Min- 
nie Nast, distinguished themselves. A. I. 





Butt-Rumford Recital on January 14 


Mme. Clara Butt will appear in a joint 
recital in Carnegie Hall on January 14 with 
her husband, Kennerley Rumford, the Eng- 
lish baritone. 
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HEMPEL BRINGS THE “BARBER” BACK 





Rossini’s Sparkling Comedy Restored to Metropolitan Repertoire 
_—New Tenor as “‘Almaviva”—Amato’s Debut as “Figaro” — 
Segurola a Gorgeously Comic ‘‘Basilio’’—‘“‘Otello” and “‘Tosca” 
Have Their First Performances of Season 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


Wy SQuneoAv evening, January 8. 
Puccini’s ‘‘Madama_ Butterfly.’ 
Mmes. Farrar, Fornia; Messrs. Martin, 
Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday evening, January 9, Puc- 
cini’s “‘Girl of the Golden West.’’ Mmes. 


Destinn, Mattfeld; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Gilly. Conductor, Mr, Tosca- 
nini. 


Friday evening, January 10. Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute.’’ Mmes. Gadski, Hem- 
pel, Aiten; Messrs. Slezak, Wither- 
spoon, Goritz, Griswold, Reiss. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday afternoon, January 11. Of- 
fenbach’s ‘‘Tales of Hoffmann.” (First 
performance by Metropolitan Opera 
Company). Mmes. Hempel, Fremstad, 
Bori, Maubourg, Duchéne; MesSsrs. 
Macnez, Didur, Gilly, Rothier, De Segu- 
rola. Conductor, Mr. Polacco, 


Monday evening, January 13. Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘‘Les Huguenots.” Mmes. 
Destinn, Hempel, Alten; Messrs. 


Caruso. Scotti, Didur, Gilly, Rothier. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Wednesday evening, January 15. 
Wagner’s “‘Tristan und Isolde.”” Mmes. 
Fremstad, Matzenauer; Messrs. Bur- 
rian, Weil, Griswold, Hinshaw, Mur- 
phy. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini, 


Thursday afternoon, January 16. 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne.’’ 
Mme. Farrar; Messrs. Scotti, Bada. 
Conductor, Mr. Polacco. Followed by 
Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci.”’” Mme. Al- 
ten; Messrs. Caruso, Gilly (first time 


here as ‘‘Tonio’’), Conductor, Mr. 
Sturani. 
Thursday evening, January 16. 


Verdi’s “‘Otello.”” Mme. Alda; Messrs. 
Slezak, Amato, De Segurola, Bada. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini, 


Friday evening, January 17. Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘Siegfried”’ (first performance of 
season). Mmes. Gadski, Matzenauer, 
Sparkes; Messrs. Burrian, Griswold, 
Reiss, Gorwitz, Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday afternoon, January § 18. 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘Kénigskinder.’’ Mmes. 
Farrar, Homer, Fornia, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, Reiss. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday evening, January 18 ‘“‘The 
Tales of Hoffmann.” Cast as above. 











N these days the advent of a colorature 
soprano of eminence entails the unfor- 
tunate necessity of resuscitating certain 
operas of the old school which but for the 
opportunities they provide for specialists in 
florid song, would long since have been 
buried five fathoms deep in oblivion. But to 
counteract this disadvantage in some meas- 
ure it also makes possible the revival of 
certain real masterpieces which should 
never be dropped from the regular réper- 
toire of an opera Louse but whose partial 
eclipse is all too frequently inevitable 


through the fact that colorature artists 
equal to their exacting demands are no 
longer available in the profusion of days 
gone by. Frieda Hempel’s presence at the 
Metropolitan has made possible the revival 
of at least one work of this description, 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” which, ex- 
cept for a few performances of rather 
desultory character some two years ago, 
has not kad a representation since Mme. 
Sembrich’s departure from the Metropol- 
itan, five years go. 

A brilliant audience was attracted by the 
revival on Wednesday evening of last 
week.. Its applause was enthusiastic and it 
enjoyed the fun of the comedy as much 
as was possible without an understanding 
of the Italian text. And while there are 
things about this music which sound faded 
and antiquated most of the old tunes—and 
right good tunes they are—still preserve 


their sparkle. For their sake one is content 
to overlook the fact that the orchestra is 
little more than a “big guitar” and that the 
conventional melodic cadences are posi- 
tively comical in their insistent similarity 
and ingenuousness. But after all Ros- 
sini’s opera bLuffa is a masterpiece of its 
kind and it holds its own very well despite 
the change of musical fashions. 

That there were drawbacks to last week’s 
performance cannot be denied. This work, 
hke the operas of Mozart, should be heard 
in a much smaller auditorium than the 
Metropolitan. Furthermore, it would be 
advisable to cut out a goodly portion of the 
recitalivo secco with its tiresome accom- 
paniment of strumming piano chords; for, 
| owever glibly it may be delivered, it grows 
dangerously tiresome. 

In addition to the interest which cen- 
tered abovt Frieda Hempel’s second New 
York appearance on this occasion there 
were further features of note in the début 
of the new tenor, Umberto Macnez, and the 
first appearance in the role of Figaro of 
Mr. Amato. In respect to Miss Hempel’s 
work it may be stated at once that she af- 
forded no cause for materially modifying 
the opinion created a week earlier. A bril- 
liant exponent of- florid delivery, she over- 
turns no cherished standards. She sang 
Rosina’s music with amazing agility and 
she soars to enormous heights with equally 
amazing ease, while her intonation even on 
the topmost notes cannot be reproached. 
Her scale work is smooth and even, her 
staccatt brilliant and sparkling. But the 
voice, as such, lacks sensuous charm, 
warmth and richness, and the uppermost 
tones are tenuous. In the lesson scene she 
sang a set of variations on a Mozart theme 
by Adam, in which the vocal part is much 
like an exercise in piano technic. It set 
off the most brilliant cualities of her fiori- 
ture delivery and, was applauded with 
warmth, if not with extraordinary enthu- 
siasm. Mme. Hempel’s Frenck. accent in 
this number was not impeccable. She acted 
with sprightliness, though there is more 
humor in certain of the episodes than this 
Rosina was always successful in disclosing. 

The new tenor, Mr. Macnez, who was 
Count Almaviva, was au emphatic disap- 
pointment. -That ke was distinctly handi- 
capped by nervousness at the beginning 
was very evident. But his voice is un- 
steady and as white as snow, and even with 
everything else in his favor no tenor can 
ever hope to establish himself in the favor 
of New York opera-goers while possessed 
of this effeminate tone quality. However, 
Mr. Macnez is young and the defect is not 
irremediable. He should bear in mind 
Manuel Garcia’s dictum, “Voix blanche, 
voix horrible.” 

Amato as ‘‘Figaro’’ 

Mr. Amato’s work was very warmly ap- 
plauded. Thorough artist that he is he was 
able to do himself much credit in a role 
that is strikingly dissimilar from the style 
of part with which he has become asso- 
ciated and which is not ideally suited to his 
peculiar talents. His singing was generally 
admirable and in many scenes this Figaro 
was properly comical. Now and then one 
missed the deftness and lightness of touch 
that are absolutely essential to the part, 
but Mr. Amato will doubtless grow in the 
character when he has sung it more fre- 
qrently. His “Largo al Factotum” was 
deliriously applauded, though the baritone 
was perceptibly nervous as he sang it. 

A real triumph was scored by Mr. de 
Segurola as the music master, Don Basilio. 
While he has not the towering ‘stature of 
Chaliapine, by the aid of which the Russian 
basso succeeded in looking so _ excruci- 
atingly funny, he succeeded most admirably 
in presenting a huge, gaunt figure, a sort 
of enormously magnified bat, a bugaboo in 
caricature. It was all deliciously comical 
and his acting and singing matched his an- 
pearance. His “Calumnia” aria was alone 
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worth the price of a ticket. Mr. Pini-Corsi, 
the Dr. Bartolo, has a full knowledge of 
Italian buffo traditions and played the part 
with unctuous humor and broad comic ef- 
fect. Marie Mattfeld, as Berta, succeeded 
in making this subordinate character stand 
out prominently and gave her “aria di sor- 
betto”’—one of the most charming things 
in the whole opera—delightfully. Mr. Stu- 
rani conducted, though often with too 
heavy a touch. Nor did he always manage 


to keep the orchestra on even terms with 


the singers as regards tempo. 
“Otello’s’’ Growing Popularity 


Messrs. Gatti-Casazza and Toscanini 
have done the opera-loving community a 
far greater service by their valiant efforts 
in behalf of Verdi’s “Otello’ than is at 
present fully realized. For the last two 
years they have persisted in their attempts 
to popularize a sublime work which has 
hitherto been regarded by numerous op- 
eratic managers as a sort of béte noire and 
their zeal is bearing fruit. It is absurd to 
insist that because the public has not 
titherto clamored for “Otello” and has not 
welcomed its successive reappearances with 
manifestations of rapturous joy the 
opera is of inferior musical caliber. It 
may incidentally be recalled that there was 
a time when “Aida”’—now the most popu- 
lar of all Italian operas—was regarded in 
New York with suspicion and distrust and 
enjoyed only a paltry two or three hear- 
ings annually in the presence of small au- 
diences. The fate of “Otello” will be the 
same. The public is just beginning to ap- 
preciate it. Its audiences are steadily in- 
creasing in size and enthusiasm grows 
apace as its innumerable beauties, obtain. a 
hold on the popular imagination. 

There was a very good audience for its 
first performance of the season last Mon- 
day night. There was constant evidence of 
appreciation, too, despite the fact that the 
excellences of the presentation were not 
altogether even in their distribution. The 
cast was the same as last year. Those who 
bore off the principal honors were Mr. 
Slezak as the Moor, Mme. Alda the Desde- 
mona and Mr. Amato the Jago. But it 
would seem as though an institution pos- 
sessed of such variety of artistic resources 
as the Metropolitan could find more ade- 
quate impersonators for the characters of 
Cassio and Emilia. There is far more in 
the former role than Mr. Bada brings and 
the whiteness of his voice does not add to 
the general effectiveness of things. Emilta 
has little to do, but what she has requires 
to be sung in tones of greater smoothness 
and better quality than those Mme, Mau- 
bourg appears to have at her disposal. For 
the handling of the choral portions of the 
opera, however, there can be little but un- 
stinted praise. The ravishingly melodious 
little “mandolinata” was exquisitely sung 
last Monday and thrice admirable was the 
tremendous ensemble that forms the thrill- 
ing climax to the third act. 


Slezak’s Wonderful Performance 


In stature, bulk and dramatic action Mr. 
Slezak is one of the most forceful and 
eloquent interpreters of Othello that the 
last two decades have seen either on the 
operatic or dramatic stage. He is the em- 
bodiment of leonine nobility and ferocity 
tempered by that quality of mournful 
searching tenderness which forms a con- 
siderable attribute in the nature of 
Shakespeare’s tragic hero. His cyclonic 
outbreaks of wrath are magnificent and ter- 
rible. As he bears down upon Jago to hurl 
him to the ground he presents the terrify- 
ing aspect of a wild beast infuriated to 
madness. And there are few things more 
moving on the operatic stage to-day than 
his attitude in the third act, when, after 
driving Desdemona from him, he totters 
across the stage, crushed by the weight of 
a misery too great for expression. Space 
unfortunately forbids a prolonged enumer- 
ation of all the admirable details of this 
portrayal. Mr. Slezak was in good vocal 
form and his tones had a poignant elo- 
quence that matched his superb acting. 

Mr. Amato’s Jago was vocally pleasing 
but his malignity is not always depicted in 
a manner sufficiently subtle. It is roughly 
melodramatic rather than serpentine. But 
his delivery of the “Credo” was imposingly 
fine and earned him a meed of applause. 
Mr. de Segurola, always an artist of the 
highest distinction, imparted considerable 
value to the brief part of Lodovico. 

Mme. Alda’s Desdemona had all of its 
customary pathos and delicate beauty last 
Monday. It is perhaps her best rdle. 
Her singing is steadily gaining in beauty 
and her “Willow Song” and the prayer 
were enchanting in tone quality and touch- 
ing in expressiveness, 

Mr. Toscanini, on his part, has never 
given a more overpowering reading of this 
marvelously inspired score. The vast cli- 
maxes were veritable tornados. And what 


soulfulness and poetry in the magically 
lovely duet in the first act, what gripping 
fascination in the last act, which for indi- 
viduality and tragic, somber coloring is like 
nothing else in the whole realm of Italian 
opera! 


How the most ambitious efforts of 


_ a maturely developed woman. 


the young Italian school shrink and pale by 
comparison with this one act—to say noth- 
ing of the rest of the wonderful score! 


A Caruso-Farrar ‘‘Tosca’”’ 


More than a thousand persons were 
turned away at the Saturday Matinée, when 
Puccini’s “Tosca” was given its first per- 
formance of the season. The house was 
filled in every nook and crann~ and stand- 
ing-room was sold to the final limit. 

It was doubtless the remarkable cast, 
Mr. Caruso as Cavaradossi, Miss Farrar as 
Tosca, and Mr. Scotti as Scarpia, under 
Mr. Toscanini’s inspiring leadership, that 
attracted the great body of listeners. Then, 
too, this work has a very strong hold on 
the public, its dramatic violence seeming 
to please those who revel in these 
nerve-harassing situations. Of this kind 
of pleasure one may get one’s fill in the 
second act. Musically there are some very 
fine pages in the score—also many that fall 
far below the level of inspiration attained 
in “La Bohéme”; the instrumentation is of 
a decidedly fitting kind throughout and is 
perhaps as even a piece ot work as this 
Italian composer has done in his entire 
career. 

Mr. Caruso sang gloriously and acted 
the part with much fervor. His histrionic 
ability is making progress with every per- 
formance. The impersonation of the Ro- 
man singer which Miss Farrar gives is 
interesting chiefly through her handling of 
the unpleasant second act. Here she rises 
to great heights. She was in fine voice and 
sang with warmth and beauty of voice. 
What seems a pity is that in the first act 
she makes Tosca a young girl, fluffy and 
flirtatious, forgetting that the character is 
Ske should 
remedy this to make her performance of 


_the role one that will rank with her Cio- 


Cio-San, Goose Girl, Manon and Mimi. 

Mr. Scotti’s Baron Scarpia was again a 
masterly characterization. His voice was 
in better condition than at any previous 
time this year. Of the work of Mr. Tos- 
canini one can but record that he makes 
the music seem much finer than it really is, 
subordinating its bana'‘ities and raising its 
excellences to the nth degree. It is another 
of his master readings. 


The New Year’s ‘“‘Parsifal’’ 


According to established custom there 
was a repetition of “Parsifal” on New 
Year’s Day afternoon. An overflowing au- 
dience heard the work and gave full vent 
to its pent-up enthusiasm after the second 
act. The cast was in all respects the same 
as at the Thanksgiving performance, Mme. 
l‘remstad outdoing herself as Kundry and 
Messrs. Witherspoon and Weil presenting 
eloquent portrayals of Gurnemanz and Am- 
fortas respectively. The orchestra’s work 
was better than at the representation of the 
previous month. There 1s one scenic detail 
in the second act which cal's for censure. 
Why has the management suddenly adopted 
the ridiculous method of having Kundry 
roll onto the stage upon a perambulating 
flower bed instead. of according to Wag- 
ner’s directions as has hitherto been done? 

or the second performance of “The 
Huguenots” on Thursday evening there 
was an audience of huge proportions which 
applauded the opera with an enthusiasm 
that was a challenge to the critical observ- 
ers who had doubted whether it was worth 
while to revive the Meyerbeer’ work. 
Though the final curtain fell at midnight, 
an unusually large proportion of the audi- 
tors remained until the close and even the 
hox-holders refrained from their usuai 
mid-act exodus. Such devotional attend- 
ance was no doubt caused partly by the stir- 
ring performance of the splendid cast, with 
l‘'rieda Hempel growing further in New 
York’s good graces by her facile singing, 
Dinh Gilly making a fine impression in his 
first appearance as de Nevers, succeeding 
Scotti, and Caruso and Miss Destinn arous- 
ing the audience with their stirring final 
scene, 

On Friday evening of last week Verdi’s 
“Trovatore” was sung to a good audience. 
Mr. Slezak sang for the first time since his 
illness and did so most creditably. Mme. 
Gadski was the Leonora for the first time 
this year. It is a part which offers her no 
difficulties and which she sings incompar- 
ably. Mme. Homer and Mr. Amato com- 
pleted the cast in worthy fashion. 
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Edith Castle, the Boston contralto, was 
the soloist, with Harris S. Shaw, accom- 
panist, at the Norumbega Club, Ckarles- 
town, Mass., on the afternoon of January 4. 

x * * 

Franklin Holding, violinist, and Alwin 
Schroeder, ’cellist, will appear at the Hun- 
newell Club House, Newton, Mass., on 
Friday, January 24. 

ie SS. 

The Old First Madrigal Society of New- 
ark, N. J., has been organized, under the 
direction of Alexander Russell, organist of 
the First Presbyterian Church. 

x * * 

Thomas Boston, a musical director and 
instructor of Milwaukee, has written a book 
under the title of “The Foundation of Mu- 
sical Knowledge Simplified.” 

* * * 

Elsa Deremeaux, pianist; Gracia Ricardo, 
soprano, and Franklin Holding, violinist, 
will give a joint concert at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 14. 

* * * 

Ruth B. Lloyd, a young contralto, who 
has been studying with Frank Ormsby, 
the popular American tenor, has been en- 
gaged as contralto soloist at the First Bap- 
tist Church, Hartford, Conn. 

x * * 

Mme. Beatrice Bowman, soprano, and 
Jaroslav Kocian, violinist, were the artists 
at a musicale given January 6 at the Hotel 
St. Regis, New York, by Mrs. Wilbur 
C. Fisk. 

* *x * 


The Friday Morning Club, Washington, 
D. C., presented an entertaining program 
of instrumental and vocal numbers by Mrs. 
King, Charles T. Tittmann and M. Kal- 
paschinoff, attaché of the Russian Lega- 
tion. 

x * * 

Miles R. Farrow, organist and choir- 
master of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, led his choir in a con- 
cert for the benefit of the building fund of 
the cathedral, January 6, at the home of 
Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler. 

* * * 

James W. Bleecker, organist of Christ 
Church, played an organ program at the 
Labor Temple, New York, on December 
28, his interesting offerings including the 
A Minor Sonata of Faulkes and the Boell- 
mann “Suite Gothique.” 

° «2 

Irene Armstrong, soprano, sang Decem- 
ber 31 at a musicale at the Lome of Mrs. 
William E. Eustis, Corcoran House, Wash- 
ington, D. C. She will sing on January 4 
at Col. Thompson’s house in Washington, 
D, C., and from there she goes South for 
several concerts. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Janeskie recently gave 
a musicale in Denver to introduce Beatrice 
Zwetow, soprano, a talented pupil of Mr. 
Janeskie. Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, pianist; 
Gail Ridgway, violinist; Mr. Janeskie, 
tenor, and Lawrence K. Whipp, accom- 
panist, also contributed to the program. 

* * * 


“The Messiah” was given recently in 
Pueblo, Col., by one hundred voices of the 
Mendelssohn Society and a well-balanced 
orchestra under the directorship of James 
Potter Keough. The soloists were Alice 
Brown MacNutt, Mrs. H. W. Harris, Rob- 
ert Feil and Clifford Owens, 


* * * 


Mable Sharp Herdien, soprano, of Chi- 
cago, sang with success before a large au- 
dience in a program presented in Chicago 
by the Harvester Choral Society, which 
aside from part songs and miscellaneous 
solo numbers included Maunder’s Christ- 
mas cantata, “Bethlehem.” 

+ * * 


A musical evening was given recently at 
the Ondricek Studio, New York, the con- 
tributors being Alois Trnka, violinist; 
Bedrich; Vaska, ’cellist; Karl Leitner, 
Bozka Hejtmanek and Ida Leimdoerfer. 
Bohemian music formed a feature of the 
evening. 

* * * 

Tke Municipal Orchestra, of Springfield, 
Mass., made its first public appearance on 
December 29, under the baton of Andries 
Cornelissen, the program the “March of 
the Priests,” from “Athalia,” the “Oberon” 
Overture and a Fantasie Brilliante, from 
“Mignon.” 


wl 


A well arranged program was given at 
Haverhill, Mass., at Elks Hall, on Decem- 
ber 19, by the talented Boston pianist, 
Charles Anthony, including numbers by 
Brahms, as well as the more modern com- 
posers. Mr. Anthony will give a recital in 
Boston on February 8. 

x * * 

In a recent concert at the Library of 
Congress the program was furnished by 
Marguerite Howard, soprano; Louis A. 
Bradford, ’cellist, and Mrs. Paul Bleyden, 
pianist. The numbers were enjoyed by tke 
large attendance, especially the blind mem- 
bers, for whose benefit these concerts are 
primarily arranged. 

* * * 

The Eleanora Concert Company recently 
appeared in Madison, Wis., under the 
auspices of the Sons of Norway, with a 
program of classic, semi-classic and Nor- 
wegian folk-song music. The company is 
composed of Eleanora Olson, mezzo- 
soprano; Ethel C. Olson, soprano, and 
Esther A. Erhart, pianist. 

* * * 

Burnett Jordan, the hand specialist, who 
has been spending the holiday season in 
his home in Cincinnati, where he has also 
had under his care a number of cases in 
hand development, returned to New York 
to continue his work this week. His studios 
are again at the Schuyler Arms, in West 
Ninety-eighth street. 

* * * 

At a recent competition held in Streator, 
Ill., under the auspices of the Opera Club, 
the prize for the best violinist was awarded 
to Pearl Hinkle, a pupil of Frederik 
Frederiksen of Chicago. The prescribed 
pieces on which the competition was de- 
termined were the Drdla “Serenade” and 
the Dvorak Humoresque. 
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Robert H. Prutting, conductor of the 
'lartford, Conn., Philharmonic Orchestra, 
gave the first of a course of illustrated lec- 
tures on music at Hartford, on January 2. 
The lecture dealt with primitive music, 
while Mr. Prutting illustrated it with a 
Chinese tom tom and musette and a Per- 
sian shepherd’s pipe. 

* * * 

Mortimer Browning and Pauline Abbott, 
the Baltimore organist and soprano, re- 
cently appeared in recital at Milford, Del. 
The organ numbers included Guilmant’s 
fifth organ sonata and the “War March” 
from “Athalie,” by Mendelssohn. Miss 
Abbott gave a charming delivery of “Come 
Unto Him,” from “The Messiah.” 

x ok * 

“The Christ Child,” a new cantata by C. 
B. Hawley, was presented at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Madison, N. J., in the 
Christmas services under the direction of 
Henry Weston Smith. organist. The solo- 
ists were Mrs. Henry Weston Smith, Anna 
Munson, Mrs. Charles B. Mason, Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Schenck, Mrs. Louis Bement, J. L. 
LaRoche and Spencer S. Marsh. 

x * * 

A recent reception given by Mr. and 
Mrs. David Hirschler at their San Fran- 
cisco residence to Gottfried Galston was 
the occasion for a delightful musicale. 
Mr. B. E. Puyans played exquisitely sev- 
eral flute solos and Mme. Yvonne Michele- 
Puyans gave some soprano songs. Herbert 
Riley rendered ’cello numbers. Mrs. 
Hirschler and Mme. Puyans were the 
pianists. 

* * * 

The Washington Chapter of the Organ- 
ist Guild recently presented another of its 
recitals, with Harold D. Phillips, of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, presiding 
at the organ and giving a delightful re- 
cital, consisting of Toccata and Fugue, 
Bach; Pastoral, Welv: Oriental Sketch, 
Bird; Finale from the Sixth Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky; Scherzo, Bossi; “In Sum- 
mer,” Stebbins, and Solemn March, Smart. 

+ * * 


A Spanish quartet, composed of a violin, 
piano, "cello and flute, gave a recital at 
Cable Hall, in Atlanta, Ga., Friday night of 
last week. On the program were numbers 
by Tschaikowsky, Grieg and Chopin. The 
Misses Barili, who are cousins of Adelaide 
Patti, gave a reception at their Atlanta 
home, on Myrtle street, Friday evening to 
Mrs. Alfredo Barili, an interesting musical 
program being presented. 

* * * 


A pleasing recital of Thursday evening 
of last week was that of the piano pupils 


of Dorothy Scott of the Atlanta Conserva- 
tory of Music, in Atlanta, Ga., assisted by 
pupils from the classes of Mrs. Kurt 
Mueller, voice, and George Fr. Linder, vio- 
lin. A closing to the program was the 
scherzo from Saint-Saéns Concerto in G, 
played by Miss Scott, with orchestral parts 
on second piano by Kurt Mueller. 
ok * * 

Gade’s cantata “Christmas Eve” and ex- 
cerpts from Mendelssohn’s unfinished ora- 
torio “Christus” were sung at St. Mat- 
thew’s ‘Church in West Eighty-fourth 
street, New York, last Sunday evening. 
The.ckorus choir of the church, under the 
direction of Maurice C. Rumsey, organist 
and choirmaster, was assisted bv an or- 
chestra. The soloists were Beulah Dun- 
can, soprano; Mrs. Pearl Benedict Jones, 
contralto, and Blatchford Kavanagh, tenor. 

x * * , 

The first of the series of Sunday organ 
recitals at the Peabody Conservatory was 
given January 5 by J. W. Cheney, Jr., 
organist of St. Paul’s Church, Washington 
D. C. His program consisted of selections 
by Hollins, Wely, Guilmant, Frysinger and 
Dethier. Mr. Cheney was assisted by 
Abraham Goldfuss, violinist, who played 
two movements from Ries’ G. Major Suite 
for Violin, op. 34, with Howard R. 
Thatcher as accompanist. 

x * * 

Mme. Gerville-Réache, the noted con- 
tralto, appeared recently before the Sat- 
urday Club, of Sacramento, Cal., in a pro- 
gram composed chiefly of French songs, 
with. Gyula Urmay at the piano. The con- 
tralto sang three American songs: Saar’s 
“The Little Gray Dove,” Marion Eugenie 
Bauer’s “Nocturne” and a “Lullaby” by 
Gertrude Ross. Another program of this 
club was presented by Hazel Pritchard, 
Lena Frazee, Pauline Johnson, Maurice 
Leplat, Mary Lewis, Zuelettia Geery, Rob- 
ert Lloyd and Margaret Harney. 

* * * 

The Thursday Musical Club of Minneapo- 
lis gave an interesting program at its first 
meeting, having Karl Scheurer, second con- 
certmeister of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
as a special soloist. Mr. Scheuer played 
Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen” numbers by 
Kreisler and Chopin’s E Flat Nocturne. 
The remainder of the program was con- 
tributed by Edwina Wainman, Florence 
Earle, Kathleen Hart, Muriel Crist, Mrs. 
M. V. Farmer, Mrs. Alberta Fisher-Ruetell, 
Lillian Lawhead, Mary Allen, May Eleanor 
Kimberley and Mrs. Swanhilde Johnson 
Scheuer. 

x * * 

The pupils of the Granberry Piano School 
were heard in recital on last Saturday af- 
ternoon in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 
New York, before a large audience of rela- 
tives and friends. The program opened 
with Schubert’s “Fantaise Impromptu in 
B Minor, Op. 70,” played by the Misses 
Barlow and Jones, and was well received. 
An ensemble of little girls, the Misses 
Goddard, Dean, Hammond, Jeremiah, Kine 
Morris, Radley and Stelzle, gave a satis- 
fying performance of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in D, op. 6, while the matter of transpos- 
ing according to the principles of the 
Faelten System, which this school teaches, 
was demonstrated by an ensemble in a 
Bach Musette in D Major. Solo numbers 
were Miss Crawford’s playing of Chopin’s 
Fantasie-Impromptu, Miss Spooner’s of the 
Liszt transcription of “Senta’s Ballad” from 
“The Flying Dutchman” and Albert Love’s 
performance of Grieg’s “Wedding Day at 
Troldhaugen.” The final number was Miss 
Barlow’s playing of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s C Major Concerto, op. 15, ac- 
companied by Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer 
at a second piano. 


Portland (Ore.) Orchestra Opens Final 
Rehearsal to Students 


PorTLAND, OreE., Jan. 2.—The Portland 
Symphony Orchestra invited the music stu- 
dents of the high and private schools of 
the city to attend the final rehearsal be- 
fore its January 5 concert. 

On Friday morning, December 30, the 
Heilig Theater was filled to its capacity 
with a throng of students who took keen 
delight in the program. Much interest was 
created by the conductor’s reading a short 
description before each number. 








Genée’s Week at Park Theater 


Adeline Genée began a highly successful 
week’s engagement at the Park Theater, 
New York, last Monday, appearing every 
evening and at several matinées in “La 
Danse,” “Camargo,” “Coppélia,” the diver- 
tisement from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le 
Diable” and other numbers in which her 
art always shines. Her own company, in- 
cluding M. Volinine, assisted. 





First Appearance in Three Years for 
Mme. von Niessen-Stone 


Mme. von Niessen-Stone’s recital in 
ZEolian Hall on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 29, will mark the singer’s first 
public appearance in New York in three 
seasons. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT FOR 
PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE 


New Course Leading to Bachelor’s De- 
gree to Be Opened in Carnegie 
Technology School 


PittsBuRGH, Jan. 6—A music depart- 
ment upon the graduates of which the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred 
kas been announced by the School of Ap- 
plied Design of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology of Pittsburgh, of which An- 


drew Carnegie is sponsor. His millions 
have made the school one of the best of its 
kind in the world. Many innovations are 
to be employed by the faculty of the music 
department, consisting of Arthur G, Bur- 
goyne, lecturer on history of music, and 
who is, incidentally widely known for his 
editorial paragraphs in the Chronicle Tele- 
graph; James Vick O’Brien, assistant pro- 
fessor of composition, and Karl A. Mal- 
cherak, teacher of violin and first violin 
of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, who came to 
Pittsburgh in 1902 with Victor Herbert. 

Under the head of musical esthetics~stu- 
dents will be required to make an analysis 
of all concert programs in advance of the 
concerts and will be expected to attend all 
the important musical events given in 
Pittsburgh. They will be required to write 
reviews in order that they may become pro- 
ficient in the technic of criticism. A thea- 
ter has been provided in the school which 
will seat 500 persons and the scenery and 
designing of the costumes which will be 
used was all the work of the student body 
of the Carnegie Tech, which has more than 
3,000 students. The work of the music 
school will also be united with the study of 
dramatic art. 

The new course will begin January 10, 
and the course of study will include theory, 
harmony, counterpoint, composition; sight- 
singing and sight-reading, ensemble work 
as advancement warrants, history of music, 
technical work, appreciation of the drama. 
Male students must be seventeen and girls 
nineteen to be entitled to admission to the 
course. 

It remained for a Pittsburgh choir, the 
Oakland Chorus, D. J. Davies, director, to 
win the prize offered at the Columbus (O.) 
Eisteddfod on New Year’s Day. One 
Pittsburgh singer helped an opponent to 
win a prize when Joseph A. Jenkins sang 
the tenor solo for the Columbus Male 
Chorus, owing to the illness of the Colum- 
bus tenor. David Stephens and Edward 
Napier, two other well known Pittsburgh- 
ers, won first prizes for tenor and duet com- 
positions. W. B. Jones, who represented 
the Pittsburgh Eisteddfod Association, 
made an address in which he explained 
what the Welsh singers may expect when 
they come to Pittsburgh next July to at- 
tend the international eisteddfod. The Co- 
lumbus people informed the Pittsburghers 
that they will organize a big chorus to 
compete. ) oe 4 








INTRODUCE FOERSTER MUSIC 





Artists Present Program of Works by 
Pittsburgh Composer 


In a musicale given last Monday in the 
studio of Eugene Heffley, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, the program was devoted to the 
compositions of Adolph M. Foerster, the 
Pittsburgh composer, who was in the city 
for a visit during the holiday season. 

The performers who were heard in the 
various Foerster compositions included 
Helen Treat, pianist, who played with de- 
cided success the Suite, op. 46, and the Pre- 
lude from a Suite, op. 38; Grace Davis, 
soprano, who sang six of the composer’s 
songs, “Love’s Litany,” “Greek Love 
Songs,” “Love in the Wine,” “The Indian 
Maid,” “Calm Be Thy Sleep” and “My 
Harp,” winning much applause for both the 
songs and her interpretation of them; 
James Frederick White, baritone, heard in 
“Unfathomable Sea,” “Alone,” “Russian 
Lover’s Song” and “Love Seemeth Terri- 
ble.” Sascha Jacobsen, a young violinist, 
pupil of Franz Kneisel, played the Novel- 
lette, op. 36, with excellent results and 
Eliza Donnelly, contralto, made a good im- 
pression in “The Water Lily,” “An Old 
Melody,” “Midnight Reverie,” “The Starlit 
Night” and “Die Ablésung.” 

Winifred Young was a most acceptable 
accompanist. 

A large assemblage, including many 
prominent New York musicians, applauded 
the composer’s offerings and congratulated 
him on the high plane of excellence of his 
many compositions, his originality of style 
and the musicianly character of his work. 





Clifford Cairns Opens Vocal Studio 


Clifford Cairns, the popular American 
baritone, has established a vocal studio at 
337 West 23d street, New York, and he 
will supplement his concert work with a 
limited amount of teaching. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMERIca not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence—Cincinnati, Jan. 13; La- 
porte, Ind., Jan. 19; Cincinnati, Jan. 22; Chi- 
cago, Jan. 26. 

Barrére, George—Utica, N. Y., Jan. 13; 
Schenectady, Jan. 13; Ypsilanti, Mich., Jan. 
18; Columus, O., Jan. 20; AXolian Hall, New 
York, Jan. 26; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 28. 

Beddoe, Mabel—New York, Jan. 11. 

Benedict-Jones, Pearl—St. Louis, Jan. 12; 
Bristol, Va., Jan. 16; Bay City, Mich., Jan. 
30 and Feb. 2; St. John’s, Mich., Feb. 4. 

Berry, Benjamin E.—Quincy, Mass., Jan. 
28. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield—Jamestown, 
N. Y., Jan. 11; Pittsburgh, Jan. 14; Colum- 
bus, O., Jan. 17. 

Cartwright, Earl—St. Louis, Jan. 24, 25. 

Clément, Edmond—Rochester, Jan. 13; New 
York (Plaza Hotel), Jan. 14. 

Connell, Horatio—Boston, Jan. 26; Lake- 
wood, N. J., Jan. 31. 

Culp, Julia—St. Louis, Jan. 21, 22. 

De Cisneros, Eleanora—Bridgeport, Conn., 
Jan. 19; Kingston, N. Y., Jan. 23; Brooklyn, 
Jan. 26; San Francisco (week of Feb. 2); Los 
Angeles, Feb. 11. 

Dunham, Edna—New York, Jan. 12; Bos- 
ton, Jan. 26; Lakewood, N. J., Jan. 31. 

Eldridge, Alice—Brockton, Mass., Jan. 19. 

Gerhardt, Elena—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 14. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Sacramento, Jan. 13; 
Oakland, Jan. 14; Portland, Ore., Jan. 17; 
Tacoma, Jan. 20; Victoria, Jan. 21 and 22; 
St. Louis, Jan. 31, Feb. 1; Chicago, Feb. 2. 

Goold, Edith Chapman — Williamstown, 
Jan. 16. 

Granville, Charles N.—Lowell, Jan. 21; 
Winsted, Jan. 23. 

Gruppe, Paulo—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 13. 

Hartmann, Arthur— Aolian 
York, March 2. 

Hess, Ludwig—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 7. 

Hinkle, Florence—New York (New York 
Tiniversity), March 18. 

Holding, Franklin—Philadélphia, Jan. 14. 

Huss, Henry Holden—Erie, Pa., Jan. 16; 
Gloversville, N. Y., Jan. 17; Huntington, 
N. Y.. Feb. 4: Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 18. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffman—Erie, Pa., Jan. 
16: Gloversville, N. Y., Jan. 17; Huntington, 
N. Y., Feb. 4; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 138. 

Kalser, Marle—Ridgewood, N. J., Jan. 31; 
Paterson, N. J., Feb. 14: New Brunswick, 
Feb. 19; Hackensack, Feb. 21. 

Kerns, Grace—Winsted, Jan. 23; Concord, 
Jan. 30: Philadelphia, Feb. 15; Westfield, 
March 28. 

La Ross, Earle—Lebanon, Pa., Jan. 23; 
Allentown, Feb. 4: New Brunswick, N. J.. 
Feb. 19. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York, Jan. 12 and 
19: Peekskill, N. Y., Jan. 23; Waterbury, 
Conn., Feb. 23. 

Mannes, David and Clara—(Relasco The- 
ater), New York, Jan. 19: Williamstown. 
Mass., Jan. 30: Lowell, Mass., Feb. 3; New 
York (Belasco Theater), Feb. 9; Erie, Pa.. 
Feb. 22: Jamestown, N. Y., Feb. 24; Sewick- 
ley Valley, Pa., Feb. 25; Appleton, Wis.. 
March 3: Kansas City, Mo., March 11; Chi- 
eazo, March 16. 

Martin, Frederic—Hoboken, N. J., Jan. 12: 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y., Jan. 14: Brooklyn 
N. Y., Jan. 16: Halifax, N. S.. Jan. 28; Con- 
cord, N. H., Jan. 30; Portland, Me., Jan. 31 

McCue, Beatrice—New York, Jan. 12. 

McCormack, John—Chicago, Jan. 12; St 
Joseph, Mo., Jan. 15; New York (Carnegie 
Hall). Jan. 19; Philadelphia, Jan. 21; Boston, 
Jan. 26: Washington, D. C., Jan. 31: New 
York (Metropolitan Opera House), Feb. 2. 

Miller, Christine—Cincinnati, Jan. 13; Chil- 
licothe. O., Feb. 7: Baltimore, Feb. 11: 
Washington, Feb. 12 and 13: Pittsburgh 
Feb. 14: Omaha, Jan. 15: Fond = du 
Lac, Wis., Jan. 20: Kenosha, Wis.. Jan. 
21: Appleton, Wis., Jan. 22; Cleveland, Jan 
26: Newark, N. J., Jan. 29; New York (Hotel 
Astor), Jan. 30; Baltimore, Feb. 11; Wash- 
ington, Feb. 12, 13: Pittsburgh, Feb. 14; New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, Feb. 17; Detroit, Feb. 19; 
Chicago, Feb. 20: Little Falls, Minn., Feb. 22; 
St. Paul, Feb. 25; Indianapolis, Feb. 28. 

Miller, Reed—Saratoga, N. Y., Jan. 14; 
Reading, Pa., Jan. 15; Newburgh, N. Y., 
Jan. 24; Yonkers, N. Y.,.Jan. 28. 

Moncrieff, Allce—Westfield, N. J., Feb. 7. 

Nordica, Lilllan, Mme.—Washington, Jan. 
17: Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 20; Portland, Ore., 
Feb. 5; Seattle, Feb. 7; Aberdeen, Feb. 10; 
Spokane, Feb. 13; La Grande, Ore., Feb. 15; 
Boise, Idaho, Feb. 17. 

Pagdin, Willlam H.—Jamestown, Jan. 17; 
Concord, Jan. 30; Westfield, Feb. 27; Halifax, 


Hall, New 


N. S., March 11; Wolleville, March 12; Phila- 
delphia, March 21. 

Peavey, H. Valentine—New York, Berkeley 
Theater, Jan. 28; Brooklyn, Jan. 31, 

Peavey, N. Valentine—New York, Jan. 28 
(Berkeley Theater). 

Persinger, Louis—Zolian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 14. 

Pilzer, Maximilian—New York, Jan. 12; 
Summit, N. J., Jan. 21; Jersey City, Jan. 24; 
Newark, Jan. 29; Englewood, N. J., Jan. 31; 
Orange, N. J., Feb. 7; New York, Feb. 12; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 25; New 
York, March 18; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
March 23. 

Possart, Mme. Rider—New York, Feb. 9. 

Potter, Mildred—Monday, Jan. 13; Albany, 
Jan. 15; New York, Jan. 16; Minneapolis, 
Jan. 17; Ft. Wayne, Jan. 22; Jersey City, 
Jan. 24; Buffalo, Jan. 28; Concord, Jan. 30; 
Englewood, N. J., Jan. 31; Syracuse, Feb. 2; 
Minneapolis, Feb. 4; Chicago, Feb. 9; Kansas 
City, Feb. 12; Atlanta, Feb. 15; New Or- 
leans, Feb. 16; Memphis, Feb. 18. 

Quesnel, Albert—Chicago, Jan. 31; Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 2; St. Paul, Feb. 9. 

Rappold, Marie—Brooklyn, Jan. 30. 

Rogers, Francis—New York, Jan. 15; Fall 
River, Mass., Jan. 20; Cambridge, Jan. 21; 
Southboro, Jan. 23; Worcester, Jan. 24; St. 
Louis, Mo., Jan. 31. 

Sachs-Hirsch, Herbert—Jersey City, Jan. 
15; Acolian Hall, New York, March 1; New- 
ark, N. J., March 8. 

Seydel, Irma—San Francisco, Jan. 12; St. 
Paul, Jan. 19; Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24. 

Simmons, Wm.—lIrvington-on-the-Hudson, 
Jan. 28; Jamaica, N. Y., Feb. 2. 

Sorrentino, Umberto—Passaic, N. J., Jan. 
16; New York, Jan. 21; Paterson, N. J., Jan. 
31; Passaic, Feb. 2. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Pleiades Club, 
Jan. 12; AXolian Hall (St. Cecilia Society), 
Jan. 15; Utica, Jan. 16; A®Zolian Hall, Jan. 
19; Waldorf-Astoria (St. Cecilia Club), Jan. 
21; AXolian Hall (Afternoon), Jan. 22. 

Teyte, Maggie—Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 22; 
Boston, Jan. 23, 24; Atolian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 30; Boston, Jan. 31; Wellesley College, 
Feb. 38; Boston, Feb, 13: Washington, Feb. 
14; Norfolk, Va., Feb. 15; Avolian Hall, New 
York, Feb. 20. 

Tolman, Laura—Union, N. J., Jan. 13. 

Townsend, Stephen—Boston (Steinert Hall), 
Feb. 6 and March 6. 

Ware, Harrlet—New York (New York Uni- 
versity), Feb. 25. 

Wells, John Barnes—Alliance, O., Jan. 13: 
Massillon, O., Jan. 44; Akron, O., Jan. 15: 
New Castle, Pa., Jan. 16, 17. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Washington, Jan. 
15; New York, Jan. 18; Olean, N. Y., Jan. 22: 
New York, Jan. 28; Philadelphia, Jan. 30. 

Wilson, Gilbert—Pittsburgh, Jan. 28: New 
York, Jan. 29; Westfield, Feb. 27. 

Ysaye, Eugen—Boston, Jan. 12; Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 17, 18; Chicago, Jan. 21; Toronto, 
Jan. 23; Chicago, Jan. 26; Columbus, Jan. 
28; Pittsburgh, Jan. 29; Rochester, Jan. 30; 
New York, Jan. 31 and Feb. 2; St. Louis, 
March 14 and 15. 

Zimballist, Efrem—St. Louis, Jan. 17, 18. 


Orchestras, Ovartets, Chorus, Etc. 


AdamowsklI Trio—Norton, Mass., Jan. 14. 

Barrére Ensemble—Belasco Theater, New 
York, Feb. 3; New York City, Feb. 4: Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., Feb. 6. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 11; Philadelphia, Feb. 
17; Washington, Feb. 18; Baltimore, Feb. 
19; New York, Feb. 20; Brooklyn, Feb. 21: 
New York, Feb. 22: Philadelphia, March 17: 
Washington, March 18: Baltimore, March 
19; New York, March 20; Brooklyn, March 
21: New York, March 22. 

Bostonia Sextet Club—Danbury, Conn., 
Jan. 13; Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 14: Tor- 
rington, Conn., Jan. 15; Southbridge, Mass., 
Jan. 16; Leominster, Mass., Jan. 17: Boston, 
Feb. 2. 

CinciInnatl Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 17, 18, 31; Feb. 1, 14, 15, 28; 
March 1, 14, 15, 28, 29; April 11, 12. 

Flonzaley Quartet—A®@olian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 3. 

Gamble Concert Party—Emporia, Va., 
Jan. 11; Washington, N. C., Jan. 14; Beau- 
fort, N. C., Jan. 15; Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 
16; Raleigh, Jan. 17; Winston-Salem, N. C., 
Jan. 20; Newberry, S. C., Jan. 22; Clemson 
College, S. C., Jan. 23; Statesville, N. C., 
Jan. 24; Springville, N. Y., Jan. 28; Coopers- 
town, N. Y., Jan. 30; Oneonta, N. Y., Jan. 31. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York, Jan. 28 
and Feb. 25 (Carnegie Lyceum). 

Knelsel Quartet—®olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 14; New York, Institute Musical Art, 
Jan. 16; Princeton, N. J., Jan. 17; A®olian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 11. 

Margulles Trio—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 28 and Feb. 25. 

Mead Quartet, Ollve—Rumford Hall, New 
York, Jan. 29 and Mar. 12. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Jan, 17, 31: Feb. 7, 28: March 14, 28. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New 
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York (Carnegie Hall), Jan. 16, 17, 23, 24, 26, 
30, 31; Feb. 2, 6; 7, 9, 18, 14, 27, 28. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—©olian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 12, 26, 31; Feb. 2, 9, 16, 
21, 23. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Jan. 
11; Wilmington, :Del., Jan.,.13; Philadelphia, 
Jan. 15, 17, 18; Kensington, Jan, 20; Atlan- 
tic City, Jan. 23; Philadelphia, Jan. 24, 25; 
Camden, N. J., Jan. 27; Philadelphia, Jan. 
29, 31 and Feb. 1, 5, 7, 8 (on tour week be- 
ginning Feb. 10); Kensington, Feb. 17: Read- 
ing, Feb. 19; Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 22; Wil- 
mington, Del., Feb. 24; Philadelphia, Feb. 26. 
28 and March 1; Camden, N. J., March 3, 


Philadelphia, March 5, 7, 8, 12; Atlantic City, 


March 13; Philadelphia, March 14, 15, 24; 
Kensington, March 25; Philadelphia, March 
28, 29; Camden, N. J., March 31; Philadel- 
phia, April 4, 5; Baltimore Music Festival, 
April 7, 8, 9; Philadelphia, April 11, 12. 

Plectrum Orchestra—®olian Hall, New 
York, Feb. 2 and March 2, 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—A®olian Hall, 
New York, Jan, 16 and Feb. 6. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—Sar 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Jan. 17, 24, 31; Feb. 
7, 14, 28; March 7, 9. 

Schubert Quartet—New York (Hotel As- 
tor), Jan. 27; New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 28; 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 21. 

St. Cecilia Club—New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria), Jan. 21. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis. 
Jan. 11, 17, 18, 24, 26, 31; Feb, 1, 14, 15, 21, 22, 
28; March 1, 14, 15, 21, 22. 

Sinsheimer Quartet—New York, Jan. 15, 
Feb. 12 and March 5. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Jan. 11, 17, 18. 
24, 25, 31 and Feb. 1, 4, 7, 8; Dayton, O., Feb. 
10; Cleveland, Feb. 11; Lansing, Mich., Feb. 
12; Chicago, Feb. 14, 15; Milwaukee, Feb. 17: 
Madison, Wis., Feb. 18; Chicago, Feb, 20, 21, 
22, 24, 25, 28 and March 1, 7, 8; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., March 10; Detroit, March 12; Chicago, 
March 14, 15, 21, 22, 28, 29, April 4, 5, 7, 8, 
11, 12; Madison, Wis., April 15; Chicago, April 
18, 19, 25, 26. 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Feb. 18. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Feb. 8. 

Zoeliner Quartet—New York, Jan. 12; Ruth- 
erford, N. J., Jan. 14; A®Solian Hall, New 
York, Jan. 26, 


VOCAL SOLOISTS ALL 





Four Metropolitan Opera Artists Heard 
in Sunday Concert 


The quartet of soloists at last Sunday 
evening’s Metropolitan Opera concert 
comprised Lucrezia Bori, Florence Mul- 
ford, Riccardo Martin and Dinh Gilly. Mr. 
Gilly started the ball rolling with an ad- 
mirable performance of Massenet’s “Vision 
Fugitive” and later combined with Miss 
Bori in the “La ci darem” from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” Miss Bori’s singing merely empk.a- 
sized the impression it has created on pre- 
vious occasions. Her voice had purity and 
warmth and was free from that stridency 
in the upper register which had been noted 
when she first appeared here. She was 
obliged to repeat ker aria from “Manon 
Lescaut” as well as one of a group of 
Spanish songs which she gave later. 

Mr. Martin, in his finest form, sang the 
familiar “Pagliacci” aria and some Eng- 
lish songs by Quilter, Condon and Henschel 
while Mme. Mulford gave MacDowell’s 
“Thy Beaming Eyes,” Lassen’s “Wohin,” 
Hildach’s “Lenz” and Mrs. Beach’s “The 
Year’s at the Spring” with much warmth 
of tone quality and emotional effect. At 
the close of the program the four singers 
united in the “Rigoletto” Quartet. The 
orchestral numbers included the overtures 
to “Mignon” and the “Barber of Seville.” 





Brooklyn Apollo Club Sings in Vesper 
Service 


The annual vesper services of the Apollo 
Club, of Brooklyn. were held in the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church on the after- 
noon of December 5. The Rev. Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, chaplain of the club, is 
pastor of this church. Guilmant’s Adagio, 
from the Fifth Organ Sonata, nlayed by 
John Hyatt Brewer, conductor of the club, 
opened the service. The inspiring unison 
of the “Prayer of Thanksgiving,” an an- 
cient folk sone of the Netherlands. fol- 
lowed. An old Bohemian carol, “Hail, All 
Hail.the Glorious Morn.” “Trust in the 
Lord,” to the melody of Handel’s “Largo” : 
Beethoven’s “Worship of God in Nature,” 
“Holy Night. Peaceful Night,” Gruber- 
Becker, and “The Lost Chord,” as arranged 
by Mr. Brewer, were the other offerings 
of the club. Dr. Cadman paid a tribute to 
Beethoven in his address on music. Guil- 
mant’s Sonata V, Allegro Appassionata, 
was the recessional. ae 
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INSISTENT RECALLS FOR 
LHEVINNE IN CINCINNATI 


Piano Pushed Back for Encore After 
His Performance of Concerto with 
Kunwald Orchestra 





CINCINNATI, Jan. 6.—The fifth pair of 
concerts bv the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra offered a most interesting program, 
and the soloist was Josef Lhévinne, who is 
one of the most popular of the many 
pianists who visit Cincinnati. The »ro- 
gram included the “Euryanthe” Overture, 
by Weber; Symphonic Poem, “To a 
Drama,” Gernsheim; Piano Concerto, 
Tschaikowsky, and the Symphony in C 
Minor, by Beethoven. The program served 
further to heighten the good opinion of 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald which the public 
formed at the beginning of the season, and 
his healthy and sane reading of the Sym- 
phony was highly apnreciated. While ad- 
hering closely to traditions Dr. Kunwald, 
nevertheless, imparts individuality to his 
interpretations, but he does so without at- 
tempting bizarre effects. 

The Gernsheim symphonic noem proved 
to be an interesting number on its first 
Cincinnati performance, and it was played 
with spirit and in a thoroughly conscien- 
tious manner. It is characterized by a 
spirit of enthusiasm and virilitv and the 
orchestration is extremely modern. The 
“Euryanthe” Overture was a most effective 
opening number for the program. 

Lhévinne’s performance was brilliant 
and magnificent. After the gorgeous first 
movement the second movement was 
played with inimitable delicacy and with 
such skill that the beauties of the move- 
ment were brought out with enchanting 
charm. The last movement was nobly 
played, and Lhévinne was called back again 
and again with such insistent applause that 
he was forced to respond with an encore, 
although the piano had been pushed back 
and the stage rearranged. The orchestra 
gave excellent support throughout the con- 


certo. F. E. E. 
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WHERE OPERA STARS GATHER TO MUNCH THEIR SPAGHETTI ELMAN IDOLIZED AT 


The New York “World’’ Reveals 
the Secret and Favorite Dining 
Place of Metropolitan Celebrities, 
Who-Love the Italian Dishes 
Prepared Especially for Them 


[By Henry Tyrrell, in the New York World] 


{t was a calm moment in the stage door 
office of the Metropolhtan Opera House, 
where Guglielmo Guardi (known to inti- 
mates as Billy Guard), the Little Father of 
the songbirds, sits philosophically smoking 
Virginias and arbitrating disputes and diffi- 
culties in the French, Italian, German, Span- 
ish, Bohemian and American languages. 

Nothing had happened in the last five 
minutes, except that Bella Alten was up 
in the air because some one had kept her 
waiting fifteen minutes on an appointment 
already yet; and Antonio Scotti had lost 
the letter containing an invitation which 
he desired to accept; and two fierce looking 
Russians wanted to know who had cut their 
parts in the libretto of Moussorgsky’s 
forthcoming opera, “Boris Godounoff ;” and 
Conductor Hertz suggested a double-six 
alarm for an extra rehearsal of “Les 
Huguenots ;” and the music critic of the 
Orange Mountain Mercury had called in 
person to ask for a mezzanine box for the 
New Year’s Day performance. 

Otherwise, the peaceful atmosphere of 
the Guard house was unrarefied. 

Suddenly, enter Caruso, the Vesuvian 
tenor, gleeful as a boy home for the holi- 
days at having escaped from his pianist, 
Scognamiglio. Scogn is a sort of musical 
lion tamer, who coaches Caruso in the 
strenuous morning vocal exercise. 

“Ma, basta!” rings out the wondrous 
tenor voice, “shall we never eat? As for 
me, I have rendezvous with a plate of 
spaghetti con vongole at Don Gennaro’s. 
And what is more, Felice Caramanna will 
be there to start the baldoria. Avanti! 
everybody !” 

A baldoria in Italian means something 
like what we call a hot time. 

This particular baldoria, with the mere 
mention of which €aruso cleared the at- 
mosphere like magic, was duly pulled off in 
mid-holiday week at the aforesaid restau- 
rant of Don Gennaro del Pezzo, in West 
Thirty+fourth street. 

This place, by the way, has a history— 
you might almost call it a romantic opera. 

The original Del Pezzo. was a Neapoli- 
tan, who a few years back started a little 


“spaghetti joint” in darkest Mulberry 
street. But there was a certain character 
to it, and one day Don Gennaro was 








all 





To Dine in the Caruso Salon at Don Gennaro’s Is an Honor, and Your Company 
Is Likely to Be Very Distinguished 


startled into calling upon all the available 
saints, by the visit of his illustrous fellow- 
countryman, Enrico Caruso, who peremp- 
torily ordered Lim to “cut out compliments 
and hustle along some mozzarelle in car- 
rozza and a fiasco of Gragnano wine,” such 
as they used to get at the shore inn of 
Mimi a Mare on the Bay of Naples. Del 
Pezzo hustled—and that was the start of 
a glorious gastronomical career which pres- 
ently swept Don Gennaro and his rising 
tide of business uptown to the more 

“classy” neighborhood of West Thirty- 
fourth street, convenient to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Terminal, so that singers 
returning from Philadelphia or Chicago 
have only to cross the street to be in 
touch with all the cuisine comforts of 
home. 

San Gennaro is the patron saint of 
Naples. Caruso is the good fairy and 
guardian angel of New York’s original 
and only Don Gennaro “ristorante.” The 
walls are covered with those irrepressible 
caricatures signed by the tenor’s own hand 
—Caruso would rather draw than. eat, any 
time—and the upstairs parlor where the 
boon companions hold harmonious feast is 
known as the Sala Caruso. Here is treas- 
ured the red morocco bound album in 
which the genial celebrities inscribe their 
names and sentiments. 

Guglielmo Marconi, Prince Pierre Trou- 
betzkoy the painter, and his brother Paul 
the sculptor, and the Italian Consul Gen- 
eral Fara-Forni, are among the names here 
set down, in addition to those of the opera 
maonates and the musical magnates, such 
as Gatti-Casazza. Ferruccio Busoni, Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, Titta Ruffo, Antonio 
Scotti, Pasquale Amato, Adamo Didur. 
Mario. Sammarco, Giovanni Zenatello and 
the rest, together with the prime donne— 
Geraldine Farrar, Carmen Melis, Maria 


Gay, Gina Ciaparelli—oh, it is a rare com- 
pany, too numerous to mention. 

Donn’ Anna, widow of Don Gennaro 
(for noor Del Pezzo-died some two: years 
agone), sits enthroned at the cash register 
at the head of the stair leading up from 
the street and presides over the revels 
with gentle sedateness. She permits littie 
Maria, her daughter, to show us what 
Santa Claus brought her. Also, she herself 
comes over to the table to tell Viafora, the 
herce Calabrian, that. since he- demands 
it, he may have some of the real Provolone 
(a snappy cheese that boasts a fine goaty 
flavor like mother used to make). 

Caruso won’t be here tomorrow, every 
one knows, because day after tomorrow 
he sings, and the day preceding a per- 
formance is a sort of fasting and prayer 
time with him. But at this moment you 
wouldn’t think he had ever had a care or 
trouble in the world. For he has ceased 
drawing caricatures, and smoking a ciga- 
rette and devouring his favorite pasticcini 
tarts all at the same time, and is about 
to favor the friends with a vaudeville 
stunt, which he announces somewhat as 
follows: 

“Da next imitash’ will be of a Russian 
baritone singing tenor in Italian in a Ger- 
man opera to a Quaker audience in Phil- 
lil-il-a-del-fel-phia.” 

Well, such a place as Don Gennaro’s is a 
clue to the mystery of how the grand 
operatic stars keep up the animal spirits 
that put such enthusiasm and splendor into 
their singing, which they pour ovt lavishly 
for us, the public, during a long, arduous 
season. 





The principal feature of the new d’An- 
nunzio-Mascagni opera “Parisina” will be 
a duet for the soprano and tenor’ lasting 
thirty-five minutes. 


DAMROSCH CONCERT 


Tschaikowsky Concerto the Me- 
dium That Arouses Violinist’s 
Hearers in New York 


Sunday afternoon’s concert of the Sym- 
phony Society, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, with Mischa Elman as soloist in 
the Tsckaikowsky Concerto, drew an audi- 
ence to AZolian Hall that filled every seat 
in the new auditorium. And what is more, 
kundreds of persons were turned away, as 


there have not yet been made_arrange- 
ments with the fire-department for the 
privilege known as “standing room.” 

Mr. Damrosch was greeted with a round 
of applause when he entered to mount his 
platform, looking all the better for his holi- 
day season vacation in Bermuda, whence 
he kas just returned. Mendelssohn’s al- 
ways welcome “Fingal’s Cave” Overture 
was played in capital style, with brilliancy 
in the strings and an ensemble that com- 
bined to enhance its many excellences, 

The concerto of Tschaikowsky, the same 
work that Leopold Auer rejected some 
thirty or more years ago when the composer 
showed it to him and which might never 
have seen the light of day had not the great 
Brodsky brought it before the~public during 
his notable career, both in Europe and in 
America, served again as a vehicle for one 
of Professor Auer’s famous trio of pupils, 
Mr. Elman. In this work the young Rus- 
sian violinist is heard to the best advan- 
tage and ke again aroused unrestrained en- 
thusiasm by his performance of it, which 
was technically of a high order. 

Mr. Elman is given to feel finely the Rus- 
sian spirit of the work and its themes are 
sung by him with that elemental passion 
and force that few but countrymen of 
Tschaikowsky can call fortk: from their 
instruments. There was long-continued ap- 
plause following the - performance, and 
though he reappeared a number of times 
it was only when he came, violin in hand, 
followed by his fides Achates, Percy Kahn, 
that the audience stopped. Mr. Elman 
added the Wilkelmj paravhrase of the 
“Prize Song” from Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer,” which he played with warmth and 
great expression. It might be mentioned 
that his interpretation of ‘it is not in the 
spirit of the great masterwork, but audi- 
ences, even in New York, allow themselves 
to be pleased with exhibitions of art even 
when théy are not in their highest estate 
and ke was rewarded at the close with more 
applause. 

A well conceived reading of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, which this year is played 
almost as frequently as was the “Eroica” 
last season, was heard as the second half 
of the program. A. W. K. 
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